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AMELIA. 



TO 

RALPH ALLEN, Esq. 



Tbe following book is sincerely designed to 
promote the cause of virtue, and to expose some 
of the most glaring evils, as well public as pri^ 
vate, which at present infest the country; though 
there is scarce, as I remember, a single stroke of 
satire aimed at any one person throughout the 
whole. 

The best man is the properest patron of such 
an attempt. This^ I believe, will be readily 
granted; nor will the public voice^ I think, be 
more divided^ to whom they will give that appel; 
lation. Should a letter indeed be thus inscribed, 
Detur Optimo, there are few persons who 
would think it wanted any other direction. 
'- I will not trouble you with a preface concern- 
ing the work; nor endeavour to obviate any cri- 
ticisms which can be made on it. The good- 
natured reader, if his heart should be here 
affected, will be inclined to pardon \s\\iw^ %^>3S^s^ 
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for the pleasure he will receive from a tender 
sensation; and for readers of a different stamp^ 
the mpre faults they caa ^cover, the more, I am 
convinced, they will be pleased. 

Nor will I assume the. fuliOtn* itfle of com- 
mon dedicators. I have not their usual design 
in this epistle; nor will I borrow their language. 
Ix>ng, very long may it be, before a most dread- 
ful circumstance shall make it possible for any 
pen to draw a just. and. true character of yourself^ 
without incurring a suspicion of flattery in the 
bosoms of the malignant. This task, therefore^ 
I shall defer till that day (if I should be so un- 
fortumticf-fts 6yer to see it) when every good man 
shall pay a tear f6r the satisfaction of his curio- 
sity ', a (fay which at present, I believe, there is 
but one good man in the world who can think of 
with titiconcem. 

Accept thetaf. Sir, this small token of that love, 
that gratitude, and that respect, with whith I shall 
Biways esteem it my greatest honour to be. 

Sir, 
Your most obliged, 
And most obedient humble Servant, 

HENRY FIELDING. 

PoW'Sireet^ Dec. 2, 1751. 
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BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 

Containing the Exoriiumy Sfc, 

jChb rarious accidents which befel 9 rery worthy 
couple, after their uniting in the state of matrimony, 
will be the subject of me following history. The 
distresses which they waded through were some of 
them so exquisite, and the 'incidents whit^ produced 
these so extraordinary, that they seemed to require 
not only the utmost malice, but Uie utmost invention 
which superstition hath ever attributed to Fdrtunet 
though whether any such being interfered in the case» 
or, indeed, whether there be any such being in the 
universe, is a matter iduch I by no means presume to 
determine in die affirmative. To speak a bold truth, 
I am, after mudi mature deliberation, inclined to sus« 
pect, that the public voice hath, in all ages, done much 
injustice to Fortune, and hath convicted her 1^ mtoif 
facts in which she had not the least concern. I ques- 
tion much, whether we may not, by natural means, 
account for the success of knaves, the calamities of 
fools, with all the miseries in. which men of sense 
sometimes involve themselves by quitting the direc- 
tions of prudenoei and following the blind guldaro^ qC 
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a predominant passion ; in short, for all the ordinary 
phenomena which are imputed to Fortune; whom, 
perhaps, men accuse with no less absurdity in life, 
than a bad player complains of ill luck at the game of 
chess. 

But if men are sometimes guilty of laying improper 
blame on this imaginary being,, they are altogether as 
apt to make her amends, by ascribing to her honours 
which she as little deserves. .To retrieve the ill con- 
sequences of a foolish . conduct, and by struggling 
manfully with distress to subdue it, is one of the 
noblest efforts of wisdom and virtue. Whoever, there- 
fore, calls such a man fortunate, is guilty of no less 
impropriety in speech than. he. wduld be who^ should 
call the statuary or the poet fortunate, who carved a 
Venus, or who writ an Iliad...: "* 

Life may as properly be called an art as any other ; 
and the great incidents in it are no more to be consi- 
dered as mere accidents, than the several members of 
a fine statue, or a noble poem. The critics in all these 
are not content with seeing any thing to be great, 
without knowing, why and how. it came to be so. By 
examining caremlly the several gradations which con- 
duce to bring every model to perfection, we learn 
truly to know that science in which the model is 
formed : as histories of this kind, therefore, may pro- 
perly be called models of Human Life; so by ob- 
serving minutely the several incidents which tend to 
the catastrophe or completion of the whole, and the 
jninute causes whence those incidents are produced, 
we shall best be instructed in this most useful of all 
arts, which I call the Art of Life. 
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CHAPTER IL 



The Hktcry sets oiU. — Obseroaiums on the ExeeHencM 
oftheEnelish Constitution^ and curious Examinationt 
oe/bre a Justice of Peace. 

On the ftrst of April, in the year , the watch-^ 

noen of a certain pansh (I know not particalarly which) 
within the liberty of Westminster brought teveral per- 
sons, whom they had apprehended the preceding nrght, 
before Jonathan Thrasher, Esq. one of the justices of 
the peace for that liberty. 

But here, reader, before we proceed to the trials of 
these o&nders, we shall, after our usual manner, pre« 
mise some things which it may be necessary for thee- 
to know. 

It hath been observed, I think, by many, as wel] as 
the celebrated writer of three letters, that no human 
•institution is capable of consummate perfection : an 
observation which, perh^s, that writer at least ^- 
thered from discovering some defects in the pohty 
even of this well-regulated nation. And, indeed, if 
there should be any such defect hi a constitution 
which my Lord Coke long ago told us, ** the wisdom 
of all the wise men in the world, if they had all met 
together at one time, could not have equalled ;" which 
some of our wisest men who were met together long 
before, said, was too good to be altered in any parti- ' 
cular; and which,' nevertheless, hath been mending 
ever since, by a very great number of the said wise 
men : if, I say, this constitution should be imperfect, 
we may be allowed, I think, to doubt whetner any 
such faultless model can bo found among the institu* 
tions of men* 

It will probably be objected, that the small Imi^ei- 
factfoof wnlcb I am about to produce do tiQlt^<^ Vc^ ^^ 
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laws themselves, but in the ill execution of them; 
but, with submission, this appears to me to be no less 
an absurdity, than to say of any machine, that it is 
excellently made, though incapable of performing its 
funptions. Good laws should execute themselves in 
a well-regulated state ; at least, if the same legislature 
which provides the laws doth not provide for the exe- 
cution of them, they act as Graham would do, if he 
should fonn all the parts of a clock in the most exqui- 
site manner, yet put them so together that the clock 
could not go. In this case, surely we might say that 
there was a small defect in the constitution of the 
clock. 

To say the truth, Graham would soon see the fault, 
and woiud easily remedy it. The fault, indeed, could 
be no other than that the parts were improperly dis- 
posed. 

Perhaps, reader, I have another illustration, which 
will set my intention in still a- clearer light before you. 
Figure to yourself, then, a family, the master of which 
should dispose of the several economical offices in 
the followmg manner ; V2>. should put his butler on 
the coach-box, his steward behind his coach, his coach- 
man in the butlery, and his footman in the steward- 
ship, and in th^ same ridiculous manner should mis- 
employ the talents of every other servant; — it is easy to 
see what a figure such a family must make in the world. 

A^ ridiculous as this may seem, I have oflen consi- 
dered some of the lower offices in our civil govern- 
ment to be disposed in this very manner. To begin, 
I think^ as low as I well can, with the watchmen in 
our metropolis: who being to guard our streets by 
night from thieves and robbers, an office which at 
least cequires.strength of body, are chosen out of those 
poor old decrepit people, who are, from their want of 
podily strength, rendered incapable of getting a live- 
lihood by work. These men, armed only with a pole, 
which sonie of them ar^ scarce able to lift, are to 
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secure the persons and houses of his Majesty's sub* 
jects from Uie attacks of gangs of young, bold, stout^ 
desperate, and well-armed villains. 

Quae non viribus istis 
Munera conveuiunt. 

If the poor old fellows should run away from such 
enemies, no one, I think, can wonder, unless it be that 
they were able to make their escape. 

The higher we proceed among our public officers 
and magistrates, the less defects of this kind will, 
perhaps, be observable. Mr. Thrasher, however, the 
justice before whom the prisoners above-mentioned 
were now brought, had some few imperfections in his 
magistratical capacity. I own I have been sometimes 
incOned to think, that this office of a justice of peace 
requires some knowledge of the law : for this simple 
reason; because, in every case which comes before 
him, he is to judge, and act according to law. Again, 
as these laws are contained in a great variety of books, 
the statutes which relate to the office of a justice of 
peace making of themselves at least two large volumes 
m folio, and that part of his jurisdiction which is 
founded on the common law. being dispersed in above 
a hundred volumes, I cannot conceive how this know- 
ledge should be acquired without reading ; and yet, 
certain it is, Mr. Thrasher never read one syllable of 
the matter. 

This perhaps was a defect ; but this was not all : 
for where mere ignorance is to decide a point be- 
tween two litigants,, it will always be an even chance 
whether it decides right or wrong : but sorry am I to 
say, right was often in a much worse situation than 
this, and wrong hath often had five hundred to one 
on his side before that magistrate; who, if he was 
ignorant. of the law of England, was yet well versed 
in the laws of nature. He perfectly well understood 
that fundamental principle so strongly laid down in 
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the institutes of the learned Rochefouddilt ; by whick 
the duty of 8elf4ove is so strongly enforced, and every 
man is taught to consider hixnself as the centre of 
gravity, and to attract all things tliither. To speak 
the truth plainly, the Justice was never indifferent in a 
cause, but when he could get nothing on either side. 

Such wag the Justice,' to whose tremendous bar 
Mr. Gotobed, the constable, oa the day above-men- 
tioned, brought several delinquents, who, as we have 
said, had been apprehended by the watch for divers 
outrages. 

The first who came upon his trial was as bloody a 
spectre as ever the imagination of a murderer or a 
tragic poet coBceived. This poor wretch was charged 
with a battery by a much stouter man than himself; 
indeed, the accused person bore about him some evi- 
dence that he had been in an affray, his clothes bemg 
verv bloody; but certain open sluices on his Own head 
sufficiently showed whence all the scarlet streams liad 
issued : whereas the accuser had not the least mark 
or appearance of any wound. The Justice asked the 
defendant, what he meant by breaking the king's 

Seace?— To which he answered, << Upon my shoul I 
o love die King very well, and I have not been 
after breaking any thing of his that I do know : but 
upon my shoul this man hath brake my head, and 
my head did brake his stick ; that is all, gra.'* He 
then offered to produce several witnesses against this 
improbable accusation ; but the Justice presently in- 
terrupted him, saying, << Sirrah, yom* tongue betrays 
your guilt : you are an Irishman, and that is always 
sufficient evidence with me." 

The second criminal was a poor woman, who was 
taken up by the watch as a street-walker. It was 
alleged against her that she was found walking the 
streets after twelve o'clock, "and the watchman declared 
he believed her to be a common strumpet. She pleaded 
in her defence (as was really the truth) that she was a 
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iienranty and was sent by her nuBtress. who was a little 
^opkeeper, and upon the point of deuvery, to fietdi a 
midwife; which she offered to prove by several of the 
neighbours, if she was allowed to send for them. The 
Jmtice asked her why she had not done it be&re? 
To which she answered, she had no money, and could 
get no messenger. The Justice then called her several 
scurrilous names ; and, declaring she was guilty within 
the statute of street-walking, ordered her to Bridew^ 
for a month. 

A genteel young man and woman were then set 
fiirwardy and a very grave-looking person swore he 
caiught them in a situation which we cannot as parti- 
cularly describe here as he did before the magistrate; 
who oaving received a wink from his clerk, declared 
with much warmth that the fact was incredible and 
impossible. He presently discharged the accused 
partiesi, and was going, without any evidence, to com- 
mit the accuser for perjury; but this the clerk dis- 
fuiaded him from, saying, He doubted whether a 
justice of peace had any soch power. The Justice at 
first di&red in c^nion ; and said, He had seen a man 
stand in Ae pillory about perjury; nay, he had 
known a man 'm gaol for it too ; and how came he 
dierOt if lie was not committed thither ? '< Why, that 
Is true, sir,'* answered the clerk ; << and yet I have 
been told by a v^y great lawyer, that a man cannot 
be committed for perjury before he is indicted ; and 
tiie riaasoi^ is, I brieve, because it is not against the 
peac$ before the indietment makes it so.*' '<Why 
that may be," cries the Justice ; ** and indeed perjury 
Is but scandalous words, and I know a man cannot 
have no warrant for those, unless you put for rioting* 
them into the warrant.'* 

* Oj^t est mterpreie. By the laws of England abusive words 
are net punishable by the magistrate ; some commissioners of 
the peace, therefore, when one scold hath applied to them for a. 
warrant against another^ from a too eager de«\rc oi ^<ij\\\% vttJCK»> 

VOL. X0 C 
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The witness was now about to be discharged, when 
the lady whom he had accused declared she would 
swear tne peace agsiinst him ; for that he had called 
her a whore several times. " Oho! you will swear the 

Eeace, Madam, will you ?" cries the Justice, " Give 
er the peace presently; and pray, Mr. Constable, 
secure the prisoner, now we have him, while a warrant 
is made to take him up." All which was immediately 
performed ; and the poor witness, for want of sureties, 
was sent to prison. 

A young fellow, whose name was Booth, was now 
charged with beating the watchman in the execution 
of his office, and breaking his lanthorn. This was 
deposed by two witnesses ; and the shattered remains 
of a broken lanthorn, which had been long preserve(]|^ 
for the sake of its testimony, were produced to corro- 
borate the evidence. The Justice, perceiving the cri- 
minal to be but shabbily dressed, was going to commit 
him without asking any further questions. At length, 
however, at. the earnest request of the accused, the 
worthy magistrate submitted to hear his defence. 
The young man then alleged, as was in reality the 
case, that, as he was walking home to his lodging, he 
saw two men in the street cruelly beating a third, 
upon which he. had stopt and endeavoured to assist 
the person who was so unequally attacked ; that this 
watch came up during the afiray, and took them all 
four into custody; that they were immediately car- 
"^ied to the round-house, where the two original as- 
sailants, who appeared to be men of fortune, found 



nave construed a little harmless scolding into a riot, which is in 
law an outrageous breach of the peace, committed by several 
persons, by three at the least, nor can a less number - be con« 
victedofit. Under this word rioting, or riotting, (for I have 
seen it spelt both ways J many thousands of old women have 
been arrested and put to expense, sometimes in prison, for a 
little intemperate use of their tongues. This practice began to 
decrease in the year 1749.j 
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means to make up the matter, and were discharged by 
the constable ; a favour which he himself, having n» 
money in his pocket, was unable to obtain. He ut- 
terly denied having assaulted any of the watchmen, 
and solemnly declared, that he was offered his liberty 
at the price of half-a-crown. 

Though the bare word of an offender can never be 

' taken against the oath of his accuser ; yet the matter 

' of 'this defence was so pertinent, and delivered with 

such an air of truth and sincerity, that, had the ma- 

. gistrate been endued with much sagacity, or had he 

'. been very moderately gifted with another quality very 

.necessary to all who are to administer justice, he 

• would have employed some labour in cross-examining 

the watchmen ; at least he would have given the de- 

.fendant the time he desired to send for the other 

persons who were present at the affray; neither of 

which he did. In short, the magistrate had too great 

. an honour for truth to suspect that she ever appeared 

in sordid apparel ; nor did he ever sully his sublime 

notions of that virtue, by uniting them with the mean 

ideas of poverty and distress. 

There remained now only one prisoner, and that 
was the poor man himself in whose defence the last- 
mentioned culprit was engaged. His trial took but a 
very short time. A cause of battery and broken lah- 
thom was instituted against him, and proved in the 
same manner,; nor would the Justice hear one word 
.in defence: but, though his patience was exhausted, 
.his breath was not; for (^amst this last wretch hh 
poured forth a great many vollies of menaces and 
.abuse. " ' 

The delinquents were then all dispatched to prison, 
Wldev a guard of watchmen ; and the justice and the 
.constable adjourned to a neighbouring ale-house ta 
%^ their morning repast. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Cenfaining the Imddt tfa Prison* 

Mm, Booth (for we shall not trouble you with the 
rest) wBB no sooner aitiTed in the prison, thati a 
munber of persons gathered round him^ all demanding 
garnish ^-«to which Mr* Booth not making a ready 
answer, as indeed he did not understand the word, 
some were ^oing to lay hold of htm, whan a person of 
apparent dignity came up and insisted that no one 
should affront the gentleman. This person, then, who 
was no less than the master or keeper of the prisoii^ 
tumiog towards Mr. Booth, acquainted him, that it 
was the custom of the place for every pRsoner, vtpaik 
bis first arrival there, to gire something to the former 
prisoners to make them drink« This (he said) ^ was 
what they palled garnish ; and concluded with advisixij^ 
his jaew customer to draw his purse on the present 
occasion. Mr. Booth answered, that he would Teiy 
readily eoraply with this laudbd>le custom, was it in 
his power ; but that in reality he had not a shiOing in 
his pocket, and, what was worse^ he had not a shilling 
in the world.--*^<< Oho i if that be the case," cries 
the keeper, ** it is another matter, ssai I ha«<e nothing 
to say/ Upon which he immediately .departed, ana 
left poor Booth to the mercy of his companions, who^ 
without loss of time, a|p||ted dionselveB to uncasfaigy 
as they termed it, and with such dexterity, thatUs eo«t 
was not only stripped off, but out of sight, in a minute, 
\ Mr. Booth was tob weak to resilt, and too wise to 
complain oi^ this usage. As soon, Aerefore, as ho was 
Ht liberty, and declaimed freoof theplaoe, he summoned 
his philosophy, of which he had no inocmsiderable 
share, to his assistance, and resolved to make himself 
as easy as possible under his present circumstaucesii. 
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Could his own thoughts indeed have suffered him 
a moment to forget where he was, the dispositions of 
the other prisoners might have induced him to believe 
that he had been in a happier place : for much the 
greater part of his fellow-sufferers, instead of wailing 
and repining at their condition, were laughing, sing- 
ing, and diverting themselves with various finds of 
sports and gambols. ' • 

The first person who accosted him was called Blear- 
eyed Moll, a woman of no very comely appearance. 
iter eye (for she had but one, whence she derived her 
nickname) was such as that nickname bespoke; be- 
sides which it had two remarkable qualities ; for first, 
as if nature had been careful to provide for her own 
defect, it constantly looked towards her blind side ; 
and secondly, the ball consisted almost entirely of 
white, or rather yellow, with a little grey spot in the 
comer, so small that it was scarce discernible. Nose 
fihe had none; for Venus, envious perhaps at her former 
charms, had carried off the gristly part ; and some 
earthly damsel, perhaps from the same envy, had 
levelled the bone. with the rest of her face : indeed it 
was far beneath the bones of her cheeks, which rose 
proportionally higher than is usual. About half a 
dozen ebony te^th fortified that large and long canal 
which nature had cut from ear to ear, at the bottom 
of which was sr chin, prepesterously short, nature 
having turned up the bottom, instead of suffering it to 
grow to its due length. 

. Her body was well adapted to her face : she mea-^ 
sured full as much round the middle as from head to 
foot ; for, besides the extreme breadth of her back, her 
vast breasts had long since forsaken their native home, 
and had settled themselves a little below the girdle. 

I wish certain actresses on the stage, when they are 
to perform characters of no amiable cast, would stUdy 
•to dress themselves with the propriety with which 
Blear-eyed Moll was now arrayed. "Eox ^'fe ^"^^ ^^ 

C3 ' 
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our ffquesmish reader, we shall not descend to parti- 
culars* Let it suffice to saj, notliing more rftg£^ed, or 
more dirty, was ever emptied out <» the round-house 
at St. Giles's* . 

We have taken the more pains to describe this 
person, for two remarkable reasons ; the one is, that 
this unlovely creature was taken in the fact with a very 
pretty young fellow; the other, which is more p)*o- 
ductive of moral lee^on, u^ that however vrretched 
her fortune may appear to the reader, she was one of 
the merriest persons in the wliole prison. 

Blear-eyed Moll, then, came up to Mr. Booth with. a 
smile, or rather grin, on her countenance, and asked , 
hun for a dram of gin; and when booth assured her 
that he had not a penny of money, she replied,—^ 

ii D n your eyes, I thought by your look you had 

been a clever fellow, and upon the snaffling lay^ at 
least ; but, d — — n your body and eyes, I fina you arfe 
some sneaking bud^ef rascal.*' She then launched 
forth a volley of dreadful oaths, interlarded with somb 
language not prefer to be repeated here; and was 
going to lay hold on poor Booth, when a tall prisoner, 
who had been very earnestly eyeing Booth for some 
time, came up, and, taking her by the shoulder, flung 
her eff at some distance, cursing her for a fo^-h, and 
bidding her let the gentleman ^one. 

This ^rson was not himself of the most inviting 
aspect. He was looag-viaaged, and pale, with a red 
beard of above a fortnight's growth. He was atthred 
in a bmwoish black c<iat, wSich would have showed 
more holes than it did* had aoC the linen whidh ap- 
peared through it been entirely of the sanie colour 
with the doth. 

This gentlemaa, whose nttae was Robinson, ad- 
dressed himself very civilly to Mr. Boothi and told 

• • A (mat t^rm for rdbbery on the lughway.* 
t Ano^er cant term for jnllerl&i;. 
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him he was sorry to see one of his appearance in that 
place : " For as to your being without your coat^ 
Sir/' says he, " I can easily accoimt for that ; and 
indeed dress is the least part which distin^ishes a 
gentleman." At which words he cast a significant 
look on his own coat, as if he desired they should be 
applied to himself. He then proceeded in the follow- 
ing manner i 

** I petceive, Sir, you are but just arrived in this 
dismal place, which is, indeed, rendered more de- 
testable by. the wretches who inhabit it than by any 
other circumstance ; but ev^i these a wise n)an wiU 
soon brin^ himself to bear with indifference : for what 
Is, is: and. what must be, must be. The knowledge 
of this, which, simple as it appears, is in truth the 
height of all philosophy, renders a wise man Superior 
to every evil which can befal him. I hope. Sir, no 
very dreadful accident is the cause of your combg 
hither ; but, whatever it was, you may oe assured it 
could not be otherwise : for all things happen by att 
inevitable fatality ; and a man can no more resist the 
impulse of Fate, than a wheelbarrow can the force of 
its driver.*' 

Besides the obligation which Mr. Robinson had 
conferred on Mr. Booth, in ddivering him from the 
insults of Blear-eyed Moll, there was something in 
the manner of Hobinson, which, notwithstanding the 
meanness of his dress, seemed to distinguish him from 
the crowd of wretches who swarmed in thbse regions ; 
and, above all, the sentiments which he had just 
declared very nearly coincided with those of Mr. 
Booth. This gentleman was what they call a fVee- 
thinker: that is to say, a deist; or, perhaps, aki 
atheist; for though he did not absolutely deny the 
existence of a God, yet he entirely denied his pro>d- 
dence. A doctrine which, if it fs not downright 
aihdsm, hath a dh^ct tendency towards it ; and, as 
Dr. Clarke observes, may soon be dimtvVtfto^;. Kfiw^ 
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to Mr* Booth, though he was in his heart an ex* 
treme well-wisher to religion, (for he was an honest 
man,) yet his notions of it were very slight and uncer- 
tain. To say truth, he was in the wavering condi- 
tion 80 finely described by Claudian : 

" Labefacta cadebat 
ReligiQ, causasque viam non sponte sequebar 
Alterius ; vacuo quae currere semina inotu 
Affirmat ; magnumque novas p^r inane figuras 
Fortuna, non arte, regi ; que numina sensu 
Ambiguo, vel nulla putat, vel nescia nostri." 

This way of thinking, or rather of doubting, he 
had contracted from the same reasons which Clau- 
dian assigns, and which had induced Brutus^ in his 
latter days, to doubt the existence of that virtue 
which he had all his life cultivated. In short, poor 
Booth imagined that a larger share of misfortunes had 
fallen to his lot than he had merited ; and this led 
him, who (though a good classical scholar) was not 
deeply learned m religious matters, into a disadvan- 
tageous opinion of Providence. A dangerous way of 
. reasoning^ in which Qur conclusions are not only too 
hasty, from an imperfect view of things ; but we are 
likewise liable to much error from partiality to our- 
selves; viewing our virtues and vices as through a 
perspective, in which we turn the glass always to our 
own advantage, so as to diminish the one, and as 
greatly to magnify the other. 

From the above reasons, it can be no wonder tliat 
Mr. Booth did not decline the acquaintance of this 

Eerson, in a place which could not promise to afford 
im any better. He answered him, therefore, with 
great courtesy, as indeed he was of a very good and 
gentle disposition; and after expressing a civil sur- 
prise at meeting him there, declared himself to be of 
the some opmion with regard to the necessity of 
human actions; adding, however, that he did not 
believe men were under any blind impulse ox direction 
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•ffiite; but that every man acted merely tWtti the 
force of that patsiofi ^ich was uppermett in his mkid^ 
and could do no otherwifie. 

A discourae oow ensued between the two gende- 
men, on the necessity arising from tiie impulse of 
&te, and the necessity arisinff from the impulse of pas- 
sion; which, as it will make a pretty pamphlet of 
kself, we shall resenre for some future opportunity. 
Wh«n this was ended^ they set forward to survey the 
gadl, and the prisonem, with the several cases of 
whom Mr. Robinson, who had been some time under 
tonfiuement, undertook to make Mr. Booth acquainted*. 



CHAPTER IV; 

Bischsihgjkfiher Secrets qfihe Prison-Home^ 

The first persons whom they passed by were three- 
men in fetters, who were enjoying themselves very- 
merrily over a bottle of wine, and a pipe of tobacco.. 
These, Mr. Robinson informed his i)riend, w6re three 
street-robbers, and were all certain of being hanged' 
the ensuing sessions. *< So inconsiderable an object/' 
aaid he, '< Is misery to light minds, when it is at any 
distance.'* 

A little fiurther they beheld a man prostrate on the 
ground, whose heavy groans,' and frantic actions, 
plainly indicted the highest disorder of mind. This 
person was, it seems, committed fbr a small felony ; 
and liis wife, who then lay in, upon hearing the ni^ws» 
had Arown herself from a window two pair of stirfai 
high/ by "vHiieh means he had, in all probability, lost 
both her and his child. 

A very pretty girl then advanced towards them^ 
vfaose hlcRuty Mr. Booth could not hel^ ^tdss&^sis^ 
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the moment ne sftw her ; declaring, at the same timie 
he thought shei^ad great- innocence in her.counte 
nance. Robinson said she was committed thither a 
an idle and disorderly person, and a common street 
walker. As she passed by Mr. Booth she damned hi 
eyes, and discharged a volley of words, every one o: 
which was too indecent to be repeated. 

They beheld now a little creature sitting by her- 
self in a corner, and crying bitterly. This girl, Mr 
Kobinson said, was committed, because her father 
in-law, who was in the grenadier guards, had swora 
that he was afraid of his life, or of some bodily harm 
which slie would do him, and she could get no sure- 
ties for keeping the peace : for which reason Justice 
Thrasher had committed her to prison. 

A great noise now arose, occasioned by the pri- 
soners all flocking to see a fellow, whipped for petty 
larceny, to which he was condemned by the court oi 
quarter-sessions ; but this soon ended in the disap- 
pointment of the spectators : for the fellow, after being 
stripped, having advanced another sixpence, was dis- 
charged untouched. 

This was immediately followed by another bustle. 
Blear-eyed Moll, and several of her conipanions, 
having got possession of a man who was committed 
for certain odious unmanlike practices, not fit to be 
named, were giving him various kinds of discipline, 
and would probably have put an end to him, had he 
not been rescued out of their hands by authority. 

When this bustle was a little allayed, M^* Booth 
took notice of a young woman in rags sitting on the 
ground, and supporting the head of an old man in hei 
lap, who appeared to be giving up the ghost. These, 
Mr^ Robinson informed him, were father and daugh- 
ter ; that the latter was committed for stealing a loaf, 
in order to support the former, and the former foi 
receiving it knowing it to be stolen. 

A well-dressed man then walked st^rlily by theni, 
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whom Mr. Robinson reported to have been committed 
on an indictment found against him for a most horrid* 
perjury; "but," says he, "we expect him to be 
bailed to-day." "Good heaven l" cries Booth, "can 
sach villains find bail, and is no person charitable 
enough to bail that poor father and aeui|^ter?^'' ^< Oh J* 
Sir," answered Robmson, " the offence of the daugh-! 
ter, being felony, is held not to be bailable in law ; 
whereas perjury is a misdemeanour, only ; and, there- 
fore, persons who are even indicted for it, are, never- 
theless, capable of being bailed. Nay, of all perju- 
ries, that of which this man is indicted is the worst : 
for it was with an intention of taking away the life of 
an innocent person by form of law. As to perjuries, 
in civil matters, they are not so very criminal. * " They 
are not," said Booth : " and yet even these are a most 
flagitious offence, and worthy the highest punishment." 
" Surely they ought to be distinguished," answered 
Robinson, " from the others : for what is taking away 
a little' property from a man compared to taking away 
his life, ana his reputation, and ruining his family into 
the bargain ?-^I hope there can be no comparison in 
the crimes, and I think there ought to be none in the . 
punishment* however, at present, the punishment of 
all perjury is only pillory, and transportation for seven 
years ; and as it is a traversable and bailable offence, 
methods are oflen found to escape any punishment' 
at all."* 

Booth expressed great astonishment at this, when 
his attention was suddenly diverted by the most 
miserable object that he had yet seen. This was a 
wretch almost naked, and who bore in his counte- 
nance, joined to an appearance of honesty, the marks 

* By. removing the indictment by Certiorari into the King*a- 
Bench, the trial is so long postponed, and the costs are so 
highly increased, that prose(^utors are often tired out, and SQme 
focapac|t4ted from pursuing, k'erhum mpietitu . 
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(>f poverty, hunger^ and dkease. He had, morediTM 
a wooden leg, and two or three scars on his fcnrehead 
^The case of this poor man is, indeed, unhapp; 
enough," said Robinson* ** He hath served his eoun 
try, lost his limb, and received several wounds at* th* 
aiege of Gibraltar. When he was discharged from th< 
hospital abroad, he came over to get into that ti 
Ch^ea, but could not immediately, as none of hi 
officers were then in England. In the meantime, h^ 
was one day apprehended and committed hither oi 
sui^icion of stealing three herrings from a fishmoogei 
He was tried several months ago for this oflSence, ant 
tojuitted ; indeed his innocence manifestly appeare 
at the trial ; but he was brought back again for lu 
lees, and here he hath lain ever since." 

Booth expressed great horror at this account, an* 
declared, if he had only so miich money in his pockei 
he would pay his fees for him ; but added, that he wa 
not possessed of a single farthing in the world. 

Robinson hesitated a moment, and then said, witl 
a smile, <^ I am going to make you, Sir, a very od< 
proposal after your last declaration; but what sa; 
you to a game at cards ? it will serve to pass a tediou 
hour, and may divert your thoughts from more un 
pleasant speculations.'* 

I do not imagine Booth would have agreed to this 
for Plough some love of gaming had been formerl 
amonest his faults, yet he was not so egregiously ad 
dieted to that vice, as to be tempted by the shabb 
pdight of Robinson, who had, if I mav so expres 
myself no charms for a gamester. If ne had, hofi 
ever, any such inclinations, he had no opportunity t 
foUow . Uiem ; for before he could make any answe 
to Jlohinson's proposal, a strapping wench came up t 
Booth, and taking hold of his arm, asked him t 
w^ aside with her; saying, << What a pox, are yo 
•uch a fresh cull that you do not know this fellow 



Vby, he is a gambler, and committed for cheating 
at play. There 19 not 8U(& a pickpocket in the whole 
quad/** 

A scene of altercalicm now ensued between Hobin- 
8on and the lady» which ended in a bout at fisticuffs^ 
IB which the lady was gceatly superior to the philo* 
Bopher. 

While the two Combatants were engaged, a grave- 
looking man, rather better dressed than the majority 
of the con^any, came up to Mr. Booth, and taking 
kuqi aside, 6aid> '< I am sorry, Sir, to see a gentleman, 
^ you appear to be, in such intimacy with that rascal, 
>mo makes no scruple of disowning all revealed reli- 
gion. As for Crimes, they are human errors, and sig- 
nify but little ; nay, perhaps, the worse a man is by 
nature the moi^e room there is for grace. The spirit 
is active, and loves best to inhabit those minds where 
it mny meet with the most work. Whatever your 
icrime be, therefore, I would not have you despair ; 
but rather rejoice at it: for perhaps it may be the 
means of your being called.'* He ran on for a con- 
siderable time with this cant, without waiting for an 
answer, and ended in declaring himself a methodist. 

Just as the methodist had finished his discourse, 
a beautiful young woman was ushered into the gaol* 
She was genteel and well dressed, and did not in the 
least resemble those females whom Mr. Booth had 
hitherto seen. The constable had no sooner delivered 
her at the gate, than she asked, with a commanding 
voice, for the keeper ; and, when he arrived, she said 
to him, <' Well, Sir, whither am I to be conducted ? 
I hope I am not to take up my lodging with these 
creatures." The keeper answered, with a kind of 
surly respect, " Madam, we have- rooms for those 
that can afford to pay for them." At tliese words 
she pulled a handsome purse from hef pocket, in 

* A cant word for a prison. 
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which many guineas chihked/ saying, with an air of 
indignation, ^< that she was not come thither on slc^ 
count of poverty.** The keeper no sooner viewed the 
purse, than his features became all softened in an in- 
stant ; and with all • the courtesy of which he was 
master, He desired the lady to walk with him, assuring 
her that she should have the best apartment in his 
house. 

Mr. Booth was now leflt alone ; for the methodist 
had forsaken him, having, as the phrase of the sect is, 
searched him to the bottom. In fact, he had tho- 
roughly examined every one of Mr. Booth's pockets ; 
from which he had conveyed away a penknife, and an 
iron snuff-box, these being all the moveables which 
were to be found. - 

Booth was standing near the gate of the prison/ 
when the young lady above-mentioned was introduced 
into the yard. He viewed her features very attdn- 
Sirely, and was persuaded that he knew her. She 
was indeed so remarkably handsome, that it was 
hardly possible for any who had ever seen her to for- 
get her. He inquired of one of the under-keepers, 
if the name of^rthe prisoner lately arrived was not 
Matthews ; to which he was answered, that her name 
was not Matthews but Vincent, and that she was 
committed for murder. 

The latter part of this inforoiation made Mr. Booth 
suspect his memory more than the former : for it was 
very poslbj^le that she might have changed her name ; 
but he hardly thought she could have so far changed 
her nature as to be guilty of a crime so very incon- 
gruous with her former gentle manners: n)r Miss 
Matthews had both the birth and education of a gen- 
tlewoman. He concluded, therefore, that he was 
certainly mistaken, and rested satisfied without any 
further inquiry. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Containing certain Adventures which befel Mr. Booth 

in the Prison. 

The remainder of the' day Mr. Booth spent in 
inelancholy contemplation on his present condition. 
He was destitute of the . common necessaries of life, 
and consequently unahle to subsist where he was; 
nor was there a single person in Town to whom he 
could, with any reasonable hope, apply for his deli- 
very. Grief for some time banished the thoughts of 
food from his mind; but, in the morning, nature 
' began to grow uneasy for want of her usual nourish- 
ment: for he had not ate a morsel during the lu^t 
forty hours. A penny loaf, which is, it seems, the 
ordinary allowance to the prisoners in Bridewell, was 
now delivered him; and while he was eating this, a 
man brought him a little packet sealed up, infornsing 
hiih that it came by a messenger who said it required 
no answer. 

Mr. Booth now opened his packet, and after unfold- 
ing several pieces of blank paper successively, at last 
discovered a guinea, wrapped up with great care in 
the innermost paper. He was vastly surprised at this 
sight, as he had few, if any friends, from whom ho 
could expect such a favour, slight as it was ; and not 
one of his friends, as he was apprised, knew of his 
confinement. As there was no direction to the packet, 
nor a word of ivriting contained in it, he began to 
suspect that it was delivered to the wrong person ; 
and/ being one of the most untainted honesty, he 
found out the man who gave it to him, and again 
examined him concerning the person who brought It^ 
and- the message delivered with it. The man assured 
Booth that he had made no mistake; saying, '* If youc 
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i^me is Booth, Sir, I am positive you are the gentle- 
man to whom the parcel I gave you belongs." 

The most scrupulous honesty would, perhaps, in 
such a situation, have been well enough satisfied in 
^finding no owner for the guinea; especiaTly wh^^ 
proclamation had been mai& in the prison, that Mr. 
booth had received a packet without any direction, 
to. which if any person had any claim, and would 
discover the contents, he was ready to. deliver it (lO 
-8uch claimant.. No such claimant being found> (I 
. mean non^vwho knew the contents; for naany swore 
that theyv ejected just such m packet, and beloved tt 
to be their property,) Mr. Booth very calmly resolved 
to apply the money to his own ose« 

Tne first t^ung, after' redemption of the txMl, which 
Mr. Booth) hun^ as. he was, thought of, was to 
supply himself with snuff, whi<^ he had long, to hris 
gr:eat sorrow, been without.. On this occasion, be 
' presently missed that iron box which the methodist 
had so dexterously conveyed out of hb pockety as we 
mentioned in the last chapter. 

He no sooner missed this boic, than he immediately 
suspected that the gambler was the person who had 
stolen it ; nay, s6 well was he assured of this man's 
guilt, that it may, perhaps, be improper to say he 
barely suspected it. Though Mr. Booth was, as we 
have hinted^ a man of a very ^weet disposition, yeC 
.was he rather over*wartn. Having, therefore, nc 
dotibt concerning the person of the thief, he eagerh 
sought himr put, and very bluntly charged him wit' 
the fact.. 

The gamble!^, whom I tliink we should now call tb^ 
philosopher, received this charge without the leai 
visible motion either^ of mind Or muscle. Afler ;. 
short pause of a few • moments, he answered, with 
great solemnity, as foUoi^d : "Young man, I am eu* 
tjrely unconcerned at your ^tnindless suspicion. Us 
tJuit. ceosures a stranger, as i am to you, without any 
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causey makes a worse compliment to himself than lo 
,the stranger. You know yourself,- friend ; you know 
not me. It is true, indeed, you heard me accused of 
.being a cheat and a gamester; but. who is my ac- 
cuser? Look at my apparel^ friend; do thieves and 
gamesters wear such clothes as these? play is my 
folly, not my vice; it is my impulse, and I have been 
a martyr to it. Would a gamester have asked another 
to play wheQ. he could have lost eighteen-pence and 
won nothing ? however, if you • are not satisfied, you 
may search my pockets ; the outside of all but one 
will serve your turn, and, in that dne, there is the 
eighteen-pence I told you of." He then turned up 
.his clothes; and his. pockets entirely resembled the 
pitchers of the Belides. * 

. Booth was a little staggered at this defence. He 
said, the real value of the iron box was too inconsider- 
able to mention ; but that he had a capricious value 
for it, for the sake of th^ person who gave it him ; 
^* for though it is not,'* said he, ^* worth sixpence, I 
would willingly give a crown to any one who would 
bring it me again." 

Robinson answered, " If that be the case, you have 
nothing more to do but to signify your intention in 
the prison ; and I am well convinced you will not be 
long without regaining the possession of your snufif-' 
box." 

• This advice was immediately followed, and with 
success, the methodist presently producing the box ; 
which, he said, he had found, and should have re- 
turned it before, had he known the person to whom 
It belonged ; adding, with uplifted eyes, that the spirit! 
would not suffer him knowingly to detain the goods 
of another, however inconsiderable the value was.' 
*< Why so, friend ?" said Robinson. *' Have I iiot 
heard you often say, the wickeder any man was, the 
better, provided he was what you csul a belie^wer?'^ 
** You mistake me/' cries Cooper, (for th|t:was tha 
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name of the m^thodist,) ** no man can be wicked 
after he ib possessed by the spirit. There is a wide 
difference between the days of sin, and the days of 
grace. I have been a sinner myself.** " I believe 
thee," cries Robinson, with a sneer. ** I care not," 
answered the other, << what an atheist believes. I 
suppose you would insinuate that I stole the snuff- 
box; but I value not your malice; the Lord knows 
my innocence.** He then walked off with the reward ; 
and Booths turning to Robinson, very earnestly asked 
pardon for his groundless Suspicion ; which the other, 
without any he^tation, accorded him, saying, <^ You 
never accused me, Sir ;. you Suspected some gambler,, 
with whose dhatacter I have no^ concern. I should be 
angry with a friend or acquaintance who should give k 
iiasty credit io any allegation against me ; but I have 
no reason to>be offended with you for believing what 
the woman, and the rascal who is just gone, and who 
» committed here ^r a pickpocket, (which you did not 
pertiaps know, ) told you to my disadvantage. And if 
you thought i6e to^be a gambler, you had just reasoir 
to suspect any ill of me : for 1 myself am confined 
here by the perjury of one of those villains ; Who^ 
having cheated mo of my money at play, and hearing 
that I intended to apply to a magistrate against him, 
himself began the attack, and obtained a warrant 
against me of Justice Thrasher, who, without hearing 
one speech in my defence, committed me to this place.'* 

Booth testified great compassion at this account, 
and he having invited Robinson to dimmer, they spent 
that day together. In the aflernoOn Booth indulged 
'* his friend with a game at carcb : at first for halfpence, 
and af);erwards fOr shillings, when fortune so fkvoured 
Robinson, that he did not leave the other a single 
shilling in his pocket. ^ 

A tarprising run of luck in a gamester is oflen mts« 
taken for somewhat else, by persons who are not over- 
zealous b^evers in the divmity of fortune. I have 



inown » stranger at Bath, who hath happened for- 
tunately (I nlignt almost say unfortunately) to have 
four by honours in his hand almost every time he 
dealt, for a whole evening, shunned uniyetsajly by the 
whole coknpany th6 next day. And certain it is, that 
Mn Booili^ Uiougfa of a temper very little inclined to 
ftiMplcion> began to #aVer in his opinion, whether the 
eiiavaeter giten by Mr. Robinson of himself, or that 
which the others gave of him, was the truer^ 

In the morning, hunger paid him a second visit, and 
fbund him agi£dn in the same situation as before. After 
leme deliberation, therefore, he resolved to ask Robin- 
ion to lend him a shilling or two bf that money which 
was lately his own. And this experiment, he thought, 
would <ionfirm him- either in a good or evil opinion of 
thttt gentleman. 

To this demand, Robinson answered, with great 
alacrity, that he should very gladly have complied, 
had not fortune played one of her jade tricks with 
•hita: ** for since my wmning of you," said he, ** I 
have beeti stripped not only of your money, but my 
■own." He was going to harangue further i but Booth, 
with gteat indignation, turned from him. 
'. This poor ^ntleman had very little time to reflect 
«n his owA misery, or the rascality, as it appeared to 
him, iS£ the odtet, when the same person, who had the 
4ay before deiisr&red him the guinea fVom the unknown 
iatid, Ugain accbsted him, and told him a lady in the 
house (sb he expressed himself) desired the favour of 
hk company. 

Mr. Booth innmediately obeyed the message, and 
i^as conducted into a room in the prison, where he 
was presently convinced that Mrs. Vincent was na 
etlier than his old acquamtance Miss Matthews.. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Containing the extraordinary Behaviour of Miss Mat-- 
thews on her Meeting mth Booth f ana some endea* 
vours to prove f by reason and authority ^ that it is 
possible jor a Woman to appear, to be vohat she rtaUy 
is'ndt. 

Eight or nine years had passed since any interview 
between Mr. Booth and Miss Matthews; and their 
meeting now in so extraordinary a place affected both 
of them with an equal surprise. 

After some immaterial ceremonies, the lady ao« 
quainted Mr. Booth, that having heard there was'n 
person in the prison who knew her by the name of 
Matthews, she had great curiosity to inquire who he 
was, whereupon he had been shown to her from the 
window of the house; that she immediately recol- 
lected him, and bqing informed of his distressful 
situation, for which she expressed great concern, she 
liad sent him that guinea which he had received the 
day before; and then proceeded to excuse herself for 
not having desired to see him at that time, when she 
was under the greatest disorder and hurry of spirits. 

Booth made many handsome acknowledgments of 
her favour ; and added, that he very little wondered 
at the disorder of her spirits, concluding, that he was 
heartily concerned at seeing her there ; *^ but I hopt^ 
Madam," said he 

Here he hesitated^ upon which, bursting into an 
agony of tears, she criea out, '* O Captain, Captain, 
many extraordinary things have past smce last I saw 
you. O gracious Heaven! ^^id I ever expect that 
this would be the next place of our meeting ! ' 
' She then flung herself into a chair, where she gave 
a loose to her passion, whilst he, in the most affec- 



thiDBte tod tender maniier» dfideaT^yonsd t6«6ollie tttd 
eomfoit fasr; but passion iUolf did, ftrobably, more 
(or its oivM relief than all his IHendly coiisc^ationB. 
Hafiog vented litis ui a larrge flood «f tears> ^e he-* 
came preOy weU coiiipMed; tmt Booth uiftbnppity 
mendoaing her father, she agaia relapsed into ski 
agonjr/ and cried out, " Why^ why m\\ you i^epeat^he 
name of thM dear man^ I have dl^aced hmi) Mr. 
Bootkf 1 am unworthy the btoie of his daa^hter."-'^ 
Mere passion again stx>pped her wordd> and discharged 
Itself m tears.. 

ASber this second vieiit of sorroMr or shame, or, If %9te 
leader pleafies^ of n^,«he once Aiore vecovered Ct^i 
her agonies. To say the truths these 9ite^ I bcti^H/<e, 
as crkioal discharges T>f nature, as a^y of l^se which 
areaO oaHed by the physicians ; and do more elfeio 
tually relieve the mrnd tiian an^inemedies vv*ilh wlikh 
the whole mttteria medSca of philosophy cdn> supply it. 

When Mrs. Vinoent had reeov>erea. her facuitfes, 
jshe perceived Booth standing silent, with a nrixturc of 
coocem and astx>aishment m hia eoontenance ; then 
addressing herself to him with an air oJfni(tet bewitch- 
ing softness^ of which she was a periVet ^mistress, ^e 
aud, ** I do rneit wonder at your amaaement) Captain 
Booth.; nor indeed at t^ concern whioh you so 
ifHtdnkf dncover for me ; For I well know the goodn^fete 
of your nature: but<dh, Mr.Bboth! believe nve, wtWeii 
you know what hath fastppened since our last meetfbg, 
your concern will be raised, howe^^er yonr tu^tonim- 
ment may Cease. O, Sir, you are d ^iiranger to ^Hb 
cpise df my sorrows." 

<< I fao|>e I nn, Madam,**^ answei^d he ; <* fyt t 
cannot b^eve what I have heard in the prison { — 
«urely mutder*' — ^^^t which words she stalled from 
her chair, repeating — ^'iMurdieT I^^Oh ! it is mnsic in 
my ears! You have heard, then, the cause of niy 
co|nmitnMiiit«-^teiy glory, my deiight, my reparation 1 
¥cs» my «ld fnend, this is the hand^ this is the wtth 
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that drove the pBiknife to his heart. Unkind fortune! 

that not one drop of his blood reached my hand ! — 

. Indeed, Sir, I would never haVe washed it from it.-^ 

. But, though I have not the happiness to see it on my 

hand, I have the glorious satisfaction of remembering 

r saw it run in rivers on the floor ;-^I isaw it forsake 

his cheeks; — I saw him fall a-mart3rr to my revenge! 

. And is the killing a villain to be called murder ?-»- 

, Perhaps the law calls it so ; — let it call it what it will, 

or punish me as it pleases. — ^Punish me ! — no, no — 

that is not in the power of man — not of that monster 

man, Mr. Booth. I am undone, am revenged, and 

have now no more business for life ; let them take it 

from me when they will." 

Our poor gentleman turned pale with horror at this 
speech ; and the ejaculation of << Good Heavens! what 
do 1 hear 1" burst spontaneously from his lips..* Nor 
c;an we wonder at tnis, though he was the bravest of 
men.; for her voice, her looks, her gestures, were pro- 
4)erly adapted to the sentiments she expressed. Such, 
indeed, was her image, that neither could Shakespear 
.describe, nor Hogarth paint, nor Clive act, a fury in 
higher perfection. 

/ " What do you hear?" reiterated she : " You hear 
the resentment of the most injurfed of women* You 
have heard, you say, of the murder; but do you 
know the cause, Mr. Booth ? have you, since your 
return to England, visited that country where we for- 
merly knew one another ?-:— tell me, do you know my 
wretched story? tell me that, my friend." 

Booth hesitated for an answer ; indeed he had 
heard some imperfect stories, not much to her advan- 
tage* She waited not till he. had formed a speech ; 
but cried, " Whatever you may have heard, you can- 
not be acquainted with all the strange accidents which 
have occasioned your seeing me in a place, which, at 
pur last parting, it was so unlikely that I should ever 
^bav9 been found in; nor i»n you know the pause of 
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all that I Iiave uttered, anii which, t am convinced, you 
never expected to have heard from my mouth. If thesa 
circumstances raise your curiosity, I will satisfy it." > 

He answered, that curiosity was too mean a word 
to express his ardent desire of knowing her story. 
Upon which, with very little previous ceremony, she 
began to relate what is written in the following chapter. 

But, before we put an end to this, it may be neces- 
sary to whisper a woi*d or two to the critics, who 
nave, perhaps, begun to express no less astonishment' 
than Mr. Booth, that a lady, in whom we had re- 
marked a most extraordinary power of displaying 
soilness, should, the very next moment afler the 
words were out of our mouth, express sentiments be- 
coming' the lips of a Dalila, Jezebel, Medea, Semi- 
ramis, Parysatis, Tanaquil, Livilla, Messalina, Agrip- 
pina, Brunichilde, EU'rida, Lady Macbeth, Joan of 
Naples, Christina of Sweden, Katharine Havs, Sarali 
Malcolm, Con. Phillips,* or any other herome of the 
tender sex, which history, sacred or profane, ancient 
or modern, false or true, hatit recorded. 

We desire such critics to remember, that it is the 
same £nglish climate, in which, on the lovely 10th of 
June, under a serene sky, the amorous Jacobite, kissing 
the odoriferous zephyr's breath, gathers a nosegay of 
white roses to deck the whiter breast of Celia ; and in 
which, on the 11th of June, the very next day, the 
boisterous Boreas, roused by the hollow thunder, 
rushes horrible through the air, and driving the wet 
tempest before him, levels the hope of the husbandman 
with the eacth, dreadful remembrance of the conse- 
quences of the Revolution. 

Again, let it be remembered, that it is the self-same 
Celia, ail tender, soil, and delicate, who, with a voice 
the sweetness of which the Sirens might envy, warbles 
thd harmonious song in praise of the young adven* 
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fhough last, not least. 
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^rer ; md agaia« the next day, or, perhaps lihe next 
liourji with fiery. eyea» wrmkled brows, and foaming 
lips, roars fprth trea^n and nonsense, in a politicid 
argument with some fair one of a different principle. 

Or, if the critic l^e a whig, and consequently dis-' 
iikes such kind of similies, as being too favourable to 
j^aoobitism, let hitn be contented with the following 
story: 

I happened in my youth to sit behind two ladies in 
a side-box at a play, where, in the balcony on the op- 
posite side, was placet! the inimitable B y C s, 

in company with a young fellow of no very formal, or 
^indeed sober, appearance. One of the ladies, I re- 
mevnber, said to the other,-—" Did you ever see any 
tiling look so modest and so innocent as that giii over 
the way ? what pity it is such a creature should be in 
the way of ruin, as I am afraicUshe is, by her being 
alone with that young fellow !" Now this lady was no 
bad physiognomist ; for it was impossible to conceive 
a ereater appearance of modesty, mnocence, and sim- 
plicity, than what nature tiad displayed in the counte-* 
nance of that girl ; and yet, ^all appearances notwith- 
standing, I myself (remember, critic, it was in my 
youth) had a ^ew mornings before seen that very iden- 
tical picture of all those engaging qualities m bed 
with a rake at a bagnio, smoking tobacco, drinking 
punch, talking obscenity, and swearing and cursing 
with all the impiulence and impiety of the lowest 
and most abandoned trull of a soldier. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Li tvhick Miss Matthews begins her History, • 

Miss Matthews, having barred the door on the 
inside, as securely as it was before barred on the out« 
aide, proceeded as follows : 
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" You niajr imagine I am going to begin my history 
at the time when you left the country ; but I cannot^ 
help reminding you of something which happened 
before. You. will soon recollect the incident; but I 
believe you little know the consequence, either at that 
time or since. Alas 1 I could keep a secret then ; 
now I have no secrets ; the world- knows all ; and it ii^ 
not worth my while to conceal any thing. Well ! — ; 
Yoii will not wonder, I believe. J protest I can 
hardly tell it you even now. But I am convinced 
you have too good an opinion of yourself to be sur- 
prised at any conquest you may have mad^. Few 
men want that good opinion — and perhaps very few. 
had ever more reason for it. Indeed, Will, you was a 
charming fellow in those days ; nay, you are not much 
altered tor the worse now, at least in the opinion of 
some women : for your complexion and features arei 

S'own much more masculine than they were." Here, 
ooth made her a low bow, most probably with a 
compliment ; and, after a little hesitation, she again 
proceeded, — " Do you remember a contest which, 
nappened at an asifenibly, betwixt myself and Miss 
Jonnson, about standing uppermost? you was then 
my partner; and young Williams danced with the 
other lady. The particulars are not now worth men- 
tioning, tnough I suppose you have long since forg6t 
them. Let it suffice that you supported my claim, 
and Williams very sneakingly gave up that of his 
partnet* who was, with much difficulty, afterwards 
prevaUed on to dance with him. You said, — I anx 
sure I repeat the words exactly, — that you would 
not for the world affront any lady there ; but that you 
thought you might, without any such danger, declare, 
that thne was no assembly in which that lady, mean* 
ing youriiumble servant, was not worthy of the upper- 
most place; * nor will I,' said you, * suffer the first duke 
in England, when she is at the uppermost end of the 

VOJ#. x» £ 
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ItM^y and hath caHed her dancei to lead his partner 
ilboveher.' 

<< ¥^at made thia the more pleasing to me was, that 
1 secretly hated Miss Johnson. Wnl you have the 
reasmi ? why then, I will tell you honestly — she was 
taj rnral ;— that word, perhaps, lUBtonishes you, as you 
Aever^ I believe, heard of any one who made his 
addresses to me ; and indeed my heart was, till that 
night, entirely indifferent to all mankind. I mean, 
then, that she was my rival for praise, for beauty, for 
dress, for fortune, and, consequently, for admiration. 
My triumph on this conquest is not to be expressed, 
tBov more than my delight in the person to whom I 
chiefly owed it. The former, I fancy, was visible to 
the wn6le company ; and I desired it should be so : 
but the letter was so well concealed, that no one, I 
am confident, took any notice of it. And yet you 
appeared to me that night to be an angel. You looked, 
you danced, you spoke— every thing charmed me." 

*' Good Heavens !" cries Booth, ** is it possible you 
should do me so much unmerited honour, and I should 
be dunce enough not to perceive the least symptom !" 

** I assure you,^' answered she, ** I did all I could 
to prevent you ; and yet I almost hated you for npt 
seeing through what I strove to hide. Why, Mr. 
Booth, was you not more quick-sighted?—! will 
answer for you :— your afiections were more happily 
disposed to a much better woman than myself, whom 
you married soon afterwards. I should ask you for 
her, Mr. Booth; I should have asked you for her 
before ; but I am unworthy of asking for her, or of 
calling her my acquaintance.*' ' 

Booth stopped her short, and she was running into 
another fit of passion, and begged her tojimit all: 
former matters, and acquaint him with that part of 
her history to which he was an entire stranger. 

She then renewed her discourse as follows : *^ Totr 



imfff Vr* B$i!Oth> I aoon nfterwardi left thtit town, 
i^on ^e deaith of my grandmother, and returned 
jiome to mr father^ house ; where I had not been 
long arrived (before aoipe troopa of dragoons came to 

Juart^r }n our neighbourhood. Among the officers 
lere was a cornet^ ybose detested name was Hdi)- 
befs, a name I could scarce repeat, had I not at the 
same time the pleasure to reflect that he is now no 
more. My father^ you know, who is a hearty well- 
wisher to the prejsent government, used always to 
incite the- officers to his house ; so did he these. Nor 
was it long before this cornet in so particular a man- 
ner recommended hin^self to the poor old gentleman, 
(I cannot think of him without tears,) that our house 
became his principal habitation ; and he was rarely at 
his quarters, unless when his superior officers obhged 
him to be ther^. 1 shall say nothing of his person, 
nor could . that be any recommendation to a man ; it 
was such, however, as no woman could have made an 
objection to. Nature had certainly wrapt up her 
odious work in a most beautiful covering. To say 
the truth, he was the handsomest man, except one 
only, that I ever saw — p-I assure you, 1 have seen a 

handsonier — ^but well. He had, besides, all the 

qualifications of a gentleman ; was genteel, and ex- 
tremely polite; spoke French well, and danced to a 
miracle ; but what chiefly recommended him to ray 
father, was hi9 skill in music, of which, you know, 
that dear man was the most violent lover. I wish he 
was not too susceptible of flattery on that head ; for 
. I have heard Hebbers often greatly commend jny 
father's performance, and have observed, that the 
good man was wonderfully pleased with such com- 
mendai^ons. To say the truth, it is the only way I 
can account for the extraordinary friendship which 
my father conceived for this person ; such a friend- 
ship, that he at last became a part of our family. 
** This very circumstance, which| as I am convincedi 
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' BtroLg y .ecdmmende^ him to my fatli^, had the very 
^ contrary effect with me; I hiid never any delight in 
music, and it was not without much difficulty -I was 
prevailed on to learn to play on the harpsicnord, in 
which I had made a very slender progress. As this 
man, therefore, was frequehll^ the occasion of my 
being importuned to play against my will, I began ta 
entertain some dislike for him on tnat account ; and 
as to his person, I assure you, I long continuied to 
look on it with great indifference. 

'< How strange will the art of this man apj^ear to 
you presently, who had sufficient address to convert 
that very circumstance which had at first occasioned 
my dislike, into the first seeds of affection for him ! 

" You have often, I believe, heard my sister Betty 
play on the harpsichord; she was indeed reputed the 
best performer in the whole country. 

^* I was the farthest in the world from regarding 
this perfection of hers with envy. In reality, per- 
haps, I despised all perfection of this kind ; at leadt, 
as I had neither skill nor ambition to excel in this 
way, I looked upon it as a matter of mere indifference. 

** Hebbers first put thi^ emulation in my head. He 
took great pains to persuade me that I had much 
greater abilities of the musical kind than my sistet* ; 
and that I might with the greatest ease, if I pleased, 
excel her; offering me, at the same time, his assi^- 
ance, if I would resolve to undertake it. 

** When he had sufficiently inflamed my ambition, 
in which perhaps he found too littl^ difficulty, the con- 
tinual praises of my sister, which before I had disre- 
garded, became more, and more nauseous in my ears ; 
and the rather as music being tlie favourite passion 
of my father, I became apprehensive (not without 
frequent hints from Hebbers of that nature) that she 
mignt.gain too great a preference in his favour. 

^* To my harpsichord, then, I applied myself night 
and dttf , with such industry and attention, that I soon 
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began to p^arm in a tolenibld maimpr. I do not 
absolutely sa^ I excelled my sister ; tot many were of 
a different opinion ; but indeed there might be some 
partiaiity in aH that. 

^ Hebbers, at least, declared himself On my side, 
and nobody could dom>t his judgment. He asserted 
openfyy that I played in the better manner of the two ; 
and one day, when I was playing to him alone, he 
alRscted to burst into a rapture of admiration, and 
squeezing me gently by the hand, said, ' There, 
nadam, I now declare you excel your sister as much 
in music, as,* added he, in a whispering sigh, < you do 
her, and all the world, in every other charm.' 

** No woman can bear any superiority in whatever 
thing she desires to excel in. I now began to hate 
all the admirers of my sister, to be uneasy at every 
commendation bestowed on her skill in music, and 
consequently to love Hebbers for the preference which 
he gave to mine. 

** It was now that I began to survey the handsome 
person of Hebbers with pleasure. And here, Mr. 
booth, I will betray to you the grand secret of our 
sex. Many women, I believe, do, with great inno» 
cence, and ev^n with great indifference, converse with 
men of the finest persons; but this, I am confident, may 
be affirmed with truth, that, when once a woman comes 
to ask diis question of herself— Is the man whom I 
like for some other reason handsome ? her fate, and 
his too, very strongly depend on her answering in the 
affirmative* ^ 

** Hebbmibo sooner perceivc*d that he made an 
impression . $^tby heart, of which, I am satisfied, I 
gave hini too undeniable tokens, than he affected, on 
a sudden, to shun me in the most apparent manner. 
He wore the most melancholy air in my presence, 
and, by his dejected looks and sighs, firmly perspaded 
me, that there was some secret sorrow labouqi|)f in 

s 3 
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his bosom; nor will it be. difficult for you to imi^ine 
to what cause I imputed it. 

<< Whilst I was fishing. for his declaration of a pas- 
sion, in which I thought I could not be mistaken, and^ 
at the same time, trembling whenever we met, with 
the apprehension of this very declaration, the widow 
Carey came from London to make us a visit, intending 
to stay the whole summer at our house. 

<< Those who know Mrs. Carey, will scarce think 
I do her an injury, in saying, she is far from bein^ 
handsome ; and yet she is as finished a coquette as if 
she had the highest beauty to support that character. 
But, perhaps, you have seen her ; and, if you have, 
I am convinced you will readily subscribe to my 
opinion." 

Booth answered, he had not; and then she pro* 
ceeded as in the following chapter. 



: CHAPTER VIII. 

The History of Miss Matthevos continued. 

" Tniis young lady had not been three days with us, 
before Hebbers grew so particular with her, that it 
was generally observed ; and my poor father, who, I 
believe, loved the cornet as if he had been his son, 
begah to jest on the occasion, as one who would not 
be displeased at throwing a good jo^iture into the 
arms of his friend. 

<< You will easily guess. Sir, the disposition of my 
mind on this occasion; but I was not permitted to 
suffer long under it ; for one day, when Hebbers was 
alone with me, he took an opportunity of expressing 
his abhorrence at the thoughts of marrying for in- 
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tereBt, contrary to hi» inclinations. I was wann on 
the subject, and, I believe, went so far as to say, that 
none but fools and villains did so. He replied, with 
a sigh, < Yes, madam, but what would ^ou think of a 
man whose heart is all the whik bleeding for wnother 
woman, to whom he would willingly sacrifice the 
world ; but, because he must sacrifice her interest as 
well as his own, never durst even give her a hint of 
that passion which was preying on his very vitals ? Do 
you believe, Miss Fanny, there is such a wretch on 
eartli ?* I answered, with an assumed coldness, I did 
not believe there was. He then took me gently hj 
the hand, and, with a look so tender that I cannot 
describe it, vowed he was himself that wretch. Then 
starting, as if conscious of an error committed, he 
cried, with a faltering voice, * What am I sajrihg! 
Pardon me, Miss Fanny ; since I beg only your pityj 
I will never ask for more.' — At these words, hearing 
my father coming up, I betrayed myself entirely, it, 
indeed, 1 had not done it before. I hastily withdrew 
ray hand, crying, * Hush, for Heaven's sake ! my 
father is just coming in :' my blushes, my look, and my 
accent telling him, I suppose, all which he wished to 
know. i v.. 

<< A few days now brought matters to aii eclair- 
cissement between us ; the being undeceived in what 
had given me so much uneasiness, gave me a pleasure 
too sweet to b^ resisted. To triumph over the widow, 
for whom I had, in a very short time, contracted a; 
most inveterate hatred, was a pride not to be described^ 
Hebbers appeared to me to be the cause of all this 
happiness. I doubted not but that he had the most; 
disinterested passion for me, and thought him every 
way worthy of its return. I did return it, and accepted 
him as my lover. 

<VHe declared the greatest apprehensioiis of Viny/ 
father's suspicion, though I am convinced these lr^ 
causelessi had his designs been honourable. Toblira 
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Ibese, I eoQfi^nted that he sihould carry on sham 
addresses to the widow, who was now a constant jest 
beiwGQH us; atid he pretended, from time to time, to 
Acquaint me faithfully with every thing that passed at 
JiiS' interviews with her; nor was this raithless woman 
;wanting.in her part of the deceit. She carried herself 
to me fdl the while with a show of affection, and pre- 
tended to have the utmost friendship for me. ^ut 
;5uch are the friendships of women !" 

At this remark. Booth, though enough affected at 
noipe parts of the story, had great difficulty to refrain 
from laughter ; but, by good luck, he escaped being 
perceived ; and the lady went on without interruption; 

** I am come now to a part of my narrative in which 
it is impossible to be particular, without being tedious ; 
for as to the commerce between lovers, it is, I believe^ 
much, the same in all cases, and there is, perhaps, 
scarce a single phrase that hath not been repeated ten 
niillions of times. 

** One thing, however, as I strongly remarked it 
then, so I will repeat it to you now. In all our con- 
versations, in moments when he fell into the warmest 
raptures, and expressed the greatest uneasiness at the 
delay of his joys, he seldom mentioned the word mar- 
riagje ; and never once solicited a day for that pur- 
pose* Indeed, women cannot be cautioned too much 
against such lovers ; for though I have heard, and 
pqrhaps truly, of some of our sex of a virtue so exalted 
that it is proof against eyety temptation ; yet the 
geoerality, I amafic^id, are too much in the power of 
a man tp whonDth^ have owned an afiection. What 
i^ c^led jbeifig upon a good footing is, perhaps, being 
1^09, a very dangerous one^ and a woman who ham 
g^ven her jeonaent to marry oan hardly be said to be 
safe till she is married. 

-. <:< 4^nd A^w, Sir, I hasten to ;tke period of my ruin. 
\)^e MttA jg . wiedding in our ftm^Ji ^BOf tnutfcal sister 
iiMiiSiMHed M a young IbHow aa-miidea! as tterseli^ 
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Such a match, you maybe sure, amongst other festi- 
▼itiesy must have a ball. Oh! Mr. Booth, ahull 
modesty forbid me to remark to you what passed on 
that occasion ? But why do I mention modesty, who 
have no pretensions to it ? Every thing was said, and 
practised, on that occasion, as if the purpose had been 
to inflame the mind of every woman present. That 
effect, I freely own to you, it had with me. Music, 
dancing, wine, and the most luscious conversation, in 
which my poor dear father innocently joined, raised 
ideas in me of which I shall for ever repent ; and I 
wbhed (why should I deny it?) that it had been my 
wedding, instead of my sister's. 

'^ The villain Hebbers danced with me that ni^ht, 
and he lost no opportunity of improving the occasion* 
In short, the dreadful evening came. My father, 
though it was a very unusual thing with him, grew 
intoxicated with liquor ; most of the men were in the 
same condition ; nay, I myself drank more than I was 
accustomed to, enough to inflame, though not to dis- 
order. I lost my former bed-fellow, my sister, and, — 
you may, I tlilnk, guess the rest, — the villain found 
means to steal to my chamber, and I was undone. 

** Two months I passed iii this detested commerce, 
buying, even then, my guilty, half-tasted pleasures at 
too dear a rate, with continual horror and apprehen- 
sion ; but what have I paid since, what do I pay now^ 
Mr. Booth ? Oh, may my fate be a warning to every 
woman to keep her innocence, to resist every tempta* 
tion, since she is certain to repent of the foolish bar- 
ciun. , May it be a warning to her to deal with man- 
kind with care and caution; to shun the least ap- 
proaches of dishonour, and never to confide too much 
m the honesty of a man, nor in her own strength, 
where she has so much at stake : let her remembe^r 
she walks on a precipice, and the bottomless pit is to 
receive her if she slips ; nay, if she makes but one 
false step. 
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^I ask yonr pardon, Mr. Bootb| I might hare 
spared these exhortations, since no woman hears me; 
but you will not wonder at seeing me affected op this 
eccasion." 

Booth declared he was much more surprised at her 
being able so well to preserve her temper in recount- 
ing her story. 

** O Sir," answered she, << I am at length reconciled 
to my fate ; and I can now die with pleasure, since I 
die revenged. I am not one of those mean wretches 
who can sit down and lament their misfortunes : if I 
ever shed tears, they are the tears of indignation ;— 
bjAt I will proceed. 

** It was my &te now to solicit marriage ; and I 
failed not to do it in the most earnest manner. He 
answered me at first with procrastinations, declaring, 
from time to time, he would mention it to my father, 
and still excusing himself for not doing it. At last 
he thought on an expedient to obtain a longer re- 
prieve. This was, by preten'ding that he should, in a 
very few weeks, be prefen-ed to the command of a 
troop ; and then, he said, he could, with some con- 
fidence, propose the match. 

*' In this delay I was persuaded to acquiesce, and 
was, indeed, pretty easy, for I had not yet the least 
mistrust of his honour ; but what words can paint my 
sensations ! when one morning he came into my room, 
•with all the marks of dejection on his countenance, 
and, throwing an open letter on the table, said, 
* There is news. Madam, in that letter, which I am 
unable to tell you ; nor can it give you more concern 
than it hath given me.' 

** This letter was from his captain, to acquaint him, 
that the route, as th^y call it, was arrived^ and that 
they were to march within two days. And this, I am 
since convinced, was what he expected, instead of the 

Sreferment which had been made the pretence of 
claying our marriage. 
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** The shock which I felt at reading this was inex- 
pressible, occasioned, indeed, principally by the de- 
parture of a villain whom I loved. However, I soon 
acauired sufficient presence of mind to remember the 
mam point ; and I now insisted peremptorily on his 
making me immediately his wife, whatever might be 
the consequence. 

** He seemed thunderstruck at this proposal, being,' 
I suppose, destitute of any excuse: but I was too 
impatient to wait for an answer, and cried out with 
much eagerness, ' Sure you cannot hesitate a moment 
upon this matter ! * < Hesitate ! — Madam,' replied he, 
^ what you ask is impossible,— -is this a time ror me to 
mention a thing of this kind to your father?' My 
eyes were now opened all at once; I fell into a rage 
kttle short of madness. ' Tell not roe,* I cried, * of 
impossibilities, nor times, nor of my father : my ho- 
nour, my reputation, my all are at stake ! I will have 
no excuse, no delay — make me your wife this instant; 
or I will proclaim you over the face of the whole 
earth for the greatest of villains/ He answered, with 
a kind of sneer, ' What will you proclaim, Madaift? — 
whose honour will you injure P'-^-rMy tongue faltered 
when I offi?ted to reply, and I fell into a violent agony, 
which ended in a nt ; nor do I remember any thing 
more that passed, till I found myself in the arms of 
my poor affrighted father. 

^<0h, Mr. Booth, what was then my situation! I 
trendble even now from the reflection — ^I must stop 
a moment — I can go no further." Booth attempted 
all in his power to soothe her; and she soon recovered 
her powers, and proceeded in her $tory. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
In lohich Mia MaHhem concludes her Rdation. 

^^ BsFORE I had recovered my senses, I had suffi- 
ciently betrayed myself to the best of men, who, in- , 
stead of upbraiding me, or exerting any anger, endea- * 
voured to comfort me all he coi3d, with assurances 
that all should yet be well. This goodness of his 
affected me with inexpressible sensations ; I prostrated 
myself before him, embraced and kissed his knees, 
and almost dissolved in tears, and a degree of tender- 
ness hardly to be conceived. But I am running into 
too minute descriptions. 

<< Hebbers, seeing me in a fit, had left me^ and 
sent one of the servants to take care of me. He then 
ran away, like a thief, from the house, without taking 
his leave of my father, or once thanking him for all 
his civilities. He did not stop at his quarters, but 
made directly to London, apprehensive, I believe, 
either of my father or brother's resentment ; for I am ■ 
convinced he is a coward. Indeed his fear of my 
brother was utterly groundless, for I believe he would 
rather have thanked any man who had destroyed me ; 
and I am sure I am not in the least behindhand with 
him in good wishes. 

<< All his inveteracy. to me had, however, no effibct 
on my father, at least at that time ; for though the 
good man took sufficient occasions to reprimand me 
for my past offence, he could not be brought to aban- 
don me. A treaty of marriage was now set on foot, 
in which my father himself offered me to Hebbers, 
with a fortune superior to that which had been given 
with my sister; nor could all my brother's remon- 
strances against it^ as an act of the highest injustice« 
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^ Hebbers entered into the treaty, though not with 
much warmth. He had even the assurance to make 
additional demands on my father, which being com- 
plied with, every thing was concluded, and the villain 
once more received into the house. He soon found 
means to obtain my forgiveness of his former beha- 
viour ; indeed he convinced me (so foolishly blind is 
female love) that he had never been to blame; 

** When every thing was ready for our nuptials, 
and the day of the ceremony was to be appointed, in 
Sie midst of my happiness, I received a letter from 
an unknown hand, acquainting me (guess, Mr. Booth, 
how I was shocked at receiving it,) that Mr. Hebbers 
was already married to a woman in a distant part of 
the kingdom. 

'' I will not tire you with all that past at our next 
interview. I communicated the letter to Hebbers, 
who, afler some little hesitation, owned the fact ; and 
not only owned it, but had the address to improve 'it 
to his own advantage, to make it the means of satisfy- 
ing me concerning all his former delays; which, to 
say the truth, I was not so much displeased at im- 

Euting to any degree of villainy, as I should have 
een to impute it to the want of a sufficient warmth 
of affection ; and though the disappointment of all my 
hopes, at the very instant of their expected fruition, 
threw me into the most violent disorders ; yet when I 
came a4ittle to myself, he had no great difficulty to 
persuade me that in every instance, with regard to 
me, Hebbers had acted from no other motive than 
from the most ardent and ungovernable love.' And 
there is, I believe, no crime which a woman will not 
forgive, when she can derive it from that fountain. 
In short, I forgave him all, and am willing to per-^ 
ftuade myself I am not weaker than the rest or my 
sex. Indeed, Mr. Booth, he hath a bewitching tongue, 
and is master of an address, that no woman could 
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remU JdoasMireyou^ thA ehirniioFhispimaii.are^ 
his least perfectkKi, at least in mjr eye." • ' 

Here Booth smiled, but happily without her per- 
ceiving it. 

<< A fresh difficulty (continued she) now arose. 
This Was, to excuse the aelay of the ceremony to my 
father, who every day very earnestly urged it. This 
made me so very uneasy, that I at last listened to a 
proposal, which, if any one, in the days of my inno- 
cence, or even a few days before, had assured me I 
could have submitted to have thought of, I should 
have treated the supposition with the highest con- 
tempt and indignation; nay, I scarce reflect on it 
now with more horror than astonishment. In short, I 
agreed to run away with him. — To le^ve my father^ 
my reputation, every thing which was or ou^ht to 
have been dear to me, and to live with this villain as a 
mistress, since I could not be his wife. 

" ^as not this an obligation of the highest and 
tcnderest kind? and had I not reason to expect every 
return in the man's power on whom I had conferred it? 

*^ I will make short of the remainder of my story ; 
for what is there of a woman worth relating, after 
what I have told you ? 

<< Above a year I lived with this man in an obscure 
court in London, during which time I had a child by 
him, whom Heaven, I thank it, hath been pleased, to 
take to itself. 

** During many months he behaved to me with all 
the apparent tenderness, and even fondness, ima- 
ginable; but, alas! how poor was my enjoyment of 
this, compared to what it would have been in another 
situation! When he was present, life was barely 
tolerable; but when he was absent, nothing could 
equal the misery I endured. I passed my hours almost 
entirely alone ; for no company, but what I despised^ 
would c<Hisort with me. Abroad I scarce ever wenty 



lest I should meet with any of mv former acquaint- 
aoce ; for their sight would have plunged a thousand 
daggers in xoj soul. My only diversion was going 
very seldom to a play, where I hid m3rself in the gal- 
lery, with a daughter of the woman of the house, — a 
ffiriy indeed, of good sense, and many good qualities ; 
but how much beneath me was it to be the companion 
of a creature so low 1 Oh, heavens ! when I have Seen 
my equals glittering in a side-box, how have the 
thoughts of my lost honour torn my soul !'* 

'' Pardon me, dear Madam," cries Booth, ^^ for in- 
terrupting you ; but I am wider the utmost anxiety 
to know what became of your poor father, for whom I 
have so ^reat a respect, and who, I am convinced, 
must so bitterly feel your loss." 

" Oh, Mr. Booth," answered she, " he was scarce 
ever out of my thoughts. His dear image still ob- 
truded itself into my mind, and I believe would have 
broken my heart, had I not taken a very preposterous 
way to ease myself. I am, indeed, almost ashamed to 
tell you ; but necessity put it in my head. You will 
thinx the matter too trifling to have been remembered, 
and so it surely was ; nor should I have remembered 
it on any other occasion. You must know then. Sir, 
that my brother was always my inveterate enemy, and 
altogeUier as fond of my sister. He once prevailed 
with my father to let him take my sister witn him in 
the chariot, and by that means I was disappointed of 
ttoing to a ball which I had set my heart on. The 
disappointment, I assure you, was great at the time ; 
but 1 had long since forgotten it. I must have been 
a very bad woman, if I had not : for it was the only 
thinff in which I can remember that my father ever 
disobliged me. However, I now revived this in my 
mind, which I artificially worked up into so high an 
injury, that I assure you it afforded me no little com- 
fort* When any tender idea intruded into my bosoilS) 
I immediately raised this phantom of an injury in m\ 
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imagination, and it considerably lessened the fury of 
that sorrow which I s^iould have otherwise felt for the 
loss of so good a father; who died within a few months 
of my departure from him. 

^^ And now. Sir, to draw to a conclusion. One 
night, as I was ii^ the gallery at Drury Lane play- 
house, I saw below me, in a side-box, (she was once 
below me in every placep).that widow whom I men- 
' tioned to you before. 1 had scarce cast my eyes on 
this woman, before I was so shocked with the sight, 
that it almost deprived me of my senses ; for the vil- 
liain Hebbers came presently in, and seated himself 
behind her, 

<< He had been almost a month from me, and I 
believed him to be at his quarters in Yorkshire. 
Guess what were niy sensations, when I beheld him 
-sitting by that base woman, and talking to her with 
the utmost familiarity. I could not long endure this 
sight; and having acquainted my companion that I 
was taken suddenly ill, I forced her to go home with 
me at the end of the second act. 

" After a restless and sleepless night, when I rose 
the next morning I had the comfort to receive a visit 
from the woman of the house, who, after a very short 
introduction, asked me when I had heard from the 
captain, and when I expected to see him ? I had not 
strength or spirits to make her any answer ; and she 
proceeded thus : — * Indeed I did not think the captain 
would have used me so ; — ^my husband was an officer 
of the army, as well as himself; and if a body is a 
little low in the world, I am sure that is no reason for 
folks to trample on a body. I defy the world to say 
as I ever was guilty of an ill thing.* * For Heaven^ 
sake. Madam,* says I, ' what do you mean?' * Mean V 
cries she, < I am sure if I had not thought you had 
been Captain Hebbers's lady, his lawful lady too, 
jfovL should never have setr footing in my house. I 
would have Captain Hebbers know, that tnough I am 
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reduced to let lodgings, I never haye entertabed aoj 
but persons of character.' In this manner^ Sir, she 
ran on, saving many shocking things not worth re- 
peating, till my anger at last got Uie better of my 
patience as well as my sorrow, and I pushed her out 
of the room. 

^* She had not beian long gone before her daughter 
came to me, and, after man^ expressions of tender- 
ness and pity, acquainted me, tnat her mother had 
just found out, by means of the captain's servant, that 
the captain was married to anotlier lady; 'which if 
you did not know before, Madam/ said, she, ' I am 
sorry to be the messenger of such ill news.' 

<< Think, Mr. Booth, what I must have endured, to 
see myself humbled before such a creature as this, 
the daughter of a woman who lets lodgings ! How- 
ever, having recollected myself a little, I thought it 
would be in vain to deny any thing : so, knowing this 
to be one of the best-natured and most sensible girls 
in the world, I resolved to tell her my whole story, 
"and for the future to make her my confidant. I an- 
swered her, therefore, with a good deal of assurance, 
that she need not regret telling me this piece of ill 
news, for I had known it before I came to her house. 

^ < Pardon me. Madam,' replied the girl, < you can- 
pot possibly have known it so long : for he hath not 
been married above a week : last night was the first 
time of his appearing in public with his wife at the 
play. Indeed, I knew very well the cause of your 
yneasiness there ; but would not mention ' 

^^His wife at the playl' answered I, eagerly: 

* what wife ! whom do you mean ?* 

^ < I mean the widow Carey, Madam,' replied she, 
^ to whom the captain was married a few days since. 
His servant was here last night lo pay for your lodging ; 
and he told it my mother.' 

* ^< Ilmow not iidiat fmswer I made, or whether I 
made any; I presently fdl dead on the Aooti and it 
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wias widi great difficulty I was brought back to life hy 
the poor girl : for neither the mother, nor the maid of 
the nouse, would lend me any assistance, both seem- 
mg to' regard me rather as a monster than a woman. 

<' Scarce had I recovered the use of my senses, 
when I received a letter from the villain, declaring he 
had not assurance to see my face, and very kindly 
advising me to endeavoi^ to reconcile myself to iny 
family ; concluding with an offer, in case I did not 
succeed, to allow me twenty pounds a-year to SMppott 
me in «ome remote part of the kingdom. 

<' I need not mention my indignation at these pro- 
posals.. In the highest agony of rage, I went m a 
chair to the detested house, where X easily got access 
to the wretch I had devoted to destruction, whom I 
no sooner found within my reach, than I plunged a 
drawn penknife, which I had prepared in my pocket 
for the purpose, into his accursed heart. For this 
fact I was immediately seized, and soon afler com-' 
niitted hither ; and for this fact I am ready to die, and 
shall M'ith pleasure receive the sentence of the law. 

" Thus, Sir," said she, <* I have related to you my 
unhappy story ; and if I have tired your patience, by 
dwelling too long on those parts which affected me 
the most, I ask your pardon.' 

Booth made a proper speech on this occasion, and 
having expressed much concern at her present situa- 
tion, concluded, that he hoped her sentence would be 
milder than she seemed to expect. 

Her reply to this was full ot so much bitterness and 
indignation, that we do not think proper to record the 
speech at length ; in which having vented her passion, 
she ail at once put on a serene countenance, and, with 
an air of great complacency, said, " Well, Mr. Booth, 
I think I have now a right to satisfy my curiosity, at 
the expense of your breath. I may say it is not alto- 
gether a vain curiosity ; foK perhapiB I have had Indl^ 
nation enough to interest myself in whatever concerns 
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you : — but no matter for that — those days (added she 
with a sigh) are now over." 

Boolii) who was extremely good-natured and' well- 
bredy . told her, that she should not command him 
twice whatever was in his power; and then, after the 
usual apology, was going to begin his history, when 
the keeper arrived and acquainted the lady that din- 
ner was ready, at the same time saying, << I suppose, 
madam, as the gentleman is an acquaintance of yours^ 
he must dine with us too." 

Miss Matthews told the keeper that she had only 
one word to mention in* private to the gentleman, and 
that then they would both attend him. She then 
pulled her purse from her pocket, in which were 
upwards of twenty guineas, being the remainder of 
the money for which she had sold a gold repeating 
watch, her father's present, with some other trinkets, 
and desired Mr. Booth to take what he should have 
occasion for ; saying, << You know, I believe, dear 
Will, I never valued money; and now I am sure I 
shall have very little use for it." Booth, with much 
difficulty, accepted of two guineas;, and then they 
both together attended the keeper. 



CHAPTER X. 

Table'Talky conmting of a Jacetious Discourse thai 

passed tn the Prison, 

Tfl ERE were asse^ibled at the table, the govemor 
of these (not improperly called infernal) regions; 
the lieutenant*governor, vulgarly named the ' first 
turnkey ; Miss Matthews, Mr. Booth, Mr. Robinson 
the gambler, several other prisoners of both sexesy 
and one Murphy> an attorney. 
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Th^ governor took the first opportmutj to bring 
the affinr of Miss Matthews upon the carpet, and then 
tttming to Murphy, he said, " It is very lucky this 
gentleman happens to be present; I do assure you, 
madam, your cause cannot be in abler hands. He is, 
I believe, the best roan in England at a defence ; I 
'have known him often succeed against the most posi- 
tive evidence.** 

<* Re, Sir," answered Murphy, " you know I hate 
all this ; but if the lady will trust me with her cause, 
I will do the best in my power. Come, madam, do 
not be discouraged ; a bit of manslaughter and cold 
iron, I hope, will be the worst : or perhaps we may 
come off better, with a slice of chance-medley, or se 

, ^ I am very ignorant of the law. Sir," cries the lady. 

"" Yes, nfadam," answered Murphy, " it cannot be 
•expected you should understand it. There are very 
few of us who profess it, that understand the whole; 
nor is it necessary we should. There is a great deal 
of rubbish of little use about indictments and abate- 
ments, and bars* and ejectments, and trovers, and such 
stuff, with which people cram their heads to little 
purpose. The chapter of evidence is the main busi- 
ness; that is the sheet-anchor, that is the rudder^ 
which brings the vessel safe in porium. Evidence is, 
indeed, the whole, the summa toiidis^ for de non appa* 
rentibus et non insistentibus eandem est ratio" 

" If you address yourself to me. Sir,** said the lady^ 
'< jrou are much too learned, I assure you, for my un- 
derstanding.*' 

^* Tace, madam,*' answered Murphy, << is Latin 
Cmt a candle: I commend your prudence. I shall 
know the particulars of your case when we are alone.'* 

^ I hope the lady,*' said Robinson, " hath no suspi- 
cioD of any person here. I hope we are all persons of 
boiKMir at this table." 

ft D — ^n my eyes !*' answered a well-dressed woman. 
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1 can answer for myself and the. other ladies ; though 
I neyer saw the lady in my life^ she need not he shy 
of usy d — ^n my eyes! I scorn to rap* i^ainst any 
lady." 

«( P — n me, madam !" cried another female, ** 1 
honour what you have done. I once put a knife inIO 
a cull m3rself — so my service to you, madam ; and I 
wish you may come off witli se diffidendo with all my 
heart.''^ 

^* I beg, good woman," said Miss Matthews, << you 
would taSc on some other subject, and give yourself 
no concern about my affairs." 

** You see, ladies,*' cried Murphy, " the gentler 
woman doth not care to talk on this matter before 
company ; so pray do not press her." 

<' Nay, I value the lady*s acquaintance no more 
than she values mine," cries the first woman who 
spoke ; ^' I have kept as good company as the lady, I 
believe, every day m the week. Good woman ! I do 
not use to be so treated. If the lady says such another 
word to me, d — n me, I will darken her day-lights. 
Marry come up, good woman 1 the lady's a whore as 
weU as myself; and though I am sent hither to mill 
doll, d— n my eyes, I have money enough to buy it 
off as well as the lady herself." 

Action might perhaps soon have ensued this speech, 
had not the keeper interposed his authority, and put 
an end to any further dispute ; soon after which the 
company broke up ; and none but himself, Mr. Mur- 
phy, Captain Booth, and Miss Matthews, remained 
together. 

Miss Matthews then, at the entreaty of the keeper, 
began to open her case to Mr. Murphy, whom she 
admitted to be her solicitor, thpugh she still declared 
die was indifferent as to the event of the trial. 

^' A cant word, meaning to swear, or rather to perjure 
Tonrself. 
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Mr. Mttrphy, Iiaving beard aS the particuknry witb 
wfcich the reader is akeady acqoaintedy (as far as 
i^ted to the murder,) shook his head, and said, 
** There is but one circumstance, madam, which I 
wish was out of the case ; and that we must put out of 
it : I mean the carrying the penkni£s drawn into the 
room with you ; for that seems to imply malice pre- 
pensive, as we call it in the law : this circumstance, 
therefore, must not appear against you : and if die 
servant who was in the room observed this, he must 
be bought off at all hazards. All here, you say, are 
friends ; therefore, I tell yoii openly, you must furnish 
me with money sufficient for this purpose. Malice is 
all we have to guard against.^ 

" I would not presume. Sir," cries Booth, " to in- 
form you in the law ; but I have heard, in case of stab- 
bing, a man may be indicted upon the statute ; and it 
is capital, though no malice appears." 

*^ You say true, Sir," answered Murphy, " a man 
may be indicted contra Jhrmam staiutis : and that 
method, I allow you, requires no malice. I presume 
you are a lawyer. Sir ?" 

« No, indeed, Sir," answered Booth, " I know 
nothing of the law." - ' 

« Then, Sir, I will tell you. If a man be indicted 
contra Jbrmam statutis^ as we say, no malice is neces- 
sary ; because the form of the statute makes malice ; 
and then what we have to guard against is, having 
struck the first blow. Pox on't, it is unlucky this 
was done in a room. If it had been in the street, we 
could have had five or six witnesses to have proved 
the first blow, cheaper than I am afraid we shall get 
tills one ; for when a man knows, from the unhappy 
circumstances of the case, that you can procure no 
other witness but himself, he is always dear. It is so 
in all other ways of business. I am very implicit, you 
«ee ; but we are all among friends. The safest way ia 
to furnish me witb money enough to offer him a good 
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rouDQ Bum at once ; and, I think, (it is for your good 
I speak,) fifty pounds is the least that can be offered 
him* I do assure you, I would offer him no less, was 
it my own case." 

** And do yon tl\ink, Sir,'' said she, ** that I would 
saye my life at the expense of hiring another to per- 
jure himself?" 

** Ay, Buxely do I," cries Murphy, " for where is 
the fault, admitting there is some fault in perjury, as 
you call it? and to be sure, it is such a matter as 
every man would rather wish to avoid than not ; and 
yet, as it may be managed, there is not so much as 
some people are apt to imagine in it ; for he need not 
kiss the book, and then, pray, where is the perjury ? 
But if the crier is sharper than ordinary, what is it he 
kisses ? is it any thing but a bit of cal^s-skin ? I am 
sure a man must be a very bad christian himself, who 
would not do so much as that to save the life of any 
christian whatever, much more of so pretty a lady. 
Indeed, madam, if we can make out but a tolerable 
case, so much beauty will go a great way with the judge 
and the jury too." 

The latter part of this speech, notwithstanding the 
mouth it came fropnu caused Miss Matthews to sup- 
press much of the indignation which began to' arise at 
the former; and she answered with a smile, ** Sir, 
you are a ereat casuist in these matters ; but we need 
argue no longer concerning them ; for if fifty pounds 
would save my life, I assure you I could not command 
that sum. The little money I have in my pocket is 
all I can call my own ; and, I apprehend, in the situa- 
tion I am in, I shall have very little of that to spare." 

** Come, come, madam," cries Murphy, ** life is 
sweet, let me tell you, and never sweeter than when 
we are near losing it. I have known many a man 
very brave and undaunted at his first commitment, 
iHio, when busineis began to thicken a little upon him^ 
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hath changed his note. It Is no time to be saring, in 
your condition." ' 

The keeper, who, after the liberality of Miss Mat- 
thews, and on seeing a purse of guineas in her hand; 
had conceived a great opinion of her wealth, no sootier 
heard that the sum^ whidi he had in intention lentirely 
confiscatedforhisownuse,was attempted to be broke in 
upon, than he thought it high time to bh upon his guard. 
" To be sure," cries he, *^ Mr. Murphy ,'life is sweet, 
as you say, that must be acknbwkdged ; to be sure 
life is sweet ; but sweet as it is, no persons can advance 
more than they are worth to save i|| And, indeed, if 
the lady can command no more money than that little 
she mentions, she is to be commended for her unwil- 
lingness to part with any of it ; for, to be sure, as she 
says, she will want every farthing of that, to live like 
a gentlewoman till she comes to her trial. And, to be 
sure, as sweet as life is, people ought to take care to 
be able to live sweetly while they do live : besides, I 
cannot help saying, the lady shows herself to be what 
she is, by her abhorrence of perjury, which is certainly 
a very dreadful crime. And, though the not kissing 
the book doth, as you say, make a great deal of differ- 
ence; and if a man had a great while to live and 
repent, perhaps he might swallow it well enough ; yef, 
when people comes to be near their end, (as who can 
venture to foretel what will be the lady s case !) they 
ought to take care not to overburden their conscience 
I hope the lady's case will not be found murder ; for I 
am sure I always wish well to all my prisoners, who 
show themselves to be gentlemen or gentlewomen; 
yet one should always fear the worst.** 

** Indeed, Sir, you speak like an oracle,** answered 
the lady ; ** and one subornation of perjury would sit 
heavier on my conscience, than twenty such murders 
as I am guilty of.*' 

** Nay, to be sure, madam," answered the keeper^ 
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^ nobody can pretend to tell what provocation you 
must have had ; and certainly^ it can never be ima- 
ginedy that a lady who behaves herself so handsomely 
as you have done ever since you have been under my 
keys, should be guilty of kilung a man without being 
very hiehly provoked to it." 

Mr* Murjmy was, I believe, going to answer, when 
he was called out of the room ; after which, nothing 
passed between the remaining persons worth relating, 
till Booth and the lady retured back again into the 
lady's apartment. 

Here they fell immediately to commenting on the 
foregoing cUscbtirse; but as their comments were, I 
believe, the same with what most readers have made 
on the same occasion, we shall omit them. At last 
Miss Matthews, reminding her companion of his pro- 
mise of relating to her what had befallen him since the 
interruption of their former acquaintance, he began, 
as is written in the next book of this history. 
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BOOK II. 



CHAPTER I. 

In tohich Captain Booth begins to relate his History* 

Ihe tea-stable being removed, and Mr* Bo(x^ and 
the lady lefl alone, he proceeded as follows : *^ Smc§ 
you desire, madam, to know the particulars of my 
courtship to that best and dearest of women, whom I 
aflerwards married ; I will endeavour to recollect them 
as well as I can, at least all those incidents which are 
most worth relating to you. . 

<< If the vulgar opinion of the fatality in marriage 
had ever any foundation, it surely appeared in my 
marriage with my Amelia. I knew her in the fir^t 
dawn of her beauty ; and I believe, madam, she had 
as much as ever fell to the share of a woman ; but 
though I always admired her, it was long without anr 
8park of love. Perhaps the general admiration which 
at that time pursued her, the respect paid to her by 
persons of the highest rank, and the numberless 
addresses which were made her by men of great 
fortune, prevented my aspiring at the possession of 
those charms, which seemed so absolutely out of my 
reach. However, it was, I assure you, the accident 
which deprived her of ihe admiration of others^ made 
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Ae first great impresskm on my heart in her fevour. 
The injury done to her beauty by the oyertumine of 
a chaise, by which, as you may well remember, ner 
lovely nose was beat all to pieces, gave me an assurance 
that the woman who had oeen so much adored for the 
charms of her person, deserved a much higher adora- 
tion to be paid to her mind ; for that she was in the latter 
respect infinitely more superior to the rest of her sex, 
than she had ever been in the former.*' 

I admire your taste extremely," cried the lady. 

I remember perfectly well the great heroism with 
which your Amelia bore that misfortune." 

*^ Good Heavens ! madam," answered he, ** what a 
magnanimity of mind did her behaviour demonstrate ! 
If the world have extolled the firmness of soul in a 
man who can support the loss of fortune ; of a general 
who can be composed afler the loss of a victory ; or 
of a king, who can be contented with the loss of a 
crown ; — with what astonishment dught we to behold, 
with what praises to honour, a young lady, who can, 
with patience and resignation, submit to the loss of 
exquisite beauty ; in other words, to the loss of for- 
tune, powei^ glory;. every thing which human nature 
is apt to court and rejoice in ! what must be the mind 
which can bear to be deprived of all those in a moment, 
and by an unfortunajte trifling accident'; which could 
support all this, together with the most exquisite tor- 
ments of body, and with dignity, with resignation, 
without complaining, almost without a tear, undergo 
the most painful and dreadful operations of surgery in 
such a situation i" Here he stopped, and a torrent of 
tears eushed from his eyes ; such tears as are apt to 
flow ^om a tridy noble heart, at the hearing of any 
thing surprisingly great and glorious. As soon as he 
was able, he agam proceeded thus : 

" Would you thmk. Miss Matthews, that the mis- 
fortune of my Amelia was capable of any aggravation? 
I assure you, she hath of);en told me it was aggravated 
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with a circupistance which outweighed all the other 
ingredients.* . This .was the cruel insults she received 
from some of her most intimate. acquaiptancC) several 
of whom, af);er many distortions and grimaces, have 
turned tlieir heads aside, unable to support their 
secret triumph, and burst into a loud laugh in her 
hearing." 

" Good Heaven !" cried Miss Matthews, " what de- 
testable actions will this contemptible passion of envy 
prevail on our. sex to commit !" 

" An occasion of this, kind, as she hath since told 
me, jpade the first impression, on her gentle heart in 
my ravour. I was one day in company with several 
young ladies, or rather young devils, where poor 
Amelia's accident was the subject of much mirth 
and pleasantry. One of these said, she hoped miss 
would not hold . her head so high for the future. 
Another answered, * I do not knpw, madam, what she 
may do with her head, but I am convinced she will never 
more turn up her nose at her betters.' Another cried, 
* what a very proper match might now be made between 
Amelia and a certain captain,' who had unfortunately 
received an injury in the same part, though froni no 
shameful cause. Many other aarciasms were thrown 
out, very unworthy to- be repeated. I was hurt with 
perceiving so much malice in. human shape, and cried 
out very bluntly, < Indeed, ladies, you need not express 
such satisfaction at poor Mis^ Emily's accident, for 
she will still be the handsomest woman in England.* 
This iSpeech of mine was afterwards variously repeated, 
by some to my honour, and by others represented in 
a contrary light ; indeed it was often reported to be 
much ruder than it was. However, it at length 
reached Amelia's ears. She said she was very much 
obliged to me ; since I could have so much compas- 
sion for her as $o be rude to a lady on her account. 

" About a month after the accident, when Afoelia 
began to see company, in a mask, I had the honour 
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to drink tea witli her. We were alone together, and 
I begged her to indulge my curiosity bj showing me 
her fiice. She answered in a most obligmg manner : 
* Perhaps, Mr. Booth, you will as little know me 
when my mask is off, as when it is on ;' and at the 
same instant unmasked. The surgeon*s skill was the 
least I considered. A thousand tender ideas rushed 
all at once on my mind. I was unable to contain 
myself, and eagerly kissing her hand, I cried, * Upon 
my soul, madam, you never appeared to me so lovely 
as at this instant.' Nothing more remarkable passed 
at this visit ; but I sincerely believe we were neither of 
us hereafter indifferent to each other. 

** Many montlis, however, passed after this, before 
I ever thought seriously of making her my wife. Not 
that I wanted sufficient love for Amelia. Indeed it 
arose from the vast affection I bore her. I considered 
my own aa a desperate fortune, hers as entirely depen- 
dent on hei' mother, who was a woman, you know, of 
violent passions, and very unlikely to consent to a 
match so highly contrary to the interest of her daugh- 
ter. The more 1 loved Amelia, the more firmly I 
resolved within myself never to propose love to her 
seriously. Such a dupe was my understanding to my* 
heart ; and so foolishly did I imagine I could be mas-> 
ter of a flame to which I was every day adding fuel. * 

'* O Miss Matthews ! we have heard of men entirely 
masters of their passions, and of hearts which can 
carry this fire in them, and conceal it at their pleasure. 
Perhaps there may be such ; but if there are, those 
hearts may be compared to, I believe, damps, in which 
it is more difficult to keep fire alive than to prevent its 
blazing : in mine, it was placed in the midst of com- 
bustible matter. 

** After several visits, in which looks and sighs had 
been interchanged on both sides, but without the 
least mention of passion in private, one day the dis- 
course between us, when alonei hap^^n^dL \a Vainx ^^ 
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Ipve ; I say happened, for I protest it was not designed 
on my jiidc, ana I am as firmly convinced not on hers. 
1 was now no longer master of myself; I declared my- 
self the most wretched of all martyrs to this tender 
passion ; that I had long concealed it from its object. 
At length, after mentioning many particulars, sup- 

Ercssing, however, those which must have necessarily 
rought it home to Amelia, I concluded with begging 
her to be the confidant of my amour, and to give me 
her advice on that occasion. 

" Amelia (0 1 shall never forget the dear pertur- 
bation !) appeared all confusion at this instant. She 
trembled, turned pale, and discovered how well she 
understood me, by a thousand more symptoms than • 
I could take notice of, in a state of mind so very little 
different from her own. At last, with fattening accents, 
she said, I had made a very ill choice of a counsellor; 
in a motter in which she was so ignorant. Adding, at 
last, * I believe, Mr. Booth, you gentlemen want yery 
little advice in these affi\ir£f, which you all miderstand 
better than we do.' ' 

" I will relate no more of our conversation at pre^ 
sent : indeed I am afraid I tire you with too many par^ 
ticulars." \ 

** O no," answered she, " I should be g^ad to hear- 
every step of an amour which had so tender a begin- 
ning. Tell me every thing you said or did, if you can 
Temember it." 

He then proceeded, and so will we in the next' 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mr* B&oih continues his Story, In this Chapter there 
are some Passages that may serve as a kind of Touch-* 
stone^ by tohich a young Lady may examine the Heart 
of her IdOver. I wquSi advise^ therefore^ that every 
jLover be oUiged to read it over in the presence qfhu 
Mistress^ ana that she careftdly vmtch his Emotions 
. %»hile he is reading. 

** I WAS under the utmost concern," cries Booth, 
** when I retired frcm my visit, and had reflected 
coolly, on what I had said. I now saw plainly that I 
had made downright love to Amelia; and 1 feared, 
such was my. vanity, that I had already gone too far, 
and4>een'too. successful. Feared! do 1 say, could I 
fear- what I hoped } how shall I describe the anxiety 
of my mind!" 

" I ou need give yourself no great pain," cried Miss 
Matthews> '^ to describe what I can so easily guess. 
To be honest with you, Mr. Booth, I do not agree 
with yotir lady*s opinion, that the men have a superfor 
understanding in the matters of love. Men are often 
blind to , the .passions of women ; but every woman is. 
as quick-sighted as. »/ hawk on these occasions; nor is 
there one article in the whole science which > is not 
understood by all' ^aj» se^."' 

" However, madam/' said Mr. Booth, " I now un- 
dertook to •deceive Amelia. I abstained three days 
from seeing her; 'to say the truth, I endeavoured to 
work myself up to a resolution of leaving her for ever ; 

but when I could not so far subdue my passion 

But why do I talk nonsense, of subduing passion? 
I should rather say$ when no other passion could sur^* 
mountmy love^'I returned to visu her, and now I 
attempted the strangest project which ^Net cMet^ 
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into the silly head of a lover. This was to persuade 
Amelia that I was really in love in another place, and 
had literally expressed my meaning, when I asked her 
advice, and desired her to be my confidant. 
i ** I therefore forged a meeting to have been between 
me and my imaginary mistress, since I had last s^n 
Amelia, and related the particalars, as wefll as I cdald 
invent them, which had passed at our cffittivei'satioiii 
I <^ Poor Amelia presently swallowed this bait ; and, 
^& she hath told me since, absolutely believed m^ to 
be in earnest. Poor dear love ! how should the Sln- 
cerest of hearts have any idea of deceit ? for with all 
her siftiplicity; I assure you ishe is the Utoel sedsftle 
woman in th^ world." 

" It is highly generous and good in you," said Misv 
Matthews, with a sly sneer^ <* to impute to hcnties^ 
what others would perhaps call credulity." 

<< I protest, madam," answered he, ** I do h&t iHr 
more than justice. A good heart will, at all times^ 

betray the best head in the world. ^Well, madanii 

my angel was now, if possible, more confuised than 
before. She looked so silly, you can hardly beHere il.^ 

<< Yes, yes, I can," answered the lady, with a langh^ 
** I can believe it. Well, well, go on." << After scHne 
hesitation," cried he, *^ my Amelia said fidntly to me, 
* Mr. Booth, you use me very ill ; you deske fene to 
be your confidant, and conceaJ from me the name of 
your mistress.' 

<* < Is it possible then, madam,' answered I, < that 
you cannot guess her, when I tell you she is one of 
your acquaintance, and lives in this town ?' 

*' ' My acquaintance?' said she; ^ La! Mr. Booth. 
In this town ? I — I — I thought I could have guessed 
for once ; but I have an ill talent that way. I wHl 
never attempt to guess any thing again.' Indeed I do 
her an injury when I pretend to represent her manner. 
Her manner, look, voice, every thing was ininiitable ; 
8^ch8weetne6s,sofbiess,innocence^modestyl Uponmy 
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sotiL if ever mao could boast of his resolution, I think 
I might now,' that I abstained from falling prostrate 
at her feet, and adoring her. However, I triumphed: 
pride, I believe, triumphed, or perhaps love got the 
better of love. We once more parted, and I promised, 
the next time I saw her, to reveal the name of my 
mistress. 

<^ I now had, 1 thought, gained a complete victory 
over myself; and na small compliments did I pay to 
my ovnd resolution. . la short, I triumphed as cowards 
and niggards do when they flatter themselves with 
having given some supposed instance of courage or 
g»[ierosity; and my triumph lasted as long; that is to 
say, till my ascendant passion had a proper opportu- 
nity of displaying itself in its true and natural colours. 

<* Having hitherto succeeded so well in my own 
opinion, and obtained this mighty self-conquest, I 
now entertained a design of exerting the most ro- 
mantic generosity, and of curing that unhappy pas- 
sieir which I perceived I had raised in Amelia. 
• ** Among tne ladies who had expressed the greatest 
satisfaction at my Amelia's misfortune. Miss Osborne 
had distinguished herself in a very eminent degree ; 
she was, indeed, the next in beauty to my angel ; nay, 
she hod disputed the preference, and had some among 
her admirers who were blind enough to give it in her 
&your.*' . ' » 

« Well," cries the lady, " I will allow you to call 
them blind; but Miss Osborne was a charming girl." 

** She certainly was handsome,*'- answered he, " and 
a very considerable fortune ; so I thought my Amelia 
would ' have little difficulty in believing me, when I 
fixed on her as my mistress. And [ concluded, that 
my thus placing my affections on her known enemy 
would be the surest method of eradicating every 
tender idea with which I had ever been honoured by 
Amelia. 

<< Well thon^ to Amelia I went ; .she received me 
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widi Biure Aan nsiial eoldnefls find roeinrrr id wiMili> 
to confess the truth, tfaeie appetredi to me mom ef 
anger l^ian indifPerence, and more>of dcjectiow than of 
cither. After some short introduction, I vemived the 
discourse of my amour, and presently mentioned Wm 
Osborne as the lady whose name I had concealed; 
adding, that the true reason why I did not mettlion 
her -before, was, that I apprehended there wa& some 
little distance between them, which I hoped to hone 
the happiness of accommodating* 
' *' Amelia answered, with much gravity, < if you 
know, Sir, that there is any distance betweea us».I 
suppose you know the reason of that distance ; and 
then, I think, I could nothaye expected to beaironted 
by her name. I would not have you think, Mr. Booth, 
nat I hate Mite Osborne* No ! Heaven is my wit- 
ness, I despise her too much. Indeed, when I reflect 
how much I loved the woman who hath treated me so 
cruelly, I own it gives me pain.-— When I lay,, asi I 
then imagined, and as all about me believed, upon; msf 
death-bed, in all the agonies of pain and' misery, to 
become the object of laughter to my dearest friesd! 
Oh, Mr. Booth, it is a cruel reflection! and could I 
after this have expected from you? — but whir not 
from you, to whom I am a person entirely indiTOreni, 
if such a friend could treat me so barbarously i* 
> << During the greatest part of this speech, the tewn 
streamed from her bright eyes. I could endure ft no 
longer. I caught up the word indifferent, and re- 
peated it, saying, ^ Do you think then, madaaM, that 
Miss Emily is indifferent to me ?* 

" * Yes, surely I do,' answered she ; * I know I 
am ; indeed, why should I not be indifferent to you ?' 
^ " * Have my eyes,' said I, < then, declared notlutig ?• 

" * O there is no need of your eyes,' answered she. 
^ Your tongue hath declared that you have singled 
out of all womankind, my greatest, I will say, say 
basest enemy. — ^I own I once thought that character 
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irould have been no recommendation to you.-— But 
why did I think so> I was born to deceive my- 

*' I then fell on my knees before her ; and forcing 
her hand, cried out, * O my Amelia, I can bear no 
lon^r. You are the only mistress of my affections ; 
yon are the. deity I adore !' In this s^le I ran on for 
above two er three minutes, what it is impossible to- 
repeat, tMl a torrent of contending passions, together 
Willi the surprise, overpowered her gentle spirits, and 
she fainted away in my arms. 

** To describe my sensation till she returned to her*^' 
self, is not in my power." '< You need not," cried 
MiSB Matthews. ** Oh, happy Amelia ! why had I 
not been blessed with such a passion ?" << I am <x)n- 
vineod, madam," continued he, *^ you cannot expect 
aU the particulars of the tender scene which ensued. 
I was not enough in my senses to remember it all. 
Let it suffice to say, that that behaviour with Mrhich 
Amelia, while ignorant of its motive, had been so 
much displeased, when she became sensible of that 
motive, proved the strongest recommendation to her 
fiivour ; and she was pleased to call it generous;*' 

** Gtenerous!" repeated the lady; '* and so it was, 
almost beyond the reach t)f humanity. I question 
idiether you ever had an equal.*' 

Perhaps the critical reader may have the same 
doubt with Miss Matthews; and, lest he should, we 
will here make a gap in our history, to give him an 
opportunity ot accurately considering whether this 
conduct of Mr. Booth was natural or no ; and, con- 
sequently, whether we have, in this place, maintained 
or deviated from that strict adherence to universal 
trutl^ which we profess above all other historians. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ITie Narrative continued* — More of the Touchstone. 

~ •■ ■ . . *• • 

Booth made a proper acknowledgment of Mw' 
Matthews's civility, and then renewed his stoiy« 

<< We were upon the footing of lovers ; and Amelia 
threw off her reserve more and more, till at length I 
found all that return of my affection, which the Xjest^. 
derest lover can require. 

' ** My situation would now. have heen a paradise, 
had not my happiness been intetrupted with the same 
reflections I have already mentioned; had I not, in: 
shorty concluded that I must derive all my joy^ from 
the almost certain ruin of that dear creature to whom ; 
I would owe them. . . 

<< This thought haunted me night and day, till I, at 
laBt. grew unable to support it; I therefore r^aolved,. 
In the strongest manner, to lay it before Amelia. : 

<< One evening, then, after the. highest professions 
of the most disinterested love, in which Heaven knows, 
my sincerity, I took an occasion to speak to Amelia, 
in the following manner v — 

<< < Tdo true it is, I am afraid, my dearest creature,, 
that the highest human happiness is imperfect. How 
rich would be my cup, were it not for one poisonous 
drop which embitters the whole ! Oh, Amelia, what 
must be the consequence of- my ever having the ho*- 
nour to call you mine ! You know my situation in 
life^ and you know your own : I have nothing more 
than the poor provision of an ensign's commissioii to 
depend on ; your sole dependence is on yoitf^ mother ; 
should any act of disobedience defeat your expecta* 
tions, how wretched must your lot be with me ! Oh, 
Amelia, how ghastly an object to my mind is the 
apprehension of your distress ! Can I bear to reflect 
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a moment on the certainty of your foregoing all the 
conveniences of life; pn the possibility of your suffering 
all its most dreadful .inconveniences ? What must be my 
misery, then, to see you in such a situation, and to up-, 
braid myself with being the. accursed cause of bringing 
you to it ! — suppose, too,. in such a season, I should be 
summoned from you. Could I submit to see you 
encounter all the hazards, the fatigues of. war with 
me, you could not yourself, however willing, support, 
them a single campaign. , What, then, must I leave 
vou to starve alone, deprived of the tenderness of a 
husband,, deprived too of the tenderness of the best of 
mothers, through my means? — a woman most. dear to 
me, for being the parent, the nurse, and the friend of 
my Amelia. — rBut oh, my sweet creature, carry your 
thoughts a little further. Think of the tender est con- 
sequences, the dearest pledges of our love,— can I 
bear to think of entailing, beggary on the posterity of 
my Amelia? on our— — oh. Heavens! on our chil- 
dren ? On the other side, is it possible even to men- 
tion the word ? — 1 will not, must not, cannot — cannot 
part with you. What must we do, Amelia? — ^it is now 
I sincerely ask your advice.* 

" < What advice can I give you,' said she, * in such 
an alternative? would to Heaven we had never met V 

'VThese words were accompanied with a sigh, and 
a look inexpressibly tender, the tears at the same time 
overflowing all her lovely cheeks^ I was e^fideayouring 
to reply, when I was interrupted by what soon put an. 
end to the scene. 

" Our amour had already been buzzed all over the 
town ; and it came at last to the cars of Mrs. Harris : 
I had, ind||ed, observed of late a great alteration in 
that lady'soehaviour towards me, whenever I visited 
at the house ; nor could I for a long time, before this 
evening, ever obtain a private interview with Amelia; 
and now, it seems, X owed it to her mother's intentioit 
of overhearing all that passed between us. 

VOL. X. n 
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«* A^t tbe mtf^, th^, ab6vetn6hti<med, Mihs. Hanru 
btlt^ffom the cto^t, lurhere she had hid herself, atid 
igttfjpiHbed lier daughter, rfecliniDg on my bosom m aX 
tiittt t^nd^^ sctrow I have just described. I will nol 
dtteMpt to {laiiit the rftge of the mother, or the daiish- 
ter*s confusion, or my own. ' Here are Tery mc 
dtfingii, indeed,* cries Mrs. Harris ; ' you have made t 
noble use, Amelia, of my indulgence, and the tnM 1 
Imposed in 'you.*— As for you, Mr. Boo^, I Will noX 
accuse you : you have used my child as I ought to 
have eixpected ; I may thank myself for what hatli 
hftjjpened:' with much more of the same kind, be- 
fore she would suffer me to spetik ; but at last I ob- 
fiiiried a hearitfg, and offered to excuse my pooi 
Atlidili, (Who wds ¥^ady to siiik into the earth unto 
the ^^^a^r^n of grief,) W taking as inudh blslme as 1 
ck)ukl on ittyself. Mrs. Harris answered, *No,'l^r, 1 
ipudt say ^u ate ihtibceifkt in cOiriparimyn of her ; 
nay, I t^ti s^, I have heatd you use dissUteive argu- 
metits; ahd I prdmise you they are of weight. 1 
have, I thank heaven, one dutiful child, and I shaU 
henceforth think her my ttnly one.* She tlien forced 
the poor, trembling, fainting Amelia out of the room ; 
which whdn she had done, she began very coolly 'to 
reason with me on the folly, as well as iniquity, whicli 
I had been guilty 6f ; and re{)eated to me ainiost every 
word I had berore urged to her daughter. ; \n fine, 
^he at llEist obtained of me a promise that I would 
soon go to my regiment, and submit to any misery, 
rather than that of being the ruin of Amelia. 

<' I now, for many days, endured the greatest tor- 
ments which the human mind is, I believe, capable of 
feeling ; and I can honestly say, I tried alljUie means, 
lind applilbd every argument which I could raise, to 
Cure me of my love. And to make these the more 
effectual, I Spmit'ev^ry night in walking backwards 
and forwards m the iBight of Mrs. Harris's house, where 
J never &iled'to find aome object or other, iriiich raised 



Mne tender \iuL oC m v kneel; AmQUa» and aluuet 
jravc BI0 to dtttsactioD. 

« And don't yon thkik. Sir/* said Mi«& Afattbem^ 
<< Tou took a raoft prq^ofsterous method to. cure your^ 

<< AlaSi Madam," answered he, **yovL cannot see k 
in a more absurd light than I do; but those know 
little of real love or ^rie^ who do not know how 
Qiudi we deceive ourselvea ^en we pretend to aun 
at die cure of either. It is widi. these at it is witk 
some distempers of the body, nothing i& in the least 
a^eeable to us but what serves to heighten the 
disease. 

** At the end of a fortnight, when I was driven 
almost to the highest d^ree of despair, and could 
contrive no method of conveying a letter to Amelia, 
how was I surprised when Mrs. Harris's servant 
brought me a card, with an invitation from the mo- 
ther herself, to drink tea that evening at her house ! 

<< You will easily believe, Madam, that I did not 
fail so agreeable an appointment: on my arrival, I 
was introduced into a large company of men and 
women, Mrs. Harris and my Amelia being part of 
the company. 

<< Amelia seemed m my eyes to look more beau- 
tiful than ever, and behaved with all the gaiety ima- 
ginable. The old lady treated me with much civility; 
but the young lady took little notice of me, and ad- 
dressed most of her discourse to another gentleman 
present. Indeed she now and then gave me a look of 
no discouraging kind; and I observed her colour 
change more man once, whai her eyes met mine: 
drcumstances which, perhaps, ought to have afforded 
me sufficient comfort ; but they could not aBay thtf 
thousand doubta and fears with which 1 was alarmed : 
&r my anxious thoughts suggested no lesa to me than 
that Amelia had made h^r peace with her mother at 
the pnce of abandoning ma for eveir> and of giving 
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her ear to some other lover. All my prudence now 
vanished at once ; and I would that instant have gladly- 
run away with Amelia, and have married her without 
the least consideration of any consequences. * ^ - « 

" With such thoughts I had tormented mys6lf for 
near two hours, till most of the company had taken 
their leave. This I was myself incapable of doing ; 
nor do I know when I should have put an end to my 
visit, had not Dr. Harfison tak6n me iEiway almost by 
force, telling me, in a whisper, that he had something 
to say to me of great consequence. — You know the 
Doctor, Madam?" 

" Very well, Sir," answered Miss Matthews ; " and 
one of the best men in the world he is, and an honour 
to the sacred order to which he belongs." 

" You will judge," replied Booth, " by the sequel, 
whether I have reason to ^hirik him so." — He then 
proceeded as in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Story of Mr. Booth continued. In this Chapter 
the Reader mil perceive a glimpse of the Character 
of a very good Divine; toith some Matters of a' very 
tender kind, 

'^ The Doctor conducted me into his study; and 
then, desiring me to sit down, began, as near as I 
can remember, in these words, or at least to this 
purpose :: — 

." ^ You cannot imagine, young gentleman, that 
your love for Miss Emily is- any secret in this place; 
I have known it some time,^ and have been, I assure 
.you, very much your enemy, in this affair.* 

f^ I answered, that I was very much obliged lohim. 



** * WhY» 8f jrou are>' replied be 2 ^ qM 9& pcriu^ 
you yplX wfik yourself i^hen you know all. — I went 
about a fisf^ght ago to Mrs* Harris, to acquaint ber 
with my q)prefaeQ;9ion8 on bi^r daughter's account: 
for thougfi ue matter lyras much t^ked of> I thought 
it might possibly not have reached h^r e^m^. I will ' 
be very plain with you: I advised 1^ to take all 
possible care of the young lady, and even to send ber 
to some place where she might be ej^ctually kept out 
of jour reach, while you remained in the town/ 

**^ * And do you think, Sir/ said I, < that this was 
acting a kind part by me ? or iQ you e::iEpect Uiat I 
should thank you on this occiu^ion ?* 

*< * Young ihaUf ' answered be> ' I did not intend you 
any kindness; nor do I desire any of your tbakiks. 
My intention was to preserve a worthy l^dy from a 
young fellow of whom I have heard no good charac- 
ter; and whom I imagined to have a design of stealing 
a human creature for the sake of her fortune.' 

" < It was very kind of you, indeed,' answered I, 
^ to entertain such an opinion of me.' 

u « Why, Sir,* replied the Doctor, * it is the opinion 
wUch I believe most of ypu young gentlemen of the 
order of the rag deserve. 1 have known some in- 
stances, and have heard of more, where such young 
fellows hav? eoD^unitted robbery upder the name of 
m^age/ 

** I was going to interrupt him with some anger, 
when he ' desired i|xe to have a little patience, and 
then informed me, that he had visited Mrs. Harris, 
with the above-mentioned design,. the evening after 
tiie discovery I have related ; that Mrs. Harris, with- 
out w^ting for his information, had recounted to him 
tii which had happened the evening before (and in- 
deed she must have an excellent memory, for I think 
file repeated every word I said) ; and added, that she 
had con^ned her daughter to l^r chap>ber, where she 
l»pt h^ a clo^ pr^oner, and bad not seen her since. 
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*' I cannot express, nor would modesty su£fer me 
if I could, all that now passed. The Doctor topk me 
by the hand, and burst forth into the warmest' com- 
mendations of the sense and generosity which, he was 
pleased to say^ discovered themselves in my speech. 
You know. Madam, his strong and singulai' way of 
expressing himself on all occasions, especially when 
he is affected with any thing. < Sir/ said he, * if I 
knew half-a-dozen such instances in the army, the 
painter should put red liveries upon all the saints in 
ray closet.* 

<< From this instant^ the Doctor told me he had 
become my friend and zealous advocate with Mrs. 
Harris, on whom he had at last prevailed, though not 
without the greatest difficulty, to consent to my.marry- 
ing Amelia, upon condition that I settled every penny 
•which the mother should lay down; and that she 
would retain a certain sum in her hands, which she 
would at any time deposit 'for my advancement in the 
army. 

*' You will, I hope. Madam, conceive that I made 
no hesitation at these conditions ; nor need I mention 
(he joy which Ifelt on this occasion, or the acknow- 
ledgment I paid the Doctor, who is, indeed, as yoii 
say, one of the best of men. 

** The next morning I had permission to visit 
Amelia, who received me in such a manner that I 
..nw concluded my happiness to be complete. 

" Every thing was now agreed on all sides, and 
L'Wyers employed to prepare the writings, when an 
'lexpected cloud arose suddenly in our serene sky^ 
.\d ail our joys were obscured in a moment. 

" When matters were, as I apprehended, drawing 
' oar a conclusion, I received an express that a sister, 
vhom I tenderly loved, was seized with a violent 
iA^ver, and earnestly desired me to come to her. I 
ivnmediately obeyed the summons, and (as it was then 
«boat two in the morning) without ' staying even to 
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take leave of Amelia, for whom I left a short billiety 
acquainting her with the reason of my absence. 

** The gentleman's house where my sister then was 
stood at fifty miles distance ; and though I used the 
utmost expedition, the unmerciful distemper had, be- 
fore my arrival, entirely deprived the poor girl of her 
senses, as it soon after did of her life. 

*< Not all the love I bore Amelia, nor the tumult- 
uous delight with which the approaching hour of 
possessing her filled my heart, could, for awhile, allay 
my grief at the loss of my beloved Nancy. Upon my 
soul, I cannot yet mention her name without tears. 
Never brother and sister had, I believe, a higher 
fnendship for each other. Poor dear girl ! whilst I 
sat by her in her light-headed fits, she repeated scarce 
any other name but mine ; and it plainly appeared, 
that when her dear reason was ravished away from 
her, it had left my image c^ her fancy, and that the 
last use she had made of it was to think on me. 
* Send for my dear Billy immediately,* she cried, * I 
know he will come to me in a moment. Will nobody 
fetch him to me ? Fray don't kill me before I see 
him once more — You durst not use me so if he was 

here!' -Every accent still rings in my ears—oh 

heavens ! to hear this, and at the same time to see 
the poor delirious creature deriving the greatest 
horrors from my sight, and mistaking fhe for a high- 
wayman ^o had a little before robbed her! — But I 
ask your pardon ; the sensations I felt are to be knowii 
only from experience, and to you must appear dull 
and insipid.— -At last she seemed for a- moment to 
know me, and cried, ^ Oh heavens! my dearest bro- 
ther !' upon which she fell into immediate convulsions, 
and died away in my arms." 

Here Booth stopped a moment, and wiped his eyes; 
and Miss Matthews, perhaps out of complaisance^ 
mpedhers. 



CHAPTER V. 

Cont^iniitg strange revolutions ofjortune^ 

Booth proce^ed thus :-— 

<< Tbis losg, perhaps^ MadaiQ^ you will think had 
made me mlsersuile enough ; but fo^ume <i^d not Uiin^ 
1^ : for, 0^ the d^y when my N^ncy was to be buried^ 
a courier arrived fi^om Dr. Harrison with a letter, b^ 
which the^QoctQr acquainted me> thi^ he was ji|st 
come from Mrs. Harris wheM he 4i$ipHtched t^e 1^91- 
pre^s ; and earnestly desired vofi to return the very 
instant I received his letter, a.s I valued n^y Ame)jj|p 
< Though, if the daiighter,* (^dded he, Vshmild taJq^ 
after her mother, as mo^t of them dQ) it wiil b^ p^* 
haps, wisQr in you to stay away/ 

« I pr^ently sent for the messenger into my i^o^tm, 
«nd with much d^culty ex^torted frpm hup, tW a 
gre^t squire, in his coach and i^i^, w^ qome to Mrs. 
Harris's, and that the whple town said h^ w^ shortly 
to be married to Amelia. • 

" I QQw soon perceived how myph superior my 
love for Amelia was to every other pa^iqn; pp(^ 
Nancy's idea disappeared in a moment ; I quitted the 
dear lifeless corpse, over which I h94 ^^d a thou- 
sand tears, left ^e care of the funeral tp others, and 
posted, i may almost say flew, back tQ Amelia^ gnd 
^light;ed at the Doctor's house, as he had d/esir^d va^ 
In his letter. 

<< The good man prqseptly acquainted me wit^ what 
1^ happened in my absence. Mr* Winpkworth ha4> 
It seems, arrived the very d^y of my dep^ture with 9 
grfmd f^qu^page, ^d wi&out del^y h^d naade fprinal 
mrqpo^f^ls to Mrs. Harris, oSevin^ to settle a^ pai^ of 
nis vast estate, in whatever manner she' pieced* g^ 
Amelia. These proposals the^old lady had^ without 
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any deliberation^ accepted, and had insisted^ in the 
most violent manner, on her daughter's compliance ; 
which Amelia had as peremptorily refused to give, 
insisting, on her part, on the consent which her mo- 
ther had before given to our marriage, in which she 
was heartily seconded by the Doctor, who declared 
to her, as he now did to me, * that we ought as much 
to be esteemed man and wife as if the ceremony had 
already passed between us.' 

. << These remonstrances, the Doctor told me, had 
worked no eifect on Mrs. Harris, who stil} persisted 
in her avowed resolution of marrying her daughter 
to Winckworth, whom the Doctor had likewise at- 
tacked, telling him that he was paying his addresses 
to another man's wife: but all to no purpose; the 
youiig gentleman was too much in love to hearken to 
any dissuasives. 

" We now entered into a consultation what means 
to employ. The Doctor earnestly protested against 
any violence to be offered to the person of Winck- 
worth, which, I believe, I had rashly threatened ; de- 
claring, that if I made any attempt of that kind, he 
would for ever abandon my cause. I made him a 
8olemn promise of forbearance. At last, he deter- 
mined to pay another, visit to Mrs. Harris ; and if he 
found her obdurate, he said, he thought himself at 
liberty to join us together without any further con- 
sent of the mother; which every parent, he said, had 
a right to refuse, but not to retract when given, unless 
the party himself, by some conduct of his, gave a 
reason. 

" The Doctor having made his visit with no better 
success than before, the matter no v^ debated was, 
how to get possession of Amelia by stratagem: for 
she was now a closer prisoner .than ever, was her mo- 
ther's bedfellow by night, and never out of her sight 
by day. ^ , 

« While we were deliberating on this point, a wine- 
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merdmRt of 'the town^ came to visit ^the BoQtor, 
infbnn him, ttmt h« had just bottled off a hogi^h 
of exc^Qnt old port, of which he ojQQ^red to sp 
him a hamper, saying, that he was. that dx^ to » 
in twelve oozeik to IVftrs. Harris. 

** The Doctor now smiled, at a. conceit which cfl 
into his head; and^ takipg me aside, asked me, i 
had love enough fbr the young lady to venture i 
the house in a hamper. I joyfully leaped at th^ n 
posal, to which the merchant, at the Doctor's inl 
cession, consented : for I believe. Madam, you kn 
the great authority which that worthy man had q 
the whole town. The Doctor, moreover, promi 
to procure a licence, and to perform the office fbr 
at his house^ if I could find any means of conv^ 
Amelia thither. 

" In this hamper, then, I was carried to the hot 
and deposited in the entry, where I had not Iain Ic 
before I was again removed and packed up in a o 
in order to be sent five miles into the country : fo 
heard the orders given as I lay in the entry; i 
there I likewise heard, that Amelia and her mpti 
were to follow me the next morning. 

<< I was unloaded from my cart, and set down, w 
the rest of the lumber, ip a great hall. Here 1 
mained above three hours, impatiently waiting for i 
evening, when I determined to quit a postinre wK 
was become very uneasy, and break my prison : 1 
fortune contrived to release me sooner, by the folio 
ins means : — The house where I now was had b( 
left in the care of one maid-servant. This faith 
creature came into the hall, with the footman w 
had driven the cart. A scene of the highest fondn 
having passed between them^ the fellow propose 
and me maid consented, to open the hamper a 
drink a bottle together, which, they agreed^ th 
mistress would hardly miss in such a quantity. Tli 
presently b^gan to execute their purpose. Tli 
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opened the hamper, and to their great surprise disco- 
vered the contents. 

<< I took an immediate advantage of the consterna- 
tion which appeared in the countenances of both the 
servants, imd had «iiffictent presence of mind to im- 
prove the knowledge of those secrets to which I was 
jfriVT. I told tfiera, that it entirely iqiended on their 
Delisviourto me whether their mistress should ever be 
lusquainted, either with what thej had done, or with 
what they had intetided to do : for that, if they would 
keep my secret, I would reciprocally keep theirs. I 
&en ^acquainted them with my purpose of lying con- 
cealed in the house, in order to watch an opportunity 
of obtaining a private interview with Amelia* 

*^ In the situation in which these two delinquents 
stood, you may be assured it was not difficult for me 
to seal up their lips. In short, they agreed to what- 
ever I proposed. I lay tltat evening in my dear 
Amelia's bed-chamber, and was in the morning con- 
veyed into an did lumber«garret, where I was to wait 
till Amelia (whom the maid promised, on her arrival, 
to inform of my place of concealment) could find 
some opportunity of seeing me." 

<*I asK pardon for interrupting you,*' cries Miss 
Matthews, *< but you bring to my remembrance a 
foolish story which I heard at that time, though at a 
great distance from you, — that Hn officer had, in 
confederacy with Miss Harris, broke open her mo- 
ther's cellar, atid stole away a great quantity of her 
wine. I mention it only to show you what sort of 
foondations most stories have." ' 

Booth told her he had heard «otae «uch thing him- 
Belf; and tiien contmued his story as in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Containing many surprising Adventures. 

^< Here," codSnued he, << I remained the who! 
day, in hopes of a happiness, the expected approac 
of which gave me such a delight, that I would n< 
hare exchanged my poor lodgings for the finest paiac 
in the -universe. 

" A little after it was dark Mrs. Harris arrives 
together with Amelia and her sister. I cannot e> 
press how much my heart now began to flutter ; foi 
as my hopes every moment increased, strange fear 
which I had not felt before, began now to intermingl 
with them. 

" When 1 had continued full two hours in thes 
circumstances, I heard a woman's step trippiilg u 
stairs, which I fondly hoped was my Amelia ; but a 
on a sudden the door flew open, and Mrs. Harr 
herself appeared at It, with a countenance pale i 
death, her whole body trembling, I suppose, wit 
anger: she fell upon me in the most bitter language 
It is not necessary to repeat what she said, nor inded 
can I, I was so shocked and confounded on this o( 
casion. In a word, the scene ended with my depart 
ing without seeing Amelia." 

"And pray," cries Miss Matthews, " how|iappene 
this unfortunate discovery?" 

Booth answered, that the lady at supper ordered 
bottle of wine, " which neither myself," said he, **nc 
the servants, had presence of mind to provide. Bein 
told there was none in the house, though &he ha 
been before^ informed that the things came all safe 
she had sent for the maid, who, being unable to devis 
any excuse, had fallen on her knees, and after cor 
fessing her design of opening a bottle, which sh 
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imputed to the fellow, betrayed poor me to her 
mistress. 

<< Well, Madam, after a lecture of about a quarter 
of an hour's duration from Mrs. Harris, I suffered 
her to conduct me to the outward gate of her court- 
yard, whence I set forward, in a &consolate condi- 
tion of mind, towards my lodgings. I had five miles 
to walk in a dark and rainy night ; but how can I 
mention these trifling circumstances as any aggra- 
vation of my disappointment ?" 

*' How was it possible/' cried Miss Matthews, 
^'that you could be got out of the house without 
seeing Miss Harris ?" 

" I assure you. Madam/' answered Booth, '' I have 
often wondered at it myself; but my spirits were so 
much sunk at the sight of her mother, that no man 
was ever a greater coward than I was at that instant. 
Indeed I believe my tender concern for the terrors of 
Amelia were the principd cause of my submission. 
However it was, I left the house^ and walked about 
a hundred yards, when, at the corner of the garden 
wall, a female voice, in a whisper, cried out, ' Mr. 
Booth ! ' The person was extremely near me, but it 
was so dark I could scarce see her; nor did I, in the 
confusion I was in, immediately recognize the voice. 
I answered in a line of Congreve's, whioh^ burst from 
my lips spontaneously; for I am sure I had no inten- 
tion to quote plays at that time : — 

* Who calls the wretched thing that was Alphonso ?' 

Upon which a woman leapt into my arms, crying out, 
* Oh, it is indeed my Alphonso, my only Alphonso ! ' 
Ohy Miss Matthews, guess wl^t I felt when I ifound 
I had my Amelia in my arms. I embraced her with 
an ecstacy not to be described, at the same instant 
pourings a thousand tendernesses into her ears; at 
leatt^ u I could, express so ,many to her in a minute ; 
for in that time the alarm began at the house, Mrs. 

VOL. X. I 
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Harris 1i8d itti2s6efl ber -dau^fter, and the oouitms 
presently full of lights and noises of all kinds. 

<< I fiow lifted AflMtta X)\er a f»le,4md jmiiping 
after, ive crejftAlong togtifberiby the«ide*4$f ^aliedge 
a different way from wheit ied to ^ to««i, as <I kM- 
gffi^ that wmidd be the voad throagli -whi<ih l^y 
would pursue us« in this opinion I was fight: '^•r 
we heard diem paiis along fhat road, and ^e'vokie 
of Mrs. Harris herself, who ran whh <the PCSt, not- 
withstanding the darkness and the rain. By th«le 
means we ^lekily made -our escape, and dambering 
-over hedge "and xlitch, my Amelia perfomiiRg the 
part of a heroine all the way, we at '^length arvmid 
at a little green lane, where stood a vast spreading 
oak, under whidi We sheltered oamelvas from a «? io- 
lent storm. 

<< When this was over, and the H»oon began to ap- 
pear, Amelia declared shQ knew very well where 'ii£ie 
was ; and a little farther, striking mto onetlier knii^, 
to the right, she said that would tead us to a ^bous^ 
where we should be both safe and unsuspected. 3f 
•followed her directions, and we at length came'^ti 
little cottage about three miles distant from Mrs. 
Harris's house. 

" As it now rained very violently, -we entered tiilB 
cottage, in which we espied a light, wHhotit 'any 
ceremony. Here we fbund an elderly woman ^i^ting 
by herself at a little iire, who hadtio so^inerviewed fli^, 
than- she instantly sprung from her seat, and, starting 
back, gave the strongest tokens of amazement ; upon 
whidi Amelia said, ' Be not surprised, nursQ,thoiQ^ 
you see me in a strange pickle I own.' 'Phe M 
woman, after having several times blessed herself, <amjl 
expressed the most tender concern ibr ^le hady,*^!^ 
stood dripping before her, began to bestir .faeyB^f %! 
making up the fire ; at the same time ^n j&ea t mg 
Amelia, tlmt she might be permitted to furnisher 
wttb «bm^ trlothesi whichi she said, though "itet fiiie^ 



fPtPQ^ doAD and whoiesomei^ atia mmoh d^i^n tbim 6or 
ewBk X Mfiondad. Uu«y motion 90 ^ekenion^ji, tfmt 
Anielia> tbaugli she deeUved heinsislf undec no sippr^- 
benuon of catQhinjg^ eold, (ahs hat}i> indeod, the best 
ccKwtkution in. tbe worlds) «b last consented, and; I 
selif ed without doors, ufides Bk shed, to gjjue xn}i angisl 
aa oppoittuniHy oB dvesiBiag hens^li^ im ^ onl^ voovi 
whick the oolUt^ afforded; below; ataim* 

*^ At HK^ return* in1t» the* roooi^ Ameliai in«jste4 on 
vayi Qxchfiiag^ng my coat £[)r one which holoi^pisdilp 
tke old womai»s son*.*' '^ I aio; veey giadt" chhuI 
Mi«s Mafcthe\i^, <^ to 6od she did not; foygel yo^ I 
owa I thou^[hfr it sKMnewhali ec-uol' to^tiyta youi outisla 
the vaia !'' '^ OK Misa Matthews," eoniinuad h«, 
takiof^ no» notice of her obsewaliion, <^ £ had nniR an 
ofipartoHiitQ;? of cootemplikting the ^asl^ poaiiar q6 aai- 
quisite beaut}', which nothing ajnioat can: addl tO' or 
ditmaaabv .Aonelia, iiik the pooQ rs^ of baii cii narse, 
laokad; aearce less beamifal ti^m h ha(ve mvt. hoc 
app«a« at a b^il or an< assembly ."^ ^' Wetl^ welll^" cries 
Miaa Matthews,, ^' ^ be sum sh^ did ;: bud pra^i go on 
witth jouc story.*' 

^ The old woKian," cootinajed he« ^^ after having 
e^pped u9 aa well aa she eoald> and p^Utf^ed one wat 
doihea he&ce the fire> began to grow in^isilix^; 
and, ai^ter some eiwculatioBSy she cried^ ^ Ob, my dear 
yoiaag madam, my mind misgives ms hugeonsly ; and 
May, who* ia this fine young gantleiiian ? Oh, Mias 
itmnfy Miss l&mmy ! I am &aid madam knows uty 
thing of all. thia matter.' ^ Suppose he shoudd be my 
husband, nurse,' answered Amelia. ^ Oh, good ! and 
tf he be^' veptiea tiieRwrae^ ^ I hefpe he is uomfi^ great 
gftuliemtm or othei , with a va^t estate, and a coach 
md aix t for la be snre^ if aa he waa the greatest lord 
in the ^mAf you w^uld deseiYO it aiU' nut why do 
I attempt to mimic the honest creature ? In short, 
iba diaiMMyad 4ie graaiesl afiection fe« my Amelia : 
with whidk I vaa mttsik moce daligbbod thaai i 
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offended at the suspicions she showed of me, or the 
many bitter curses which she denounced against me, if 
I ever proved a bad husband to so sweet a young lady. 
'' I so well improved the hint given me by Amelia, 
that the old woman had no doubt of our being really 
married; and comforting herself, that if it was not as 
•well as it might have been, yet madam had enough for 
us both, and that happiness did not always depend on 

great riches, she began to rail at the old lady for 
aving turned us out of doors, which I scarce told an 
untruth in asserting. And when Amelia said^' she 
hoped her nurse wouU not betray her, the good woman 
answered with much warmth, ' Betray you, my dear 
young madam! No, that I would not, if the king 
would give me all that he is worth. No, not if madam 
herself would give me the great house, and the whole 
farm belonging to it.' 

^^ The good woman then went out and fetched a 
chicken from the roost, which she killed, and began 
to pick, without asking any questions. Then 8um« 
moning her son, who was in bed, to her assistance, 
she began to prepare this chicken' for our supper. 
This she afterwards set before us in so neat, I may 
almost say elegant a manner, that whoever would have 
disdained it, either doth not know the sensation of 
hunger, or doth not deserve to have it gratified. Our 
food was attended with some ale, which our kind 
hostess, said she intended not to have tapped till 
Christmas ; ^ but,' added she, ' I little thought ever 
to have the honour of seeing my dear honoured lady 
in this poor place.' 

<< For my own part, no human being wa3 then an 
object of envy to me ; and even Amelia seemed to be 
in pretty good spirits; she softly wliispered to me^ 
that she perceived there might be happiness in a 
cottage. '' 

*^ A cottage V cries Miss Matthews, sighing, ** a 
^cottage with the man one loves Is a palace.'^ 



<^ When supper was ended,^ continued Booth, << the 
good woman began to think of our further wants, and 
very earnestly recommended her bed to us, saying, it 
was a very neat though homely one, and that she 
Qfivii furnish us with a pair d dean sbe^s. She 
added some persuasives which painted my angel all 
over with vermilion. As for myself, I behaved so 
awkwardly and foolishly, $xid so readily agreed to 
Amelia's resolution of sitting ^ aU night, th^t if it 
did not give the nurse any suspicion of our marriage, 
k ought to have inspirea her with the utmost con- 
tempt for me. 

<< We both endeavoured to prevail with nurse to 
retire to her own bed, but found it utterly impossible 
to succeed; she thanked Heaven she understood 
breeding better than that. And so well-bred was the 
good woman, that we could scarce get her out of the 
rooin the whole night. Luckily for u^ we both under- 
stood French^ by means of which we consulted loge-. 
th^r^ even" in her presence, upon the measures Wie 
were to take in our present exigency. At length it 
was resolved tliat I should send a letter by this young 
.lad whom I have just before mentioned, to our worthy 
friend the Doctor, desiring his jcompany at our hut, 
since we thought it utterly unsafe to venture to the 
town^ which we knew would be in an uproar on <iur 
'account before, the morning." . 

Here Booth made a full stop, smiled, and then asid, 
he w^ going to mention so ridiculous a distress, that 
he could scarce think pf it witliout laughing. What 
this was, the reader shall koow in the next chapser. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tke Story of Booth continued. More surprisi 

Adventures. 

** From what trifles, dear Miss Matthews," c 
Booth, ** may some a$ our greatest distresses ai 
do you not perceive I am going to tell you we 
neitner pen, ink, nor paper, in our present exigent 

" A verbal message was now our only resoui 
however, we contrived to deliver it in such tei 
that neither nurse nor her son could possibly < 
ceive anv suspicion from it of the present situatio 
our affairs. Indeed^ Amelia whispered me, I m 
safely place any degree of confidence in the lad ; 
be had been her foster-brother, and she had a g 
opinion of his integrity. He was, in truth, a be 
very good natural parts; and Dr. Harrison, who 
received him into his family, at Amelia's recomc 
dation, had bred him up to write and read very ^ 
and had taken some pains to infuse into him the [ 
ciples of honesty and religion. He was not, ind 
even now, discharged from the Doctor's service ; 
bad been at home with his mother for some tim< 
account of the small-pox, from which he was h 
recovered. 

" I have said so much," continued Booth, " oi 
boy's character, that you may not be surprised at s 
stories which I shall tell you of him hereafter, 

** I am going now, madam, to relate to you oi 
those strange accidents, which are produced by 
a train of circumstances, that mere chance hath 1 
thought incapable of bringing them together; 
which have therefore given birth, in superstii 
minds, to fortune, and to several other imagi 
beings^ 
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^* We were now impatiently expecting the arrival 
of the Doctor; our messenger had been gone much 
more than a sufficient time, which, to us, you may be 
assured, appeared not at all shorter than it was, when 
nurse, who had gone out of doors on some errand, 
came running hastily to us, crj^ing out, ' Oh, my dear 
young madam, her Ladyship's coacli is just at the 
door/ Amelia turned pale as death at these words ; 
indeed, t feared she would have fainted, if I could be 
said to fear, who had scarce any of my senses lefl, and 
was in a condition little better than my angel's. 

" While we were both in this dreadful situation, 
Amelia fallen back in her chair with the countenance 
in which ghosts are painted, myself at her feet, with 
a complexion of no very different colour, and nurse 
screaming out, and throwing water in Amelia's face, 
Mrs. Harris entered the room. At the sight of this 
scene, she threw herself likewise into a chair, and 
c^led immediately for a glass of water, which Miss 
Betty, her daughter, supplied her with ; for as to 
nurse, nothing was capable of making any impression 
on her, whilst she apprehended her young mistress to 
be in danger. 

** The Doctor had now entered the room, and 
coming immediately up to Amelia, after some expres- 
sions of surprise, he took her by the hand, callea her 
his little sugar-plumb, and assured her there were 
none but friends present. He then led her tottering 
across the room to Mrs. Harris. Amelia then fell 
upon her knees before her mother, but the Doctor 
caught her up, saying, < Use that posture, child, only 
to the Almighty :' but I need not mention this singu- 
larity of his to you, who know him so well, and must 
have heard him often dispute against addressing our- 
selves to man in the humblest posture which we use 
towards Ihe supreme Being. 

" I will tire you with no more particulars ; we were 
soon satisfied that the Doctor had reconcW^^ v»& ^xAr 
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oar ftSarrs ta Mrsi Harris; and we now proceeded 
directly to Ghurcti, the Doctor having before provided 
a licence for us." 

** Bat where is the strange accident ?*' cried Miss 
Matthews ; " sore you raised more curiosity than you 
have satisfied." 

♦* Indeed, madam," answered he, " your reproof is 
just ; I had like to have ^rgotten it ; but you cannot 
wonder at me, when you reflect on that interesting 
part of my story which I am now relating. But 
before I niention this accident, I must tell you what 
happened afler Amelia's escape from her mother's 
house. Mrs. Harris at first ran out into the lane 
among her servants, and pursued us (so she imagined) 
along the road leading to tlie town ; but that being 
very dirty, and a violent storm of rain coming, she 
took shelter in an alehouse, about half a mile from 
her own house, whither she sent for her coach : she 
then drove, together with her daughter, to town; 
where, soon after her arrival, she sent for the Doctor, 
her usual privy-counsellor in all her affairs. Tliey sat 
Up all night together, the Doctor endeavouring, by 
arguments and persuasions, to bring Mrs. Harris to 
reason ; but all to no purpose, though, as he hath 
informed me, Miss Betty secondea him with the 
warmest entreaties.*' 

Here Miss Matthews laughed; of which Booth 
begged to know the reason ; she, at last, after many 
apologies, said, << It was the first good thing she ever 
heard of Miss Betty ; nay,**^ said she, " and asking 
your pardon for my opinion of your sister, since you 
will have it, I always conceived ner to be the deepest 
of hypocrites." 

Booth fetched a sigh, and said, he was afraid she 
had not always acted so kindly ;.—- and then^ after a 
little hesitation, proceeded. 

** You will be pleased, madam, to remember, the 
Jsd was sent with a verbal message to the Doctor ; 
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which message was no more than . to acquaint him 
where we were, and to desire the favour of his com- 
pany, or that he would send a coach to bring us to 
whatever place he would please to meet us at. This 
message was to be delivered to the Doctor himself, 
and the messenger was ordered, if he found him not 
at home, to go to him wherever he was. He fulfilled 
his orders, and told it to the Doctor, in the presence 
of Mrs. Harris." 

" Oh, the idiot !" cries Miss Matthews. ** Not at 
all," answered Booth ; ^< he is a very sensible fellow, 
as you will, perhaps, say hereafter. He had not the 
least reason to suspect that any secrecy was neces- 
sary ; for we took the utmost care he should not sus- 
pect it. Well, madam, this accident, which appeared 
8o unfortunate, turned, in the highest degree, to our 
advantage. Mrs. Harris no sooner heard the message 
delivered, than she fell into the most violent passion 
imaginable, and accused the Doctor of being in the 
plot, and of having confederated with me in the 
design of canying off her dstughter. 

'* The Doctor, who had hitherto used only soothing 
methods, now talked in a different strain. He con- 
fessed the accusation, and justified his conduct. He 
said he was no meddler in the family affairs of others,. 
nor should he have concerned himself with hers, but 
at her own request ; but that since Mrs. Harris herself 
had made him an agent in this matter, he would take 
care to acquit himself with honour, and above all 
things to preserve a young lady for whdm he had the 
highest esteem ; < for she is,' cries he, and by Heavens 
he said true, ' the most worthy, generous, and noble 
of all human beings. You have yourself, madam,' 
said he, * consented to the match. I have, at your 
request, made the match ;' and then he added some 
partrculars relating to his opinion of me, which my 
modesty forbids me to repeat." " Nay, but," cries 
Miss Matthews, <M insist on your conquest of thai 



moAeBky for onee. We women' d^ not lore to^ hest 
emr anoChcv's ppaisesy and I ivifl be made amencfo-by 
bcaf ing* the pvaisew of « meas^ and of a man -who/atp 
perl^aps," adckd she, with a leer, << 1 shall not tbink 
inueh the better of upon that acccmrrt*'" •* la obe** 
dicnce to your commands- thenp, madaur,'*^ eentinuecP 
loe; ^ the Doctor was so- kmd to say, he bad inquire<f 
into my character, and had fennd that I hod been ar 
dutiful son, and an affectionate brother.— 'Bel ations-,* 
add be, * in> whieli whoerer disehargies his duirjr well, 
gyivs u» » well-groimded hope that he will bdkwe m 
properly in all ilie resft.' He concluded with- saying,, 
that AmpeHa's- happiness, her hecart,. nay, ber- ▼ciy 
pepataiioRy were ail eoncemed in this> matter, to whicfr 
at be hod been made instrumental, be- was resolved 
te cavry her ihroogh it ; and then,^ talting the ficence 
f«oin m pocket, declared to Mrs. Hdrri?, that her 
wwdd go tJme instant and marry her daugbter wber- 
e^r he found her. This speech, ^le Doctor^ TtHce,' 
his look, and his behaviottr^ alf which are sdlreiendjr 
calculated to inspire awe, and even terror, when hie 
pleases, frightened poor Mrs. Harris, and wrought a 
move sensible effect than it was in Ihs power to prodiiee' 
by all his arsumenfis and entreacieer snd I faanre 
already lelaCed whaA flawed. * 

^ Tli:»s the strange* accid^ent of onr wanting pen, 
ink,, and paper, and ear not (frmting thet boy wnb our 
seeretr occasioned the dtseovery ta IN&s. Karris : that 
discovery put the Doctor upon his metal, and pro- 
cbiced that blessed event wfitefr I have receunted to 
yott, aad whidfe, s» my mether hath since confessed, 
nothing but the spcrit which he had exerted after the 
discovery could mive brought aboitf. 

** Well, madam, you now see me married to Amelia; 
in which situation you will, perhaps, think my happi- 
ness ixKapable of addrtion. Perhaps it was sa; and 
yet I can with truth say, that t^e love which I tfiep. 
bore AmeHs wm net coaapanMe to what I bear Ker 
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now." " H^pw Amelia!" cnied Miss Mattkews. '* If 
all men were like you, all women would be blesaed ; 
nay, the whole world woukl be so in.atgKeat.m£asu]ie : 
^for, upon my soul, I l)elieve, that from the damned 
inconstancy of ypur aex to ottrs psoceeds iialf the 
miseries of mankind." 

That we may^ive the reader leisure to consider 
well the foregoing sentiment, we will here |)ut an end 
to this chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Jit tofttcA vur Readers mil probably be divided in their 
opinion ofMr. BoolVs conduct, 

'Booth proceeded as follows : — 

f/The.firat months of our marriage produced nothing 
remarkable enough to mention. I am sure I needm^ 
tell Miss Matthews, that I found in my Amelia every 
perfection of Jiuman nature. Mrs. Harris at first gave 
us some little uneasiness. She had rather yielded to 
ihe Doctor than given a willing consent to the match,; 
liowever, by degrees she became more and more 
satisfied, and at last seemed perfectly reconciled. 
This we ascribed .a good deal to the kind ofi&oes of 
"Miss Betty, who had always appeared to be my friend. 
JShe rhad been greatly assisting to Amelia in making 
her-escape, which I had no opportunity of mentioning 
•to you before, aid in .all things behaved so well, out- 
wardly iit least, to myself as well as her sister, that we 
regarded her as our sincerest friend. 

** About half a year afler our marriage, two addi- 
-tional companies were added to our regiment, in one 
of which I was preferred to the command of a lieu- 
tenant. Upon this occasion Miss Betty gave the first' 
infimation of a disposition which we have since too 
severely experienced." 
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** Your servant, Sir," says Miss Matthews/ " then 
I find I was not mistaken m ray opinion of the lady. 
No, no, show me any goodness in a censorious prude, 
and " 

As Miss Matthews hesitated for a simile or an exe- 
cration. Booth proceeded : << You will please to re- 
member, madam, there was formerly an agreement 
between myself and Mrs. Harris, that I should settle 
all my AmeUa's fortune on her, except a certain sum, 
which was to be laid out in my advancement in the 
army ; but as our marriage was carried on in the man- 
ner yoi» have heard, no such agreeinent was ever exe- 
cutef^ And since I was become Amelia's husband, 
not a word of this matter was ever mentionefd by the 
old lady ; and as for myself^ I declare I had not yet 
awakened from that delicious dream of bliss in which 
the possession of Amelia had lulled me." ' 

Here Miss Matthews sighed, and cast the tenderest 
of looks on Booth, who thus continued his story: — 

" Soon after my proAiotion, Mrs. Harris one morn- 
ing took an occasion to speak to me on this affiur. 
She said, that as I had been promoted gratis to a lieu- 
tenancy, she would assist me with money to carry me 
yet a step higher : and if more was required than was 
formerly mentioned, it should not be wanting, since 
she was so perfectly satisfied with my behaviour to 
her daughter : adding, that she hoped I had still the 
same inclination to settle on my wife the remainder oi 
her fortune. 

" I answered with very warm acknowledgments of 
my mother's goodness, and declared, if I had the 
world, I was ready to lay it at my Amelia's feet. And 
so. Heaven knows, I would ten thousand worlds. 

<< Mrs. Harris seemed pleased with the warmth of 
my sentiments, and said, she would immediately send 
to her lawyer, and give him the necessary orders ; and 
thus ended our conversation on this subject. , 

<< From this time there was a very visible alteration 
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in Miss Betty's behaviour. She grew' reserved to 
her sbter as well as to me. She was fretful and cap- 
tious on the slightest occasion ; nay, she affected much 
to talk on the fll consequences of an imprudent mar- 
riage> especially before her mother ; and if ever any 
little tenderness or endearments escaped me in public 
towards Amelia, she never failed to make some mali- 
cious remark on the short duration of violent passions; 
and when I have expressed a fond sentiment for my 
wife, her sister would kindly wish she might hear as 
much seven years hence. 

*^ All these matters have been since suggested to us 
by reflection: for while they actually passed, both 
Amelia and myself had our thoughts too happily en- 
gaged to take notice of what discovered itself in the 
mind of any other person. 

" Unfprtunately for us, Mrs, Harris's lawyer hap- 
pened at this time to be at London, where business 
detained him upwards of a month ; and as Mrs. Harris 
would on no occasion employ any other, our affair 
was under an entire suspension till his return. 

** Amelia, who was now big with child, had often 
expressed the deepest concern at her apprehensions 
of my being some time commanded abroad ; a circum- 
stance which she declared, if it should ever happen to 
her, even though she should not then be in the same 
situation as at present, would infallibly break her 
heart. These remonstrances were made with such 
tenderness, and so muich affected me, that to avoid 
any probability of such an event, I endeavoured to get 
an exchange into the horse-guards, a body of troops 
which very rarely goes abroad, unless where the king 
himself commands in person. I soon found an officer 
for my purpose, the terms were agreed' on, and Mrs. 
Harris had ordered the money which I was to pay to 
be ready, notwithstanding the 'Opposition made by 
Miss Betty, who openly dissuaded her mother from 
it; alleging that the exch^ge waa highly;t0' my dis« 
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ndirs^Uge; ifast I ieould tiever faopie te me -m tbe 
(iHWijrviil^ ii; not -foi^tting, at ^e^SBxie time,' sopcie 
iQamnatioDs .very pt^ndiciw to ivf ffeputotion as' a 

<< ^iA^en ewiy thing was agreed on, and tlie two 
oomnifisions Jirese aotus&ty «ciade out, but not signed 
hy the Jang, one day, •at niy petum from tmntipg, 
Amelia fleur to me, and teagepty embracing me, cried 
imt, * O Billiv, I have news tor you, which delights my 
uioul. Nothmg aure was ever so fortunate as ^e 
exchange you have made. The re^ment you was 
formerly in is ordered for Gibraltar.' 

'* I reoeived this news with &r less transport thj^ 

.it was delivered. I answered coldly, ^ Since the case 

was £0, I heartily hoped the commissionsjmi^it. be 

both signed.' < What do you say?' replied Amelia, 

eagerly; < fiure you told me every thing was entirely 

• settled. That look of yours frightens me to death.^-T- 

But I am running into too minute particulars.. In 

«hort, I receiv€fd a letter by that very post, from the 

officer with whom I had exchanged, insisting that, 

■though kis majesty had not signed the commissions, 

tStill -the bargain was valid, partly ureing it a^ a 

jright, and partly desiring it as a favour, that hie might 

go to Gibraltar in -my room. 

" This letter convinced me in every point. I wjb 
now informed that the commissions were not signed, 
And consequently that the exdhange was not com- 
pleted. Of consequence t^ other could have so 
right to insist on going ; and'as for granting him such 
a favour, I too clearfy saw I must do it at tiie e^c- 
pense. of my honour. I was'now reduced to a dilemma*, 
the most dreadful which • I think any man can expe- 
rience ; in which I am not ashamed to owp, J .{buod 
love was inot so aver^natched by honour as he oudit 
to have been. The thoughts ^of lealving Ameu^ 
in heripresent cendttion, to misery, perhaps to dead) 
or »adn<88| wore ineiipppilabte ; «er could any 0tb^ 



-consideration than that which now tormented me on 
the other side have combatted them a moment" 
» << No woman upon|; eartii," cries Miss Matthews, 
** can despise want of spirit in a man more than m}p> 
0rif : nM yet I cnnot ne)p thinking you was rather 
too nice on this occasion." 

^* You will allow, madam/' answered Booth, << that 
#lK>eirer olfettds' against the laws of honour in the 
leatst instaM^, is treated as the highest delinquents 
Here is no excuse, no pardon ; and he doth nothing 
ikho koves asy diing undone. But if the conflict was 
1^ terrible wi^ myself alone, what was my situation 
m the prescasce of Amelia! how could I support her 
^h»f net tears', her agonies, her despair! could 1 
Hear to think myself the cruel cau$e of her sufierfng;^,^ 
for so I was*! could I endure the thought of having it 
HI my power to give her instant relief, for so it was^ 
and refuse it her ! 

*^ Miss Betty was now again become my ^end. Shd 
lad searoe bcfen civil to me for a fortnight last past, 
yeC now she eommemied me to the s&ies, and OA 
Severely bkmted her sister, whom slie arraigned of the 
moM eotitemptibte weakness, in preferring m]^ safbty 
fa my honour; she said many ill-naturea things on 
tiire occasion, wl»eh 1 shall not now repeat. 

** In the midst of this hurricane, the good Dioctor 
eame to dine with Mrs. Harris, and, at my desire^ 
ili^i<vered his opimon on the matter." 

Here Mr. Booth wiiLinterrupted in hm narrative by 
the arrival of a persotfwhom we shall introduce in tro 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Containing a Scene of a different kindjram any of ike 

preceding. 

The gentleman who now arrived was the keeper ; 
Gty if you please, (for so he pleased to call himself^} 
the governor- of the prison. 

He used so little ceremony at his approach, that 
the bolt, which was very slight on the inside, gave 
way, and the door immediately flew open. He had 
no sooner entered the room, than he acquainted Miss 
Matthews that he had brought her very good news, for 
which he demanded a bottle of wine as his due. 

This demand being complied with, he acquainted 
Miss Matthews that the wounded gentleman was not 
dead, nor was his wound thought to be mortal: 'that 
loss of blood, and perhaps his fright, had occasioned 
his fainting away ; */ but I believe, madam," said he, 
*< if you take the proper measures, you may be bailed 
to-morrow. I expect the lawyer here this evening, 
and if you put the business into his hands, I warrant it 
will be done. Money to be sure must be parted with, 
that's to be sure. People to be sure will expect to 
touch a little in such cases. For my own part, I never 
desire to keep a prisoner longer than the law allows, 
not I : I always inform them tbey can be bailed, as 
soon as I know it. I never mal^e any bargain, not I ; 
I always love to leave those things to the gentlemen 
and ladies themselves. I never suspect gentlemen 
and ladies of wanting generosity." 

Miss Matthews made a very slight answer to all 
these friendly professions. She said, she had done 
nothing she repented of, and was indifferent as to 
the event. '^ AH I can say," cries she, '< is, that if 
the wretch is alive, there is no greater villain. in 
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life than hknself ;'' snd instead of mefitloning any 
thing of tlie bail, she begged the keeper to leave her 
ftgain atone with Mr. Booth. The keeper replied^ 
** Nay, madflrtt, perhaps it may be better to stay a 
little longef here, if you have not bail ready, than i0 
buy them too dear. Besides, a day or two hence^ 
when the gentleman is past all danger of recovery, to 
lie sure S^me folks that would expect an extraordinary 
fee tUfWf eannbt expect to touch any thing. And to 
lye sitre f&VL shril want nothing here. The best of all 
things are to be had here for money, both eatable and 
drinkable ; though I say it, I shaVt turn my back to 
kttf ef the taverns, for either eatables or wine. The 
Captain there need not have been so shy of owning him* 
Self when he first came in ; we have had captains and 
other great gentlemen here before now ; and no ^ame 
to them, though I say it. Many a great gentleman is 
sometimes found in places that don't become them 
half so well, let me tell them that. Captain Booth, let 
me tell them that.*' 

*^ I see. Sir," answered Booth, a little discomposed, 
" that you are acquainted with my title as well as my 
name." 

" Ay, Sir," cries the keeper, " and I honour you 
the more for it. I love the gentlemen of the army. I 
was in the army myself formerly; in the Lord of 
Oxford's horse. It is true I rode private ; but I had 
money enough to have bought in quarter-master, when 
I took it into my head to marry, and my wife^she did 
not like that I should continue a soldier, she was all 
for a private life ; and so I came to this business." 

" Upon my word, Sir," answered Booth, "you con- 
sulted Tioiir wilR&'s inclinations very notably ; but pray^ 
will you satisfy my curiosity, in telling me how you 
became acquainted that I was in the army ? for my 
dress, I drink, could not betray me." 

« BeMy you !" replied the keeper, « there is no 
heMyitig herey I hope : I am not a person to betray 
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people. But you are so shy and peery, you would 
almost make one suspect tliere was more ii^ the mat- 
ter. And if there be, I promise you, you need not 
be afraid of telling it me. You will excuse me giving 
you a hint ; but . the sooner the better ; that's ^all. 
Others may be beforehand with you, and first come 
first served on these occasions ; that's all. Informers 
are odious, there's no doubt of that, and.no one would 
care to be an informer if he could help it, because of 
the ill usage they always receive from the mob ; yet it 
is dangerous to trust too much ; and when safety and 
a good part of the reward too are on one side, and the 
gallows on the other, I know which a wise man would 
choose." 

" What the devil do you mean by all this ?" cries 
Booth. 

" No offence, I hope," answered the keeper ; " I 
speak for your good, and if you have been upon the 
snaffling lay — you understand me, I am sure." 

" Not I," answered Booth, " upon my honour," 

" Nay, nay," replied the keeper, with a contempt- 
uous sneer, " if you are so peery as diat : comes to, 
you must take the consequence. But for my part, 
I know I would not trust Robinson with two-pence 
untold." 

" What do you mean ?" cries Booth : " who is 
Robinson ?" 

"And you don't know Robinson!" answered the 
keeper, with great emotion. To which Booth reply- 
ing in the negative, the keeper, ai^er some tokens of 
amazement, cried out, << Well, Captain, I must say 
you are the best at it of all the genUemen I ever saw. 
However, I will tell you this: the lawyer and Mr* 
Robinson have been laying their heads together about 
you above half an hour this, afternoon. I overheard 
them mention Cs^ptaia Booth several times ; and foe 
my part, I would not answer that Mr. Murphy is not 
now gone about the business ; but if you will impeach 
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any to me of the road, or any thin^ else^ I will step 
away to his Worship Thrasher this instant, and I am 
sure I have interest enough wiUi him to get you ad- 
mitted an evidence." 

** And so," cries Booth, ^< you really take me for a 
highwayman?" . 

'^ No offence, Captaki, I hope," said the keeper : 
^ as times go, there are many worse men in the world 
than those. Gentlemen may be driven to distress, 
and when they are, I know no more genteeler way 
than the road. It hath been many a brave mans 
case, to my knowledge, and men of as much honour 
too as any in the world." 

'* Well, Sir," said Booth, << I assure you I am not 
that gentleman of honour you imagine me." 

Miss Matthews, who had long understood the keeper 
no better than Mr. Booth, .no sooner heard his mean- 
ing explained, than she was fired with greater indig- 
nation than the gentleman had expressed. ** How 
dare you. Sir," said she to the keeper, << insult a man 
of fashion, and who hath had the honour to bear 
hia majesty^s commission in the army, as you yourself 
own you know ? if his misfortunes have sent him hither, 
sure we have no laws that will protect such a fellow 
as you in insulting him." «* Fellow !" muttered the 
keeper ; '\ I would not advise you, madam, to use 
such language to me." " Do you dare threaten me?" 
replied Miss Matthews, in a rage ; *< venture in the least 
instance to exceed your authority, with regard to me, 
and I will prosecute you with the utniost vengeance." 

A scene of very high altercation now ensued, till 
Booth interposed, and quieted the keeper, who was, 
perhaps, enough inclined to an accommodation ; for, 
m truth, he waged unequal war. He was besides 
anwilling to incense Miss Matthews, whom he ex- 
pected to be bailed out the next day, and who> had 
more money left than he intended she should carry out 
of the prison with her ; and as for any Violent or unjus« 
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tifiable mnstbods, dm lady had dfec^^red ftittdk IM 
gredt a spirit to be in danger of them. Hie G&t^itt^ 
therefore, in a very gentk tone, declared, thttt if ht 
had given any offence to the gentlettiair, ht htBrfStf 
asked his pardon ; that if he mid known Mm to be 
really a captain, he should not have entetrtilihed §ttf 
such suspicions ; but < the captain' was a tety CM&moii 
title in that place, and belonged to sevei^ gentleiiteii 
that had never been in the army, or at most had HA 
private like himself. '' To be sUre, Caption/' ^aid h&. 
** as you yourself own, your dress is not very riiiHtury,'^ 
(for he had on a plain fustian suit ;) '* and besides, ftft 
the lawyer says, noscitur a sosir is d Vfery good rcdc. 
And I don't believe there is a greater tdcAdUt ujpon 
earth than that same Robinson that I was talking 0^. 
Kay, I assure you, I wish there may be no misdiief 
hatching against you. But if there is, I will do all I 
can with the lawyer to prevent it. To be SUfe Mh 
Murphy is one of the cleverest men in the Wdrfd dt 
the law : that even his enemies must own ; and dS 1 
recdmmend him to all the business I can, (and it is ndt 
a little to be sure that arises in this place,) why, ^tA 
good turn deserv'^s another. And I may expect thttt 
he will not be concerned in any plot to ruin any frieftd 
of mine ; at least when I desire him not. I am dulre 
he could not be an honest man if he wotild.^^ - 

Booth was then satisfied that Mr. Robinsotiy. wfaoui 
he did not yet know by name, was the gamester who 
bad won his money at play. And now, Miss Mat- 
thews, who had very impatiently borne this long inter- 
ruption, prevailed on the keeper to withdraw. As 
soon as he was gone, Mr. Booth began to felicitate 
her upon the news of the wounded gentlemai^ being in 
a fair likelihood of recovery. To which, aft6r short 
silence> she answered, << There is something, perhaps, 
which you will not easily guess, that makes your cofl- 

fratulation more a^eeable to me than the ^rst kiccOtDlt 
beard of the villain's having edeapied the &te hi? 
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deierves; for, I do assure you, at first, it did not 
make me amends for the interruption of my curiosity. 
Now, I hope, we shall be disturbed no more, till you 
have finished your whole story. You lefl off, I thmk, 
somewhere in the struggle about leaving Amelia, the 
happy Amelia." " And can you call her happy at 
such a period?" cries Booth. «« Happy, ay, happy 
in any situation," answered Miss Matthews, ** witn 
such a husband. I, at least, may well think so, who 
have experienced the very reverse of her fortune ; but 
I was not born to be happy. I may say with the poet : 

* The blackest ink of Fate was sure my lot, 
And when Fate writ, my name it made a blot.' " 

" Nay, nay, dear Miss Matthews," answered Booth, 
*^ you must, and shall banish such gloomy thoughts. 
Fate hath, I hope, many happy days in store for you." 
w Do you believe it, Mr. Booth ?"* replied she, "in- 
deed you know the contrary— you must know-^for you 
can't have forgot. No Amelia in the world can have 
quite obliterated, — forgetful ness is not in our own 
power. If it was, indeed, I have reason to think—: 
But i know not what 1 am saying. Pray do proceed 
In that story." 

Booth so immediately complied with this request, 
that it is possible he was pleased with it. To say fhe 
truth, if all which unwittingly dropped from Miss 
Matthews was put together, some conclusions might, 
it seems, be drawn from the whole, which could not 
convey a very agreeable idea to a constant husband. 
Booth therefore proceeded to relate what is written in 
the third book of this history. 
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CHAPTER I. 

r 

In tvhich Mr, Booth resumes his story, 

** If I am not mistaken, Madam,** continued BbMh, 
« I was jiret going to acquaint you with thef 0dctd/i 
'pinion, when we were interrupted by the ke6p6f. 

" The Doctor having heard counsel on botn giiei, 
that is to say, Mrs. Harris for my staying, and Mia 
Betty fgr my going, at last delivered his dwii 6ettti» 
ments. As for Amelia, she sat silent, drowndd in* heir 
tears ; nor was I myself in a much better sitiultidti. 

^< ^ As the commissions are not signed/ 6afd Utit 
Doctor, ' I think you may be said to remain in' vtM 
former regiment; and therefore I think ydu (nigfft td 
go on this expedition ; your duty to yovT liiag tfhd 
country, whose bread you have eaten, reqtrires k;,aad 
this is a duty of too high a nature to admit iite fe^ 
deficiency. Regard to your charactef hkefMse r^ 
quires you to go : for the world, which might justly 
blame your staying at home, if the case was even 
fairly stated, will not deal so honesdy by you : you 
must expect to have every circumstance agamat you 
heightened, and most of what makes for your defence 
omitted; and thus you will be stigmatized as a cowardi 
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lOtboutiiDypsUiQftion* As ;Uie nuUicioui idisposttioa 

of mankind is too «well known, and the crud pleasure 

,lSFluch .they .t^dce in desti:oying the jrepatadons of 

i).l})ers; the use we are to make of this knowledge is, 

. to.^ffbrd no handle to reproach: for, bad as the world 

\ is, it seldom falls x>n any man who hath not ffiyen 

: jSQiRe jslight cause for censure, though this, pernaps, 

j js often 3{\ggravated ten thousand fold; and when we 

t.^bllawte the msdice of the aggravation, we ought not to 

forget our own imprudence in giving the occasion. 

Bemember, my boy, your honour is at stake; and you 

i^now how nice the honour of a soldier is in these 

cases. Ihls is a treasure, which he must be yonr 

enemy indeed who would attempt to rob you of* 

Therefore you ought to consider every one as your 

enemy, who, by desiung you to stay, would rob you 

of your honour.' 

" < Do you hear that, sister?* cries Miss Betty.— 
* Yes, r do hear it,' answered Amelia, with more spirit 
than I ever saw her exert before, < and would pre- 
serve his honour at the expense of my life. I will 
preserve it, if it should be at that expense ; and since 
It is Dr. Harrison's opinion that he ought to go, I 
give my consent. • Go, my dear husband,' cries she, 
falling upon her knees; ^may every angel of Heaven 
guard and preserve you.' — I cannot repeat her words 
without being affected," said he, wiping his eyes; ^^the 
excellence of that woman no.woras can ps^int; Miss 
Matthews, she hath every perfection in human na- 
ture. 

<< I will not tire you with the repetition of any more 
that p^assed on that occasion; nor with the quarrel that 
epBU^d b^tweqn.Mrs. Harris and the Doctor; for the 
. old \$dy could not submit to my leaving her daughter 
in her present condition. She fell severely on the 
army, and cuiSled the day in which her daughter was 
iQHrrjied to a soldier, not ^sparing ,the Doctor for hav- 
ing ^«ome,;4meJiP:the.niAtoh. I wiU OXKMl ^^Hl Vk^ 
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4he tender scene which passed between Amelia and 
myself previous to my departure." 
) << Indeed I beg you would tiot,*' cries Miss Mat- 
thews, '< nothing delights me more than scenes of ten- 
derness. I should be glad to know, if possible, every 
syllable which was uttered on both sides." 

« I will indulge you then," cries Boodi, " as far as 
is in my power, indeed, I believe, I am able to re- 
collect much the greatest part ; for the impression is 
never to be efikced from my memory.** 

He then proceeded as Miss Matthews desired; but 
lest all our readers should not be of her opinion, we 
will, according to our usual custom, endeavour to ac- 
commodate ourselves to every taste, and shall, there- 
fore, place this scene in a chapter by itself, which we 
desire all our readers who do not love, or who, per- 
haps, do not know the pleasure of tenderness, to pass 
over; since they may do this without any prejudice to 
the thread of the narrative. 



CHAPTER II. 

Containing a scerie of the tender ^-irid, 

"The Doctor, Madam," continued Booth, "spent 
his evening at Mrs. Harris's house, where I sat with 
Jiim whilst he smoked his pillow-pipe, as his phrase is. 
Amelia was retired above half an hour to her chamber^ 
before I went to her. At my entrance, I found her 
on her knees, a posture in which I never disturbed 
her. In a few minutes i&he arQse, came to nSif and 
embracing me, said, she had been pr^ng for resolu- 
tion to support the cruellest momem she had ever 
undergone, or could possibly undergo* I reminded 
her how much more bitter a fiurewell wotdd be on & 
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death-bedy when we never could m^et/in this' world 
at least, again. I then endeavoured to lessen all thoaet 
objects which alarmed her most, and particularly the 
danger I was to eucounter; on which, head I seemed 
a little to comfort her; — but the probable lekigth 
of my absence, and the certain length of my v^jige^f 
were circumstances which no oratory of mme couia 
even palliate. ' Okt heavens !' said she, bursting iiito* 
tears, ^ can I bear to think that hundreds, thoutonds,' 
for aught I know, of miles or 'leagues, that lands and 
seas are between us ! What is the prospect from ^at- 
mount in our garden, where I have sat so many happ^) 
hours with my Billy? what is the distance between^ 
that and the farthest hill which we see from thence,- 
compared to the distance which will be between us? 
You cannot wonder at this idea; you must remember,- 
my Billy, at this place, this very thought came for- 
merly into my foreboding mind, I then begged yOu 
to leave the army. Why would you not comply? did 
I not tell you then, that the smallest cottage we could 
survey from the mount would be with you a paradise 
to me ? it would be so still ; why can't my Billy think- 
so? am I so much his superior m love? where is the 
dishonour, Billy? or if there be any, will it reach our 
ears in our little hut? are glory and fame, and not his, 
Amelia, the happiness of my hudl>and? Go then, 
purchase them at my expense. You will pay a few 
sighs, perhaps a. few tears, at parting, and then new 
scenes will drive away the thoughts of poor Amelia: 
from your bosom; but what assistancf shall I have in. 
my amiction? not that any change of scene could 
drive you one moment from > my remembrance; yet 
here every object I behold will place your loved idea' 
in th# liveliest, manner before my ^es« This is the 
bed in which you have reposed; that is the chair on 
which you sat : upon these boards you have stood : 
these books you have read to me. Can 1 walk among 
our beds of .flowers, without viewing your favourites, 

VOL. ^. L 



Mjf those which you hare pitted witli jroor owh 
hands ? can I see one beauty from our belovea mount, 

which you have not pointed out tome?'-^ Thns^she 

went on^ the woman, Madam, you see still pire^il-> 
ing.*'— <^ SSnce you ibention it,** sajrs Miss'MattheHirs, 
with a smile, '^ I own the same olraervatioki occurred 
to me. It is too natural to us to consider oui^elves 
only, Mr. Booth,"— « You shall hear," he cried,—** at 
la8t> the thoughts of her present condition suggested 

tkemselves* * But if,' said shiSj^ * my situation, even 

in hedth, will be so intolerable, how shall I, in the 
danger and agonies of child-biith, support ybiir ab- 
sence !* ^Here she stopped, and looking on me with 

all the tefidiemess iknaginable, cried out, * And am I 
fiien sudi a wretdi tb wish for your presence at such 
a seaSAMi? ougftt I tiot to rejoice that you are out of 
Ae hearmg of my cries, or the knowledge of my 
^ns? if rdie,''vfiil you not have escapied the horrors 
of a pafth^, teki thousand times more dreadful than 
tSifS? Go, go, mv Billy; the very circumstance which 
tttade ifkie most dread your departure, hath perfectly 
reconciled toe to it. I perceive clearly now, that 1 
was ohly wishing to support my own weakness math 
your'strength, ttcid to relieve my own pains at the price 
of y6ttfs. Bdietle me, tiny love, I am ashamed 6F my- 
senJ * ■■■ ! caught' her in my arms with raptures not to 
be expreited in wotds, called her my teroine ; sure 
none ever better deserved th<^ iiame : ^-after which we 
remained fbr sonie tinde speechless, and locked in each 
other^s embraces.** ** I arta convinced," said Miss Mat- 
dii^s, with -B sigh, ** there are moments in life worth 
puithasing with worlds." 

*' At length the fotal moriling came. I endeavoured 
to hide every pang of my heart, and to wear the ut- 
most gaiety in my countenance. Amelia acted the 
iteime part. In these assumed charactets we met the 
fkmily atbreak&st ; at their breakfast, I mean : for we 
were both full already. The Doctor had spent above 
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mhout dial morning in discaurse'with Mrs. Harris^ 
mdrittd^ in toine measure, reconciled her to ray die* 
parture. He now made use of every art to relieve th0 
poor distressed Amelia ; not by inveighing against the 
fbUy of gprie^ or by seriousty advising her not to 

Sieve; both which were sufficiently performed by 
iss Betty* The Doctor, on the contrary, had re- 
course to every means which might cast a veil over 
the idea of grief; and raise comfortable images in m^ 
angd's mincL He endeavoured to lessen the sup*^ 
pqaed lengdi €i my dbsence^ by discoursing on mat- 
tecs wfaidi were more distant in time. He said, hf^ 
mtended next year to rebuild a part of his parsonage- 
house.-— ^ And you, Captain,^ says he, * shall lay ui€^ 
CsraerHBtone, I promise you,' with many other in- 
ittoces of the like nature^ which produced, I believe, 
some good effect on us both. 

** Amelia spoke but little ; indeed more tears than 
words dropt from her ; however, she seemed resolved 
to bear her affliction with resignation. But when the 
dreadful news arrived that the horses were ready, and 
I^ having taken my leave of all the rest,, at last ap- 
proached her, she was unable to support the conflict 
with nature any longer ; and, clinging round my neck, 
Ae cried, — ^* Farewell, farewell for ever: for I shall 
never, never, see you more.' At which words the 
Uood entirely forsook her lovely cheeks, and Ae be- 
came a lifeless corpse in my arms. 

^< Amelia continued so long motionless, that th^ 
Doctor, as w^I as Mrs. Harris, began to be under the 
most terrible apprehensions: so they informed me 
afterwards ; for at that time I was incapable of making 
any observation. I had indeed very little more use 
of my senses than the dear creature whom I sup- 
ported. At length, however, we were all delivered 
ttom our fears ; and life again visited the loveliest 
mansion that human nature ever afforded it. 

*<i had been, and yet was, so terrified with what t^ 
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happened, and Amdia continued yet so weiJc and in, 
that I determined, whatever might be the' conae- 
qaence, not to leave her that daj : which resolution 
■ne waa no sooner acquainted with, than she fell <ni 
her Imeesy crying, <Good Heaven, I thank thee £[» 
Ifaisrmrieve at feast. Oh! that everv hour - of ray 
future nfe coulU be craoiined into this dear day.' 
. << Our ^ood friend the Doctor remained with us. He 
said, he liad intended to visit a family in some 9£Bk?i 
tion; but I don't kn^ow, says he« why I shoiddridea 
dozen miles afler affliction, when we have enough 
here. Of all mankind, the Doctor is the best of com* 
forters* ^s* his excessive good-nature makes him 
take vast delight in the office ; so his great penetration 
into the himian mind, joined to his great experience 
renders him >the most wonderful proficient in it ; and 
he so well knows when to soothe, when to reason, and 
when to ridicule, ' thitt he never applies any of those 
arts improperly, which is almost universally the case 
witli the physicians of the mind, and which it requires 
very great judgment and dexterity to avoid. 

" The Doctor principally applied himself to ridicul- 
ing the dangers of the siege, in which he succeeded 
so well, that he sometimes forced a smile even into 
i^he face of Amelia. But what most comforted her, 
were the argaments he used to convince her- of the 

Probability of my speedy, if not immediate return, 
te said the general opinion was, that the place would 
be taken before our arrival there; in which case, we 
should have nothing more to do, than to make the 
best of our way home again. 

" Amelia was so lulled by these arts, that she passed 
the day much better than I expected. Though the 
Doctor could not make pride strong enough to con- 
quer love ; yet he exalted the former to make some 
stand against the latter; insomuch, that my poor 
Amelia, I believe, more than once, flattered hersdf, 
to speak the language of the worlds that her reason 
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i$A gained m eatire victory over lief pattioi); till 
bve brought up a remforceraenty if I ma^ use tliat 
ferm, oi t^pder ideas, and bore dowi> all be^te hkm 

<*• In th^ evening, the ,Doctor^and I {>assed another 
haii laowt together, when he proposed to voji to en- 
"^eavoHr to leave AmeUa asleep in the morning, and 
•pvomisbd me to be at hand when she awaked, and to 
support her with all the assistance in his power. He 
•added, that nothing was more foolish than for friends 
to ta^ce leave of each other. < It is true, indeed,* says 
•he, *m the common acquaintance and friendship of 
4he world, this is a venr harmless ceremony ; but be* 
4ween two persons who really love each other, the 
churcfa of Kome never invented a penance half so 
severe as this, which we absurdly impose on ourselves.' 
, ^*1 greatly approved the Doctor*s proposal ; thanked 
him, aad promised, if possible, to put it in execution. 
He then shook me by the hand, and heartily wished 
me well, saying, in his blunt way ; * Well, boy, I hope 
lo see thee crowned with laurels at thy return ; one 
comfort I have, at least, — ^that stone walls and a sea 
will prevent thee from running away.' 
' ** When I had left the Doctor, I repaired to my 
Amelia, whom I found iii her chamber, employed in a 
very different manner from what she had been the 
preceding night ; she was busy in packing up some 
trinkets m a casket, which she desired me to carry 
with me. This casket was her own work, and she 
had just fastened it as I came to her. 

** Her eyes very plainly discovered what had passed 
while she was engaged in her work; however, her 
countenance was now serene, and she spoke, at least, 
with some cheerfulness. But afler some time, * You 
must take care of this casket, Billy,' said she, ^you 

moat indeed, Billy, for' here passion almost 

choked her, till a flood of tears gave her relief, and 
A9^ die proceeded — < for I ^all oe the happiest wo* 
ibat exer was born when' I see it agaifu' . X ^oM 

L3 
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her, with the blessmg of God that i&y would soon 
come. ^ Soon !* answered she, ^ No, B1II7, not soon; 

a week is an age: but ^et*'the ^tLppy day mar 

come. It shall, it must, it will ! — Yes^ Buly^ive shau 
meet, never to part again :— even in this world I hope*' 
Pardon my weakness. Miss Matthews, but upon my 
soul I cannot help it," cried, he, wiping his eyes* — 
*^ Well, I wonder jat your patience, and 1 will try it no 
longer. Ainelia, tired out with so long a struggle be^ 
tween variety of. paMions,. and having not clos^ her 
eyes during three successive nights, towards the mom- 
ing fell into a profound sleep. In which sleep I left 
her ; and having dressed myself ^ith all the expedition 
imaginable, singing, whistling, hurrying, attempting 
by every method to banish thought, I mountea my 
horse, which I had over-night ordered to be ready, 
and gallopped away from that house where all my trea- 
sure was deposited. 

<' Thus, Madam, I have, in obedience to your com- 
mands, run through a scene, which, if it hath been 
tiresome to you, you must yet acquit me of having 
obtruded upon you. This I am convinced of, that no 
one is capable of tasting such a scene who hath not a 
heart full of tenderness, and perhaps not even then, 
unless he hath been in the same situation." 



CHAPTER Hi. 
In which Mr, Booth setsforvoard on his Journey • « 

9 

a 

*^ Well, Madam, we have now taken our leave of 
Amelia. I rode a full mile before I once suffered 
myself to look back ; but now being come to the top 
of a little hill, the last spot I knew which could ^ve 
jneaproqp«ct of Mrs* Harris's house^ myxesohition 
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failed ; I stopped, and cast my eyes backward. ' ShaR- 
I tell you what I felt at that in^tlint ? I do assure yod 
I am not able. So many tender ideas crowded at once 
into my mind, that, if I may use the expression, thej 
almost dissolved my heart. And now, Madam, the 
most unfortunate accident came first into my head. 
This was, that I had in the hurry and confusion left 
the dear casket behind me. The thought of going 
back at first suggested itself; but the consequences of 
that were too apparent. I therefore resolved to send 
my man, and in the mean time to ride on softly on my 
road. He immediately executed my orders, and after 
some time, feeding my eyes with that delicious and 
yet heart-felt project, I at last turned my horse to 
descend the hill, and proceeded about a hundred 
yards, when, considering with myself that I should 
lose no time by a second indulgence, I again turned 
back, and once more feasted my sight with the same 
painful, pleasure, till my man returned, bringing me 
the casket, and an account that Amelia still con* 
tiuued in the sweet sleep I left her.-^^I now suddenly 
turned my horse for the last time, and with the utmost 
resolution pursued my journey. 

<< I perceived my man at his return. — But before I 
mention any thing of him, it may be proper. Madam, 
to acquaint you who he was. He was the foster-bro- 
ther of my Amelia. This young fellow had taken it 
into his head to go into the army ; and he was desirous 
to serve under my command. The Doctor consented 
to discharge him ; his mother at last yielded to his im- 
portunities ; and I was very easily prevailed on to list 
one of the handsomest young fellows in England. 

'* You will easily believe I had some little parttalitjt 
to one whose milk Amelia had sucked; but as he had 
never seen the jrtgiment, I had no opportunity to show 
him any great mark of favour. Indeed he waited on 
me as my servant; and I treated him with all the ten^ 
defmepa whkh etna be u^ to one in that station. 

^.mppil WB$ ib<mt to change into ftkQ\»>t«Ar^5!»9t^ 
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tbe poor fellow began to droop, fearmg that lie should 
0^ longer be in %\ie same corps with me, though cer- 
tainly that would not have been the case. However, 
hf^ had never mentioned one word of his dissatisfac- 
tiap. He is indeed a fellow of a noble spirit ; but 
.when be heard tliat I was to remain where I was, and 
that we were to go to Gibraltar together, he fell into 
transpqrts of joy, little short of madness. In short, 
tbe poor fellow had imbibed a very strong affection for 
ine ; though this was what I knew nothing of till long 
afler. 

<< When he returned to me then, as I was saying, 
ijrith \he casket, I observed his eyes all over blubbered 
mt\i tears. I rebuked him a little too rashly on this 
occasion. ' Heyday !* says I, ' what 'is the meaning 
of ^his ? I hope I have not a milk-sop with me. If 1 
thought you would show such a face to the enemy I 
would leave you behind.* — *Your honour need not 
fear that,' answered he ; I shall find nobody there that 
I shall love well enough to make me cry.' I was highly 

§ leased with this answer, in which I thought I could 
. iscfljver bqth sense and spirit. I then asked him what 
had occasioned those tears since he had left me ; (for 
he h^. no sign of any at that time ;) and whether he 
had seen his mother at Mrs. Harris's. He answered 
in tiie negative, and begged that I would ask him no 
IPQre qu^tions ; adding, that he was not very apt to 
cry, axs^ he hoped he should never give me such ano- 
Iher opportunity of blaming him. I mention this only 
^» fip instanpe pf his affection towards me ; for I never 
pould QppQunt for thpse tears, any otherwise than by 
placing th^ni to the account of that distress in which 
{^ (eft me ^t that time. We travelled full forty miles 
^b^jt 4ay withOQ^J^ftiting, when, arriving at the ina 
whei^e } intead^ to rest that night, 1 retired immedi- 
^]f tfif vijf cbw[pb^, with my dear Amelia's casket, 
^ mifiliflg Qf lYhich was the nic^ repast, and to 
whicl> ^rm^ eth^r hunger ^em way. 
*^jif i4. JWW^Vil ^ ii|enlu»n U jm idi thelittia mat* 
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ters with which Amelia had furnished this casket. It 
contmned medicines of all kinds, which her mother, 
who was the Ladj Bountiful of that country, had sup- 
plied her with. The most valuable of all to me was 
a lock of her dear hair, which I. have from that time 
to this worn in my bosom. What would I have then 
given for a little picture of my dear aneel, which she 
had lost from her chamber about a monui before ? and 
which we had the highest reason in the world to ima« 
gine her sister had taJcen away ; for the suspicion lay 
only between her and Amelia's maid, who was of all 
creatures the honestest, and whom her mistress had 
often trusted with things of much greater value :r 
for the picture, which was set in gold, and had two or 
three little diamonds round it, was worth about twelve 
guineas only ; whereas Amelia left jewels in her care 
of much greater value. • 

«<$ure,*' cries Miss Matthews, <<she could not be 
such a paltry pilferer." 

<* Not on account of the gold or the jewels,*' criea 
Booth. ** We imputed it to mere spite, with which I 
assure you she abounds ; and she knew that, next to 
Amelia herself, there was nothing which I valued so 
much as this little picture ; for such a resemblance 
did it bear of the original, that Hogarth himself did 
never I believe, draw a stronger likeness. Spite there- 
fore was the only motive to this cruel depredation ; 
and indeed her behaviour on the occasion sufficiently 
convinced us both of the justice of our suspicion, 
though we neither of us durst accuse her ; and she 
herself had the assurance to insist very strongly 
(though she could not prevail) with Amelia to turn 
away her innocent maid, saying, * she would not Jive 
in me house with a thief.' 

Miss Matthews now discharged some curses on 
Miss Betty, not much worth repeating, and then Mr. 
Booth proceeded in his relation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A Sea-piece. 

5^ Thjb next day we joined the regiment, which wa^ 
soon afiter to embark. Nothing but mirth and jollitj 
wane in the countenance of every officer and soldier i 
9fad as I now met several friends whom I had not seen 
for above a year before, I passed several happy hours, 
m which poor Amelia's image seldom obtruded itself 
to interrupt my pleasure. To confess the truth, deal* 
Miss Matthews, the tenderest of passions is capable ct 
subsiding ; nor is absence from our dearest friends so 
unsupportable as it may at first appear. Distance of 
time and place do resuly cure what they seem to ag- 
gravate; and taking leave of our friends resembles 
taking leave of the world ; concerning which it hath 
been often said, that it is not death, but dying, which 
is terrible." Here Miss Matthews burst mto a fit of 
laughter, and cried, ** I sincerely ask your pardon ; but 
I cannot help laughing at the gravity of your phijoso- 
phy.'* Booth answered, that the doctrine of the p98- 
sions had been always his favourite study ; that he watf 
convinced every man acted entirely from that passion 
which was uppermost; <^ Can I then think,*^ said hej 
^without entertaining the utmost contempt for myself' 
that any pleasure upon earth could drive the thougfate 
of Amelia one instant from my mind ? 

*< At length we embarked aboard a transport, and 
sailed for Gibraltar; but the wind, which was at first 
IJGur, soon chopped about ; so that we were obliged for 
several days to beat to windward, as the sea phrase is. 
Daring this time, the taste which I had of a seafarii^ 
life did not appear extremely agreeable. We roHed 
up and domi m a little narrow cabin, in which were 
three officersi all of us extremely sea-sick ; our sick- 



iless being iniich a^gnnrated by tbe motion of the ship, 
by'theTi^w of each other, and by the stench of the 
ten. But this was but a little taste indeed of the 
'tnisery which was to follow: for we were got about 
tSx leagues to the westward of Scilly, when a violeht 
storm arose at north-east, which soon raised the wares 
to the height of mountains. The hllrror of this is not 
.to be adequateh' described to tho«fe who have ner^r 
seen the like. The storm began in the evening, and^ 
(the' clouds brought on the night apace^ it was soon en- 
tirely dark; nor had we, during many hours, any other 
•Hgfat than what was caused by the jarring elements, 
which frequently sent forth flashes, br rather streams of 
Sre; wvd whilst these presented the most dreadful ob- 
jects to our eyes, the roaring of the winds, the dashing 
•of tbe waves against the ship and each other, formed a 
aound altogether as horrible for our ears ; while our ship, 
sometimes lifted up as it were to the skies, and some- 
-times swept away at once as into the lowest abyss^ 
seemed to be the sport of the winds and seas. The Cap- 
tahi himself aln^ost gave all for lost, and expressed his 
upprehension of bemg inevitably cast on the rocks of^ 
Scilly, and beat to pieces. And now, while some on 
board were addressing themselves to' the Supreme Be- 
lt^, and others applying for comfort to strong liquors, 
my wiiole thougnts- were entirely engaged by my 
.AjDoelia. A thousand tender ideas crowded into my 
^nind. I can truly say, that I had not •a single consi- 
deration about myself, in which she was not concerned. 
D3ring to me was leaving her ; and the fear of never s^- 
ing her more was a dagger stuck In my heart. Again, 
9lf the terrors with which this storm, if it reaidied her 
ears, must fill her gentle mind on iny "alccount, and the 
agonies which she must undergo, w'hen she heard of 
my fate, gave me such intolerable plings, that I now 
repented my resolution, mid wished, I -own I wished, 
that I had taken her advice, and preferred love and a 
cottage to :i|il iJie dasding charms tfTMtonr. 
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** While I was tonnentlng myadf !wtth these medi« 
tations, and had concluded myself as. certainly lost, 
the master came into the.cabm, and with a cheerfiil 
voice, assured us that we had escaped the danger, and 
that we had certainly passed to we westward of the 
rock. This was comfortable news to all present; and 
my Captain, who had been some time on hiis knees, 
leaped suddenly upi and testified his joy with a great 
oatn. 

** A person unused to the sea, would have been 
astonished at the satisfaction which now discovered 
itself in the master, or in any on board : for the storm 
still raged with great violence, and the daylight, 
which now appeared, presented us with sights of hor- 
ror sufficient to terrify minds which were not absolute 
slaves to the passion of fear; but so great is the force 
of habit, that what inspires a landman with the 
highest apprehension of -danger, gives not the least 
concern to a sailor, to whom rocks and quicksands 
are almost the only objects of terror. 

" The master, however, was a little mistaken in the 
present instance; for he had not left the cabin above 
an hour, before my man came running to nie, and 
acquainted me that the ship was half full of water; 
that the sailors were going to hoist out the boat and 
save themselves, and begged me to come that moment 
along with him, as I tendered my preservation. With 
this account, which was conveyed to me in a whisper, 
I acquainted both the captain and ensign ; and we al« 
together immediately -mounted the deck, where we 
found the master making use of all his oratory to 
persuade the sailors that the ship was in no danger; 
and at the same time employed all his authority to set 
the pumps a-going, which he assured them woidd keep 
the water under, and save his dear Lovely Peggy, (for 
that was the name of the ship,) which he swore he 
loved as dearly as his own soul, 
J^ Indeed tlus »ifficiently appeared; for the leak was 
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•o greats and the water floored in %o plentifully, that 
lus Lovely Pegsy was half filled, before he coidd be 
brought to think. of quitting her; but now the boat 
was brought alongside the ship; and the- master him* 
self, notwithstanding all his loye for her, quitted his 
diip, and leaped into the boat. Every man present 
attempted to follow his example, when I heard the 
voice of my servant roaring forth my name in a Idnd 
of agony. I made directly to the' ship-side, but was 
too late : for the boat, being already nverladen, put 
directly off. And now, Madam, I am going to relate 
to you an instance of heroic affection in a poor fellow 
towards his master, to which love itself, even among 
persons of superior education, can produce but few 
similar instances. My poor man, beine unable to get 
me with him into the boat, leaped suddenly into the 
sea, and swam back to the ship; and when I gently 
rebuked him for hb rashness, ne answered, he ch<Me 
rather to die with me, than to live to carry the acr 
count of my death to my Amelia; at the same time, 
bursting into a flood of tears, he cried, < Good 
heavens ! what will that poor lady feel when she hears 
of this!' This tender concern for my dear love en- 
deared the poor fellow more to me than the gallant 
instance which he had just before given of his affec- 
tion towards myself. 

*f And now, Madam, my eyes were shocked with 
a sight,, the horror of winch can scarce be imagined: 
for-thp boat had scarce got four hundred yards froiy 
the ship, when it was swallowed up by tlie merciless 
waves, which now ran so high, that out of the numr 
ber of persons which were in the boat, none repovered 
the ship; though many of them we saw miserably 
perish Defore our eyes, some of them very near us, 
without any possibility of giving them thes least assists 



^^Biit whatever we felt for them, we feltj I beUevei 
more fi>r our«eIveS| expecting every minute wh^i w& 
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iliould riiare ilie naiin^ fate. Among th6 rest, one xi£ 
onr officers tippeneA quite stupified with fear. I 
never indeed saw a txune miserable example of the 
great power of that passion: I must not, however, 
omit doing him Jtistice, bj saving, that I afterwards 
saw the same man behave weU in an engagement, in 
which he was wounded: though there liKewise he Was 
flaid to have betrayed the same passion of fear in his 
toiintenahtce. 

*< The other of our officers was no less stupified (if 
I ioAy fio express myself) with fool-hardiness; and 
iBeeraed almost insensible of his danger. To say the 
Ihith, I have, from this and some other instances 
^iHiich I bave seen, been almost inclined to think, 
Vxkt the courage as well as cowardice of fools pro- 
'ceeds from not knowing what is or what is not die 
)^per object of fear: indeed, we may account for the 
Extreme hardiness of some men, in the same manner 
IBS for the terrors of children at a bugbear. The 
child knows not but that tbe bugbear is the proper 
<H[>ject of fear^ the blockhead knows not that a can- 
iion-ball is so. 

**Ab to the remaining part of the ship's crew, and 
tiie soldiery, most of them were dead drunk; and the 
rest were endeavouring, as fast as they could, to pre- 
pare for death in the same manner. 
' ^* In this dreadful situation we were taught that no 
buman condition should inspire men wim absolute 
despair: for as the storm had ceased for some time, 
the swelling of the sea began considerably to AM; . 
and we now perceived the man-of-war wbich con- 
voyed us, at no ^eat distance a-stem. Those dboM 
her easily perceived our distress, and made toward^ 
tis. When they came pretty near, they hoisted OiM; 
two boats to our assistance. These no sooiter "Ap- 
proached the ship, than they were instant^meow]^ 
fiHed, and I myself got a plac6 in one of "ilienij 
chiefly by the. aid of ray honest is^rvam, 6f Whose 



fidelity to me on all occasions I cannot speak or think 
too highly. Indeed, I got into the boat so much the 
more easily, as a gFfa.% mxnbi^t. on board the ship 
were rendered by drink incapable of taking any care 
f(||^ ^lenM^vOft; Th^e wa9 time, however, for ti)^ 
boat td pass and repass; 9q that, when we came to 
call over names, three only, of all that remained in 
ibm ibipk l^p tb0 Iqss^ of her own boat, were missing. - 

^^ 'Ei^ qfipt^Pi 6(nsjgQ9 and myself, were received 
with BMM^y eerigr^tulations by our officers on board 
tbci qMO'-of-w^. The sea-officers too, all except the 
cai^tnip, paid us their compliments, though these were 
of the rougher kindy and not without several jokes on 
oofi escape* As for the captain himself^ we scarce 
saw him during many hours; and when he appeared^ ' 
he presentod a view of majesty beyond any that I * 
had erver seen*. The dignity which he preserved did 
iodeed give me rather the idea of a Mogul, or a* 
Turkisb Emperor,, than of any of the monarchs q€- 
Cbl?ia|e|idor]|. To say the truth, I could resemble his 
walk on the deck to nothing but to the image of Cap- . 
tain Gulliver strutting among the Lilliputians; he 
seemed to think himself i^ being of an order superioi^ ' 
to aU around him» and more especially to us of the 
l^odf service. . Nay, such was the behaviour of all the 
sea-officers and sailors to us and our soldiers, that in- 
%UM of appearing to be subjects of the same prince, 
engaged, m one quarrel, ana joined to support one 
cawie, we landmen rather seemed to be captives oa' 
h^siitA $& enemy's vessel. This is. a^ grievous misfor- 
tW% and often proves so fatal to the service, that it 
la fp^^ttl pity some means could not be found of 
cueing It*'^ 

Here Mr» Booth stopped awhile, to take breath. 
We willy therefore, give the same re&eshment to the 
r^ftder. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Tke crrroal €f Booik td GShraUar^' toiihmhaijAm 

i^^ kiwi* 



<< Thb adTentores," continued Booth, <<wliidk hm- 
pened to me irom this dej, till my anrind at Gibrd" 
tar, are not worth recoonung to you. After a Toyage, 
the remainder of whidi was tolarahly prosperous, we 
arrired in that garrison, the natorid strength of yMdt '■ 
Is so well known to the whole world. 
• ^ About a week after my arriTal, it was my ibrtaie 
to be ordered on a sally-party, in which my left leg 
was broke with a musket-ball; and I should most car* 
tainly have either perished miserably, or must have 
owed my preservation to some of the enemy, had not 
my faithful servant carried me off on his shoulders, 
and afterwards, with the assistance of one of his com- 
rades, brought me back into the garrison. 

** The agony of my wound was so gfeat, that it 
Arew me into a fever, from whence my surgeon ap- 
prehended much danger. I now began again to feel 
for my Amelia, and for myself on her account; and 
the disorder of my mind, occasioned by such mehm- • 
choly contemplations, very highly aggravated the 
distemper of my body; insomudi, that it would pro-' 
bably have proved ftital, had it not been for the friend- 
ship of one Captain Jiunes, an- officer of our regiment, 
and an old acquaintance, who is undoubtedly one of 
the pleasantest companions, and one of the best-na-* 
tured men in the world. This worthy man, who had 
a head and a heart perfectly adequate to every office, 
of friendship, staid with me almost day and night 
during my illness; and by strengthening my hopes^- 
rauinff my spirits, and cheering my thoughts, pre* 
served me from destruction. 
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<^ Tho heharioiuf of this man alone is a tuScHal 
pvfM>f of the tvulh of my doctrine, that all jsesi ad 
fBtkdir from their passions; for Bob James can ne?et 
be supposed to act from any motive of virtue and «• 
lipj^ft; since be constantly lauehs at both; and jet 
his conduct towards me alone demonstrates a degree 
tf .9«o<|Qe$8^ vinch, perkips, few of the votaries of 
«W^ wtue Of nellgioo can equaL" 

<< TTnu i^eed 9»t take much pains," answered Mmb 
Matthews, with- a smile, '' to convince me of fotm 
4Q<jtr|nQ, J have bieea always an advocate for the 
sama* I lofA U^p the two words you mention, to 
serve only aa ftloiiks un4er which mpocrisy j^ay be 
Ae b^j^r j^abled to cheat the world. I have "h^a 
of that opii^ion eter £(ince I read that cjbarming feUonr 
Mandevijle." 

: ** Pardon q^e. Madam," answered Booth, ** I hojpe 
you do not agree with Mandeville neither, who hath 
represented human nature in a picture of the highest 
deformity. He hath left out of his system the best 
passion which the mind can possess, and attempts to 
derive the effects or energies of that passion from 
the base impulses of pride or fear. Whereas, it is*as 
certain that love exists in the mind of man, as that its 
opposite, hatred, doth; and the same reasons will 
equally prove the existence of the one, as the exist* 
^nce of the other." 

** I don't 'know, indeed,** replied the lady, ** I never 
thought much about the matter. This I know, that 
when I read Mandeville, I thought all he said was 
true; and I have been often told, that he proves relit 
gion and virtue to be only mere names, liowever, if 
he denies there is any such thing as love, tiiatis meat 
certainly wrong. — I. am afraid I can give him the Ue 
myself.' 

** I will join with you. Madam, in that," ansarared 
Booth, ** at any time." 

<< Will you joui with »e?" inswaned al^i^ l a^ piag 
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€ag(riy tt him — ** O, Mr. Bootir/ 1 know not wiial I 
was going to say — what — ^where -did jou •leare off? - 
— ^I wodd not interrupt you— but I am impatient to 
know somethinff,** 

** What, Madam ?" cries Booth, << if I can give yoU 

any satisfaction^ '' 

. ** No, no/' said she, << I most hear all ; I woutA 
not for the world break the thread of your j^jtcHj.' 
— Besidesi I am afraid to ask, — Fray) pr^i Sir, go 
on." 

<«Well, Madam/' cries Booth, <<I thbk X was 
mentioning the extnunrdinary acts of friendship dc^ie 
me by Captain James; nor can I help taking notice 
of die ahnost unparalleled fidelity of poor Atkinson 
(for that was my man's name), who was not only 
constant in the assiduity of his attendance, but during 
the time of my danger, demonstrated a concern for 
me which I can hardly account for, as my prevailing 
on his captain to maJce him a Serjeant was the first 
favour he ever received at my hands, and this did not 
happen till I was almost perfectlv recovered of my 
broken leg. Poor fellow ! I shall never forget the 
extravagant joy his halbert gave him ; I remember it 
the more, because it was one of the happiest days of 
mv own life; for it was upon this day that I received 
a letter from my dear Amelia, after a long silence, 
acquainting me that she was out of all danger from 
her lying-in. 

" I was now once more able to perform my duty; 
when (so unkind was the fortune of war,) the second 
time I mounted the ^uard, I received a violent con- 
tusion from the burstmg of a bomb. I was felled to 
the ground, where I lay breathless by die blow, dll 
honest Atkinson came to my assistance, and conveyed 
me to my roomi where a surgeon immediately attend- 
ed me. 

^^ The injury I had now received was much more 

— »roi^i'ui'my surgeon'^ opinion^ than the former; 
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it caused me to spit blood, and was attended with 4 
fever, and other bad 83nnptonis; so that very fiital 
consequences were apprehended* 

'< In this situation the image of my Amelia haunted 
me.. day and night; and the apprehensions of never 
seeing her more were so intolerable, that I had 
thoughts of resigning my commission, and returning' 
home, weak as I was, that I might have, at leas^ 
the satisfaction of dying in the arms of my love*. 
Captain James, however, persisted in dissuadmg me 
from any such resolution. He told me, my honour 
was too much concerned, attempted to raise my 
himes of recovery to the utmost of his power ; but 
chiefly he prevailed on me by suggesting, that, if the 
worst which I apprehended should happen, it was 
much better for Amelia, that she should be absent 
than • present in so melancholy an hour* < I knoi^,' 
cried he, ^the extreme joy which must arise in you- 
from meeting again with Amelia and the comfort of 
expiring in her arms ; but consider what she herself 
must • endure upon the dreadful occasion, and you 
would not wish to purchase any happiness at the price 
of so much pain to hi^r.' This argument, at length, 
prevailed on me; and it was after many long debates 
resolved, that she should not even know my present 
condition till my doom, either for life or death, was 
absolutely fixed." 

" Oh,- Heavens! how great! how generous !** cried . 
Miss Matthews. << Booui, thoii art a noble fellow ; 
and I scarce think there is a woman upon earth wor- 
thy so exalted a passion." ' 
■ Booth-made a modest answer to the compliment » 
whidi Miss Matthews had paid him. This drew mc!l0'' 
civilities from the lady; and these again more aj^^. 
knowledgments. All which we shall pass by, li|^ 
..proceed with our history. 



CHAPTER VI. 

dmtaining mattert tnitcA cdU pUtue tome readers. 

** Two months, and more, had I continued in a stale 
of imc^tainty, sometimes with more flattering, and 
sometimes with more alarming symptoms; when^ one 
afternoon, poor Atkinson came running into my 
room, all pale and out of breath, and begged me not 
to be surprised at his news. I asked him eagerly what 
was the matter, and if it was any thing cohceming 
Amelia? — I had scarce uttered the dear name, when 
die herself rushed into the room, and ran hastily to 
me, crying, ^ Yes, it is, it is your Amelia herself.' 

<< There is nothing so difficult to describe, and fO* 
nerally so dull when described, as scenes of excessive 
tenderness." 

** Can you think so?" says Miss Matthews, ^surlily 
there is nothing so charming! — O! Mr. Booth, our 
sex is d — ^ned by the want of tenderness in youi^^^ 
were they all like you— certainly no itaai waa tret 
your eaual.*' 

<< Indeed, Madam," cries Booth, *^ you honour ne 
too much* — But— wellr^when the first transports (tf 
our meeting were oyer, Amelia began gently to ohida 
nie for having concealed my illneas from hier; for in 
three letters, which I had writ her since the accident 
had bi^pened, there was not the least mention of it, 
or any hint given by which the could possibly Qon>* 
dude I was otherwise than in perfect health* And ^ 
wiiea I had excused myself by assigning the true 
reason, she cried,— .^ O Mr. BooUi! am do you know 
s0 little of your. Amelia* as to ihkik I could or woidd 
survive you!— would it not be better for one dfeadfiil 
sight to break my heart all at once, than to break it 
by degrees?-— O Billy! can any thing pay me for the 
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loM of this embrace?*- But I ask your pardon-^—— 

Jhow ridiculous doth my fondness appear in yont eyeaJ* 
[ <* How often/' answered she, ^* shall I assert the 

contrary? What would you have me say, Mn 

Booth? shall I tell you I envy Mrs. Booth of all thc^ 
women in the world? would you believe me if I did? 
J hope you — rWhat am I saying ! Fray make no fur« 
ther apolbgy, but go on." 

.. ** Alter a scene, continued he, " too tender to be 
conceived by many, Amelia informed me that she had 
received a letter from an imknown hand, acquainting 
her with my misfortune, and advising her, if she ever 
desired to see me more, to come directly to Gibral- 
tar. She said, she should not have delayed a moment 
allter receiving this letter, had not the same ship 
brought her one from me, written with rather more 
than usual gaiety, and in which there was not the 
least raentioa or my indisposition. This, she said, 
greatly puzzled her and her mother; and the worthy 
divine endeavoured to persuade her to give credit to 
my letter, and to impute the other to a species of wit 
with which the world greatly abounds. This consists 
entirely, in doing various kinds of mischief to our 
fellow-creatures; by belpn^ one, deceiving another^ 
exposing a third, and drawmg in a fourth to expose 
himself; in short, by making some the objects of 
lau^ter, others of contempt; and, indeed, not sel- 
dom, by subjecting them to very great inconveniences^ 
perhaps to ruin, for the sake ot a jest. 

** Mrs. Harris and the Doctor derived the letter 
from this species of wit. Miss Betty, however, was 
ct u different opinion, and advised poor Amelia to 
^^ly to an officer whom the governor had sent over 
in the same ship, by whom the report of my illness 
was so strongly confirmed, that Amelia immediately* 
resolved on her voyage. 

. <f I had a great curiosity to know the author cf thi* 
letter; but not the least trace of it could be dis*^ 
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giwit isliiiiacy was Captain Janes; and lie, Afkidl 
fronr what I have abreaoy tcdd yoa, you will iMwik 
ba the last person. I could suspect; besides, he- 
el&red, upon his honour, that he knew netting ef 
naAter; and no man'k honour is, I believe, more 
cred« There was indeed, an ensign of another ti 
ment who knew my wife, and who had sometit 
visited roe in my illness; but he was a very ui^ 
man to interest himself much in anv afiairs which 
not oonoem him; and he too declared he knew 
thing of it." 

<< And did you never discover this secret?^ Ci 
Miss Matthews. 

'^ Never todiis day," answered Booth* 

** I fancy,*' said she, *[ I could give a shirewd gti 
■■ > What so likely, as that Mrs. Boodi, when j 
left her, should have given her foster-brother on 
to send her word of whatever befel you? — Yet f 
•p—^that could n«t be neither: fbr Uien she wc 
not have doubted whether she should leave i 
il^gluid on the receipt of the letter. — No, it n 
have been by some oticv means; — ^yet that I own 
peared extrem^ natutal to me; fditHtl had been 
by sudi a husband, I think I should have pursued 
same method." 

<< No, Madam,*' cried Booths ** k tansit have 1 
conveyed by seme other ^aMiel>; for my Ameli 
am certain, was entirebf ignorant (4 the manner; 
as for poor Atkinson^ I am eonvlnced he would 
have ventured to take s«kAi a* step without acquaini 
me. Besides, the poor fi^iew had, I believe, 8u< 
regard for nnr wife, out of gratitude fbr the fhvi 
she had done his mother, that t m^e no doubt he 
highly rejoiced at her absence from my mei^d 
scene. Well, whoever writ it, is a matter v^ry f^ 
terial; yet, as it seemed so odd and unaccouttfsbh 
incident, I could ;iot help menttomng it* 



*' From the time of Amelia's arrival, nothing re- 
markable happened till mj perfect recovery, unless 
I should observe ^r remarkable behaviour, so full 
of care and tenderness^ that it was perhaps without a 
jparalleL" 

« O no, Mr. Booth," cries the lady, « it is fiilly 
equalled, I am sure, by your gratitude. There is 
nothing, I believe, so rare as gratitude in your sex, 
especially in husbands. So kind a remembrance is, 
indeed, more than a return to such an obligation: for 
I 'where is the mighty obligation which a woman com- 
: fers, who being possessed of an inestimable jewel js 
! so kind to herself as to be careful and tender of it? 1 
' do not say this to lessen your opinion of Mrs. Boodi. 
^ I have no doubt but that she loves you as well as i^ 
is capable. But I would not have you think so mestxdy 
of our sex, as to imagine there are not a thousand 
women susceptible of true tenderness towards a meri- 
torious man. — Believe me, Mr. Booth, if I had re- 
ceived such an account of an accident having hap- 
'pened to such a husband, a mother and a parson 
would not have held me a moment. I should hai^ 
leaped into the first fishing-boat I could have fouQ4» 

I and bid defiance to the winds and waves. thei«e 

'is no true tenderness but in a woman of spirit. 1 
\ would not be understood all this while to reflect on 
Mrs. Booth. I am only defending the cause of m^ 
Bex; for, upon my soul, such compliments to a wif 
are a satire on all the rest of womankind.** 

** Sure you jest, Miss Matthews," answered Boot^i^ 
.with A smUe. ** However, if you please, I wHi pro- 
ceed in my story.'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

7%e Captain^ continuing his story^ recounts some parti' 
adars xjohich^ xve douSt not, to many good people, wU 
appear unnatural. 

*^ I WAS scarce sooner recovered from my indispo- 
sition than Amelia herself fell ill. This, I am afraid, 
was occasioned by the fatigues which I could not 
prevent her from undergoing on my account ; for as 
my disease went off with violent sweats, during which 
the surgeon strictly ordered that I should lie by my- 
self, my Amelia could not be prevailed upon to spend 
many hours in her own bed. During my restless fits 
she would sometimes read to me several hours toge- 
ther; indeed it was not without difficulty that she ev^ 
quitted my bedside; These fatigues, added to the 
uneasiness of her mind, overpowered her weak spirits, 
and threw her into one of the worst disorders that 
can possibly attend a woman ; a disorder very com- 
mon among the ladies, and our physicians have not 
agreed upon its name. Some call it a fever on the 
spirits, some a nervous fever, some the vapours, and 
some the hysterics." 

" O say no more," cries Miss Matthews, " I pity 
you, I pity you from my soul. A man had better be 
plagued with all the curses of Egypt than with. & 
vapouirish wife." 

" Pity me, Madam T answered Booth* << pity rather 
that dear creature, who, from her love and care of 
my unworthy self, contracted a distemper, the hor- 
rors of which are scarce to be imagined. I| is in- 
deed a sort of complication of all diseases fogotjlmr, 
with almost madness added to them. In this ittni- 
tfon, the siege being at an end, the Governor gttve 
me leave to attend my wife to Montpelier^ tfie air 
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of which wat judged to be most Kkety to restore 
to health. Upon this occasion she wrote to her mother 
to desire a remittance, and set forth the mekncholj 
condition of her health, and. her necessity for. monqr 
in such terms as would have touched any. bosom not 
Tmd. of humanity, ithough a stranger to the. unhappy 
sufferer. Her sister answered it, and I believe I have 
a copy of the answer in my pocket. I keep. ft by me 
as a curiosity, and you would think it niore $o, could 
I show^Qu my Amelia's letter." . He then searched 
bis pocket-book, and finding the letter, among many 
others, he ^ead it in the following wordis : 

<«< Dear Sister, 
** * My mamma being much disordered, hath com- 
manded me to tell you, she is both shocked and sur- 
prised at your extraordinary request j or, as she chooses 
to. call, it, order for money^ : You know, my dear, she 
says that your marriage with this red-coat man was 
entirely against, her consent, and the opinion of all 
your. family, (I am sure I may here include myself in 
that, number ;) and yet, after this fatal act of disobe- 
dience» she was prevailed on to receive you as her 
dipd; not, however, (nor are you so to understand it,) 
as the favourite which you Was before. She forgave 
you ; but this was as a. Christian and a parent ; still 
preserving in her own mind a just sense of your dis- 
obedience, and a just resentment on that account. 
And yet, notwithstanding this resentment, she desires 
ypu to remember, that when you a second time ven- 
tured to. oppose her authority, aed nothing would serve 
you but tddng a ramble (an indeQent one I can't help 
saying) after your fellow, she thought fit to show 
the^ excess of k mother's tenderi^ess, wid furnished ypu 
with no less than fifty pounds for youi^ foolish voyage 
How then can she be otherwise th^n/Mii^ised atyour 
present demand? which, should she^'so- weak to com* 
ply widi, she.must.eyipect tp.be0y;^i9onthrqpeated^ 
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in otd«rt<i'«qppl]r the csctiBn^nncedTtt young vakcsh 
officer. You saj the will ooapasakmate your suifiir- 
•ings; yes, sorely she dotfa greatly conmenpiopate them, 
end,«o de I too^ though you wm neither bq kkid, nor 
flo civil, as to suppose I should* But I forgiTe all 
year slights to me, as well now as formerly. Nsy, I 
not oi^y forgive, but I pray daily for you ! But, dear 
sister, what could you expect less than what hath hap- 
pened? you should have believed your friends, who 
were wiser and older than yoii. I do not here mean 
.myself, though I own I am eleven months and some 
odfd weeks your supeHor ; though, had I been younger, 
I might, perhaps, have been able to advise you : for 
wisdom, and what some may call beauty, do not 
alwfnrs go to|;ether. You vnll not be offended at this : 
for I know m your heart you have always hM your 
head above some people, wnom, perhaps, other people 
have thought better of: but why do I mention wnat 
I scorn so much ? No, my dear sister, Heaven fophid 
h shoald ever be said of me, that I value myself «pen 
my faoe — <not but, if I could believe men, perhaps*— 
but I hate and despise men — ^you know I do, my dear, 
«nd I wish you had despised them as much ; butjwiia 
est -aiea, as the Doctor says. — You are to make the 
best of your fortune. What fortune I mean my mianmia 
may please to give you : for you know •all is in h^r 
f>ower.. Let me advise you, then, to bring your miad 
to your circumstances, and remember (fori -ca**tMp 
wntmg it, as it is for your own good) the- vapours are 
a distemper which very ill become a kniqpsack. K.e- 
member, my dear» what you have done; remember 
what my mamma hatii done; remember we hanre 
'Something of yours to keep, and do not consido: your- 
self as an only diild ; no, nor as a favourite diiid ; laut 
•be pleased to remember, 
**< Dear sister, 
** ^ Your most affectionate sister, 
4CI Andmest obedient' humble servant, 

« ' E. Hami s.* " 
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*^ brave Mis» Betty,'' cried Mks Matthews, « I 
iw^B held her in high esteem; but I protest she ex>-> 
cSeeds even what I could have expected from her." 

*^ "ttiis letl^, madam j" cries nooth, « you will be^ 
[iev9 was an excellent cordial for my poor wife'ai 
qpirits* So dreadful^ Indeed, was the effect it had 
imon iiery that, as sfad had read it in my absence, I. 
mmi her at my return home in the most violent fits ;. 
and so long was it before she recovered her senses,, 
that I despaired of that blessed event ever happening, 
and my own senses very narrowly escaped from being- 
niorificed to my despidr. However, she came at last 
to herself, and I began to consider of every means of • 
carrying her immediately to Montpelier, which was 
now become much more necessary than before. 

** Though I was greatly shocked at the barbarity of 
liEe letter, yet I apprehended no very ill consequence 
from. it; for as it was believed all over the army that 
[ ^ad married a great fortune, I had received offers 
of money, if I wanted it, from more than one. In- 
deed, I might have easily carried my wife to Mont- 
p^er at any time ; but she was extremely averse to 
ttt^ voyage, being desirous of our returning to England, 
as I had leave to do ; and she grew daily so much 
better, that had it not been for the receipt of that 
cursed* — which I have just read to you, I am per- 
B^aded she might have been able to return to England 
b the next ship. 

**- AflBong others there was a colonel in the garrison, 
whohsA not only offered, but importuned me to re- 
c^ve mpney of him i I now, therefore, repaired to 
h&zi ; aoid as a reason •£ altering my resolution, I pro- 
duced the letter,, and at the same time acquainted him 
widi the true state of my affiiir& The colonel read the 
letter, shook his head, and after some silence, said, he 
was sorry t bad refused to accept his offer before ; but 
that he had now so ordered matters, and disposed of 
his' mpOA^, that he had not a shilling teft to spare 
from his own occasions. 
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^ Answers of the same kind I naa mox sereni 
others; but not one penny could I borrow of any; 
for I have been since firmly persuaded that the honest 
colonel was not content with den3ring me himself, but 
took effectual means, by spreading the secret I liad 
80 foolishly trusted him with, to prevent me froni suc- 
ceeding elsewhere : for such is the nature of men, 
that whoever denies himself to do. you a fivour, is 
unwilling that it should be done to you by any. other. 

" This was the first time I had ever felt that distress 
which arises from the want of money ; a distress very 
dreadful, indeed, in a married state ; for what can' be 
more miserable than to see any thing necessary to the 
preservation of a beloved creature, and not be able to 
supply It ? 

** Perhaps you may wonder, madam, that I have 
not menticned. Captain James on this occasion ; but 
lie was at that time laid up at Algiers, (whither he 
had been sent by the governor,) in a fever. However, 
5ie returned time enough to supply me, which he did 
with the utmost readmess, on the very first mention 
of my distress ; and the good colonel, notwithatan^g 
his having disposed of his money, discounted the can- 
tain's draught. You see, madam, an instance in the 
generous behaviour of mv friend James, how false are 
^1 universal satires against human kind. He is, inv 
deed, one of the worthiest men the world ever pro- 
duced. 

^^ But, perhaps, you will be more pleased stiH with 
the extravagant generosity of my seij'eant. The dxf 
before the return of Mr. James, the poor fellow came ' 
to me, with tears in his eyes, and begged I would not 
be offended at what he was going to mention* Ho 
then pulled a purse from his pocket, which contained^ 
he said, the sum of twelve pounds, and which he; 
begged me to accept, crying, ne was sorry it was not 
in his power to lend me whatever I wanted. I was so 
struck with Ihiarinitimce of generosity and firienddiip 
in 5ucb a pcrawij that I gave him an opportunity ol 
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pressing me a second time, before I made him an 
answer. Indeed I. was greatly surprised how he came 
to be worth that little sum, and no less at his being 
acquainted with my own wants. In both which points 
he presently ^tisfied me* As to the first, it seems he 
had plundered a Spanish officer of fifteen pistoles; 
and as to the second, he confessed he had it from my 
illfe's miud, Who had drerheard some discourse be- 
tween hibr mistress and me. Indeed, people, I believe, 
dways deceive themselves who imagine they can con- 
ceal dusfti^BSed circumstances from their servants : for 
these are always extremely qoicksighted on such 
occasions.*^ 
• " Gobd Heaven !" cries Miss Matthews, ^ how asto- 
nishing is such behaviour in so low a fellow !" 

'' 1 thought so myself," answered Booth ; " and 
yet I know notion a more strict examination into the 
matter, why we should be more surprised to see great- 
ness of mind discover itself in one degree or rank of 
life than in another. Love, benevolence, or what you 
will please to call it, may be the reigning passion in a 
bisggar as well as in a prince ; and wherever it is, its 
energies willbe the same. 
I '< To confess the truth, I am afraid we oflen com- 
pliment what we call upper life, with too much injus- 
tice, at the expense of ^he lower. As it is no rare 
thing to see instances which degrade human nature, 
in persons of the highest birth and education ; so, I 
apprehend, that examples of whatever is really great 
and good have been sometimes found amongst Uiose 
who have wanted all such advantages. In reaKty, 
palaces, I make no doubt, do sometimes contain 
nothing but dreariness and darkness, and l^e sun of 
righteousness hath shone forth with all its glory in a 
c6ttagfe^" 
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CHAPTER yill. 

The Story of Booth contmuetL 

Mr. Booth thus went on : 

** We now took leave of the garrisoni and having 
landed at Marseilles, arrived at Montpelier, without 
any thing happening to us worth remembrance, ex- 
cept the extreme sea^sickness of poor Ainelia ; but I 
was afterwards well repaid for tne terrors which it 
occasioned me, by the good consequences whidi. 
attended it : for I believe it contributed, even more 
than the air of Montpelier, to the perfect re-establish- . 
ment of her health." 

'< I ask your pardon for interrupting you,** cries 
Miss Matthews, " but you never satisfied me whether 
you took the Serjeant's money. You have made me 
half in love with that charming fellow." 

^' How can you imagine, madam," answered Boodi, 
*< I should have taken from a poor fellow what w^ 
of so little consequence to me, and at the same time ; 
of so much to him ? — Perhaps now you will derive 
this from the passion of pride." 

<^ Indeed," says she, ^* I neither derive it from the 
passion of pride, nor from the passion of folly ; but 
methink^ you should have accepted the offer ; and I 
am convinced you hurt him very much when you 
refused it. But pray proceed in your story.** Then . 
Booth went on as follows : 

^< As Amelia recovetre;d her health and spirits daify^ 
we b^^ to pass, our time very pleasantly at Mont- 
pelier: for ih^ greatest enemy to the French will 
acknowledge,' that they are tne best people in Uie 
world to live among for a little while. In some 
countries it is almost as easy to get a good estate as 
a good acquamtance* In EngUmd particulaiiyi ao- 



tiuit th^ 8gp Qf^inan scarce someiw CO bnng it to any < 
perfectioi^ ted fionilies seldom contract any great 
intimacy till the third, or at least the second, genera- 
tion* So shy, indeed^ are we English of letting a 
stranger into our^houses, that one would imagine we 
regarded all sucb as thieves. Now the French are * 
the very reverse. Being a stranger among them 
entitles you to the better place,* and to the greater- 
degree of civility ; and if you wear but the appear* 
ance of a gendeman^ they never suspect you are not 
one.' Their .friendship indeed seldom extends so far 
as their purse ; nor is such friendship usual in other 
countries. To say the truth, politeness carries firiend- 
ship fisur enough in the ordinary -occasions of life, and 
those who want this accomplishment, rarely make 
amends fdr it by theb sincerity ^ for bluntness, or 
rather rudeness, as it commonly deserves to be ca1Ied> 
is not always so much a mark of honesty as it is 
taken to b^« 

** The day after our arrival, we became acquainted 
with Mens. Bagillard. He was a Frenchman of great 
wit and vivacity, with a greater share of learning than 
gentlemen are usually possessed of. As he lodged in 
the same house with us, we were immediately ac- 
quainted, and I. liked his conversation so well, that I 
never thought I had too much of his company. In- 
deed I spent so much of my time with him, that 
Amelia (I know not whether I ought to mention it) 
grew uneasy at our familiarity, and complained of my 
being too little with her, from my violent fondness for 
my new acquaintance ; for our conversation turning 
chiefly t^on books, and principally Latin ones, (for 
we read several of the classics together,) she could 
have but little entertainment by being with us. When 
my wife had once taken it into her head that she was 
deprived of my company b^ Mr. Bagillard, it was 
impossible to change her opmion; and though I now 
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sf^t mere of my Ium with ber Iharf I had evct ddae 
before, she slill grew more and more diasalMed^ tin 
a| last, she very eamestljr desired liie to quit my lo^ 
ingSy and insisted upon it with mord tebemeliicethaiil 
had ever known her express before. To si^ the truths 
if that excellei^t woman could ever be thoii|bt w a nm * 
•Qnable, I thought she was so 6n this oecaltion. 

<< But in what light soever her denres appeppred t» 
me, as they manifestly arose from to affeclicm at wtSdk 
I. had daily the most endearing proofs, I resolved to 
comply w}th her, and accordingly removed to a duh 
tant part of the town ; for it is my opinion that we can 
have but little love for the person whom we will never 
indulge in an unreasonable demand. Indbed, I was 
under a difficulty with regard to Mens. Ba^llard ; for 
as 1 eould not possibly communicate to him the true 
reason for quitting my lodgings, so I found it as diffi- 
cult to deceive him by a counterfeit one ; besides, I 
was apprehensive I should have little less of his Com- 
pany than before. I could, indeed, have avoided this 
dilemma by leaving Montpelier ; for Amelia had per- 
fectly recovered her health; but I had faithiullj 
promised Captain James to wait his return from Itoly^ 
whither he was gone some time before from Gibraltar ; 
nor was it proper for Amelia to take any long joumeyi 
she being now nearly six months gone with chfld* 

<< This difficulty, however, proved to be lesa than I 
had imagined it ; for my French friend, whether he 
suspected any thing from my wife's behaviour, though 
she never, as I. observed, showed him the least inci- 
vility, became suddenly as cold on his side. After our 
leaving the lodgings, he never made above two or 
three formal visits; indeed his time was soon lAer 
entirely taken up by an intrigue with a certain count* 
CSS, which blazed all over Montpelier. 

'< We had not been long in our new apartnients 
before an English officer arrived at Montpdier, and 
came to lodge in the same house widi us* This gen- 



tiemani whoM name was' BMil^Ami of theVaftI; of a 
major, and had so much flfaijjflmttf in his diaractctr, 
that, perhaps, you never heidrd of any like him, '■ He 
was far from havine any' Of those bookish tqpalifica- 
tions, which had before caused my Amella'r disquiet* 
It is true, his discourse generally turned on matteiv of 
no feminine kind ; war and martial exploits bdng die 
ordinary topics of his conversation ; however, as he had 
a sister with whom Amelia was greatly plea^d, an in* 
timacy presently grew betweei^ us, and we four lived' 
in one ramily. 

** The major was a great dealer in the marvellotts, 
and was constantly the little hero- of his own talew 
This made him very entertaining to Amelia, who^ 
of all persons in the world, hath the tru^t taste and^ 
enjoyment of the ridiculous; for whilst no' One sooner 
discovers it in the character of another, no one so w^ 
conceals her knowledge of it from the ridiculous per*^ 
son. I cannot help mentioning a sentiment of Mni^ 
on this head, as I think it doth her great h'ononr«r- 
* If I had the same neglect,' said she, * for riduniloua 
people, with the generality of the world, I should rather 
tliinic diem the objects of tears than laughter; but, in 
reality, I have known several, who, in some parts of 
their characters, have been extremely ridiculous, hi 
others have been altogether as amiable. For instance,* 
said she, < here is the major, who tells us of manv 
things which he hath never seen, and of others whidb- 
he hath never done, aad botb in the most extravagant 
excess ; and yet how amiable is his behaviour to hk 
poor sister, whom he hath not Only brought over 
hither for her health, at his own expense, but is conMl 
to bear her company !* I believe, madam, I repaafe 
her very words ; for I am very apt to ranember lAat 
she says. 

** You win easily believe, from a curcttutttance I 
have just mentioned in the major's favour, eqpecialljr 
whe% I have told you that his sister wat cai of the 
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best ofgaUp tfaiki jt wBfr ^tkdy- neoessair to hidei 
from her all kind of lai^hter at any peurt or ter bro- 
theirs behavioun- To say the truths this was eaisy 
enough t^ do ; for the poor gjjrl was so blinded with 
lore and gratitude, and so hi^y honoured and reve- 
renced h^ brother^ that she had not the least suspi- 
cioti that there was a persoif in the world capable of 
laughing at him* 

<* Indeed, I am certain she never made the least 
discpv^ of our ridicule.; for I am well convinced she. 
would have resented it : for, besides the love she bore 
her blx>ther,'she had a little family pride, which would 
soriietimes appear. To say the truth, if she had any 
ftiuit^ it vnta ttiat of vanity ; but she was a very gooa 
ddrl upon the whole; and none of* us are entirely free, 
from faults," 

*^ You are a. good-natured fellow, Will,'* answered. 
Miss Matthews, " but vanity is a fault of the first mag-, 
nitude in a woman, and often the occasion of many 
others." 

To thi^ Booth made no answer, but continued his* 
stof^. 

*^ la this company we passed two or three months 
very agreeal^y, till the major and I both betook our- 
selves to our several nurseries ; my wife being brought 
to bed of a girl, and Miss Bath confined to her cham-^ 
ber by' a surfeit^ which had like to have occasioned- 
her deadik" 

Here Miss Matthews burst into a loud laugh, of 
wlnob when Booth asked the reason, she said she 
eottkl not fiM*bear at the thoughts of two such nurses; 
** Afid did you really," says she, "make your wife's 
eaudle jTourself ?" 

^ Indeed, madam," said he, "I did; and do you 
think that so extraordinary ?" 

^^ Indeed I do," answered she, " I thought the best 
htubands had looked on their wives' Ipng-in as tf 
tiiiie of festivity and jollity. Wha^t, did you not^vea 
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get drunk in the time of your wife's delivery ? tell ^le 
onestly how you employed yourself at this time. 
*< Why then, honestly," replied he, " and in defiance 
of your laughter, I lay behind her bolster, and sup- 

foited her ui my arms ; and .upon my souK t believe 
'felt more pain in my mind than she underwent in 
her body. And now answer me as honestly ; do you 
retf ly think it a proper time of mirth> when the crea- 
ture one loves to distractioii is undergoing the most 
racking torments, as well . as in the most imminent 
danger? and— rbut I i^eed not express any more ten- 
der circumstance.'* 

** I am to answer honestly," cried she. *' Yes, .and 
sincerely,*' cries Booth. "Why then, honestly and 
- sincerely," says she, " may I never see heaven, if I 
don't think you an angel of a man." 

" Nay, madam," answered Booth : " but, indeed, 
you do me too much honour, there are many such 
' husbands ; nay, have we not an example of ,tne like 
tenderness in the major? though as to him, I believe 
•I shall make you laugh. While my wife lay in. Miss 
'Bath bein^ extremely ill, I went one day to the door 
of her apartment, to inquire afler her health, as well 
as for the major, whom I had not seen during' a whole 
week. I knocked softly at the door, and being bid 
-to open it, I found the major in his sister's anti-cham- 
ber, warming her posset. His dress was certainly 
whimsical enough, having on a woman's bed-gown, 
and a very dirty flannel night-cap, which being added 
to a very odd person, (for he is a very awkward, thin 
man, near seven feet high,) might have formed, in the 
opinion of most men, a very proper object of laughter. 
The major started from his seat at xny entering into 
the room, and with much emotion, and a great oath, 
(eried out, ' Is it you, Sir ?' I then inquired after his 
and hts sist^'s health. He answered, that his sister 
Was better, and he was very well, ' though I did not 
^p^ct, Sir,' cried he, with not a little confusion, ^ to 
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be seen b^ you in this situatioiu* I told him, I thought 
it impossible he could appear in a situation more be- 
coming his character. < You do not Y answered he. 
^ By G — 9 I am very much obliged to you for that 
opinion; but I believe, Sir, however my weakness 
may prevail on me to descend from it, no man can be 
more conscious of his own dignity than myself.' His 
sister then called to him from the inner room; upon 
which he rung the bell |br her servant, and then aner 
a stride or two across the room, he said, with i|q 
elated aspect, * I would not have you think, M>. 
Booth, because you have caught me in this dishabille, 
by coming upon me a little too abruptly, I cannot 
help sayinfi; a little too abruptly, that I am my sister's 
nurse. I know better what is due to the dignity of a 
man, and I have shown it in a line of battle. I thiok 
I have made a figure there, Mr. Booth, and becoming 
my character ; by G — , I ought not to be despised too 
much, if my nature is ' not totally without its weak- 
nesses.' He uttered this, and some more of the same 
kind, with great majesty, or, as he called it, dignity. 
Indeed, he used some hard words that I did not under- 
rStand^ for all his words are not to be found in a diq- 
tionary. Upon the whole, I could not easily refrain 
finom laughter; however, I conquered myself, and 
toon after retired from hira, astonished that it was 
.po09ible for a man to possess true goodness, and be, at 
the same time, ashamed of it. 

*^ But if I was surprised at what had passed at this 
visit, how much more was I surpri^d the next morn- 
ing, when he came very early to my chamber, and 
UM me he had not been able to sleep one «wink 
at what had passed between us ! ' There were jMHne 
words of yours,* says he, * which must be further 
explained before we part. You told me. Sir, when 
you found me in that situation, which I cannot beari 
to recollect, that you thought I c^d n6t appear in 
ime more becommg my character: these were th^ 
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words; I shall never forget them. Do yott imRgine 
that there is any of the dignity of a man wanting m 
iny character? Do you thmk that I have, during mj 
mter's illness> behaved with a weakness that savour* 
tod much of effeminacy? I know hpw much il ur 
beneath a man to whine and whimper about a trifling 
girl/ as well as you, or any man ; and if my sister ha^ 
died, I should have behaved like a man on the occa- 
juon. I would not have you think I cc^ifined i^yself 
from company merely upon her account. I wai» y^f 
jinuch disordered myseli. And when you siirpri^ed 
xoe in that situation, I repeat again in mat situation^ 
lier nurse had not left the room three minutes, and I 
was blowing the fire for fear it should have gone out.' 
In this manner he ran on almost a quarter of an hour, 
before he would suffer me to speak. At last, looking 
stead&stly in his face, I asked him, if I must conclude 
that he was in earnest. < In earnest !' says he, re- 
peating my words^ * do you then take my character 
lor a jest?* * Lookee, Sir,' said I, very gravely, * I 
think we know one another very well ; and I have no 
reason to suspect you sliould impute it to fear, when I 
tell you, I was so far from intending to affront you, 
that I meant you one of the highest compliments. 
Tenderness for women is so far from lessening, that it 
proves, a true manly character. The manly Brutus 
showed the utmost tenderness to his Porcia ; and the 
great king of Sweden, the bravest, and even fiercest 
of men, shut himself up three whole days in the midst 
of a campaign, and would see no company, on the 
death of a favourite sister.' At these words, I saw his 
features soften ; and he cried out, * D-— n me, I admire 
the king of Sweden of all the men in the world ; and 
he is a rascal that is ashamed of doing any thing 
which the king of Sweden did. And yet if any king 
of Sweden in France was to tell me that his sister had 
more merit than mine, by G— I'd knock his brains 
about his ears. Poor little Betsy ! she is the honsstedt, 
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iiMi<iiuu» girltlAt ever #88 bom. Heaven bepraisedt 
Ad i» recovered ; for, if I had lost her, I never should 
1>ave ei^^ed another happy moment.' In this manner 
fee ran on some time, till the tears began to overflow ; 
whidi, when he perceived, he stopped; perhaps he 
was unable to go on ; for he seemed almost choked. 
After a short silence, however, having wiped his eyes 
with his handkerchief, he fetched a deep sigh, and 
eried, < I am ashamed you should see this, Mr. Booth ; 
but) d — n me, nature will get the better of dignity** 
I now comforted him with the example of Xerxes, as 
I had done before with that of the king of Sweden ; 
Imd soon after we sat down to breakfast together, with 
nuch cordial friendship : for I assure you, with all his 
oddity, there is not a better-natured man in the world 
ftan the major." 

<^ Good-natured, indeed!*' cries Miss Matthews, 
with great scorn : '^ a fool ! how can you mention 
such a fellow with commendation ?" 

Booth spoke as much as he could in defence of his 
firiend ; indeed he had represented him in as favour- 
able a light as possible, and had particularly left out 
those hard words, with which, as he had observed a 
little before, the major interlarded his discourse. Booth 
then proceeded as in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Containing very extraordinary Matters. 

" Miss Bath," continued Booth, '' now recovered 
ao fast, that she was abroad as soon as my wife. Our 
ittde party quarrte began to grow agreeable again ; 
and we mixed with the company of the place more 
tboR we had done before. Mons. Bagillard now again 
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miw ir wl Ms mlimiusjr; for the coanteaB fan iniitxsai 
iraft^on* to Paris; at which my wife at first showed 
IM difeHMtisfiictbn ; and I imagined that as «he had 
a Briiettd and companion of her own sex, (for Misa 
Bath and she had contracted the highest fondness for 
eadi other,) ^e wonld the less miss my company. 
However, I was disi^ointed in this expectation ; for 
•he soon began to express her former uneasiness, and 
her impatience for the arrival of Captain James, that 
we nu^it entirely quit Montoelier. 

'' I could not avoid conceiving some little displea- 
sure at this humour of my wife, whidi I was forced to 
think a little unreasonable." '' A little do you cM 
it?" says Miss Matthews; ** Good Heavens! what k 
husband are you !" ** How little worthy," answered 
he, ^^ as you will say hereafter, of such a wife as njr 
Amelia! One day, as we were sitting together, I 
beiurd a violent scream, upon which my wife, starting 
up) cried out, ' Sure that's Miss Bath's voice !' and 
immediately ran towards the chamber whence it pro- 
ceeded. I followed her; and when we arrived, we 
tiiere beheld the most shocking sight imaginable ; Miss 
Bath lying dead on the floor, and the major all bloody 
kneeling by her, and roaring out for assistance. Ame« 
lia, though she was herself in little better condition 
than her friend, ran hastily to her, bared her nec4i, 
and attempted to loosen her stays, while I ran up and 
down, scarce knowing what I did, calling for watar 
and cordials, and dispatching several servants, one 
after another, for doctors and surgeons. 

** Water, cordials, and all necessary implemento 
being brought, Miss Bath was, at length, recovered, 
and placed in her chair, when the major seated him- 
self by her. And now, the youne lady being re- 
stored to life, the major, who, till then, had engaglid 
^ little of h^ own as of any other person's attentiMi« 
became the object of all our considerations, especiaBjr 
lifiii|po6r sister's, who had nO sooner recovered stt& 
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Gient'strengaiy than she began te lanient her. brother, 
crying out, that he was killed ;.^aiid bitoerlj bevmSing 
her &te, in having revived from fier swoon to behold 
so dreadful a spectacle. While Amdia applied her- 
self to soothe the agonies of her fiiend, I oegan to 
inquire into the condition of the nn|or;.in imidi I 
waa assisted bv a surgeon^ who now arnved*. 1h»^ 
migor declared with great- cheerfulness, that .he did 
not apprehend his wound to be in theleastdang^oui^ 
•nd |nerefore begged his sister to be comforted, say^ 
ing, he was convmced the sureeoiv would soon, give 
her the isame assurance ; but uiat good man was not 
so liberal of assurances as the major had expected-; 
for as soon as he had probed the wound he gavejio 
more than hopes, declaring . that it was a very ugly 
wound; but added, by way of consolation, tnat he 
had cured many much worse. . 

*< When the major was dressed, his sister seemed to 
possess his whole thoughts, and all his care was to 
relieve her grief. He solemnly protested, that it was 
no more than a flesh wound, and not veiy deep, nor 
could, as he apprehended, be in the least dangerous; 
and as for the cold expressions of the surgeon^ he 
very well accounted for them, from a motive too 
obvious to be mentioned. From these declarations of 
her brother, and the interposition of her friends ; and 
above all, I believe, from that vast vent which she had 
given to her fright, Miss Bath seemed a little pacified; 
Amelia, therefore, at last prevailed; and as terror 
abated, curiosity became the superior passion. I 
therefore now began to inquire what had occasioned 
that accident whence all the uproar arose. 

<* The major took me by the hand, and looking 
.itery kindly at me, said, * My dear Mr. Booth, I 
must begin by asking your pardon ; for I have done 
jou an injury, for which nothingbut theheiffhtof firiaid- 
ship in me can be an excuse; and therefore nothing 
but the height of friendship in you can fbrgive/ Thii 
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|ireaipUe) w^iAmi you will easily believe, greatly 
lilannea dl ihe cqmpair^, but especially me. I an- 
aweredy * Dear major, I forgire you, let it be what it 
will ; but what is it possiUy you caYi haye done to 
itajure me ?' * lliat,' replied he, * which I am con- 
vmced a man of your honour and dignity of nature, 
by G— , must conclude ta be one of the highest inju-. 
nes. I have taken out of your own hapds the dom^ ' 
yourself jusUce. I am afraid I have killed the man - 
. who hath injured your honour. I mean that «viUaiil, 
Bagillard — but I»cannot proceed; for yoji, madanr,' 
said he to my wife, ^ are concerned ; and I know, what 
is due to the dignity of your sex.* Amelia, I observed, 
turned pale at these words, but eagerlybeg^d him to 
proceed. * Nay, madam,* answered he, * if lam com- 
manded by a lady, it is a part of my dignity to obey.' 
He then proceeded to tell us, that Bagillard had rallied 
him upon a supposition that he was pursuing my wife, 
with a view of gallantry ; telling him, that he could 
never succeed; giving hmts, that if it had been pcfe- 
aible, he should have succeeded himself; and enolng 
with calling my poor Amelia an accomplished prude ; 
upon which, the major gave Basillard a box in the 
e&r, and both immediately drew their swords. 
^ ^' The major had scarce ended his speech, when a 
aervant came into the room, and told me there was 
a friar below, who desired to speak with me in great 
llaste. I shook the major by the hand, and told him 
I not only forgave* hitn, but was extremely obliged to 
his* friendship ; and then going to the mar, 1 found 
that he was Bagillard's conf^sor, from* whom he came 
to me, with an earnest desire of seeing me, that he 
mig^t' ask my pardon, and receive my forgiveness 
before he died, for the injury he had intended me. My 
wife at first opposed my going, from some sudden 
fears on my account; but when she was convinced 
tbey were groundless, she consented. 
<* I found Bagmardnin hia bed; fo^ the major's 

o3 
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fiword had passed up to the very hilt through his body* 
After having very earnestly asked my pardon, he 
made me many compliments on the possession of a 
woman, who, joined to the most exquisite beauty, 
was mistreiss of the most impregnable virtue; as a 
proof of which, he acknowledged the vehemence as 
well as ill success of his attempts; and. to make 
Amelia's virtue appear the brighter, his vanity was so 
predominant, he could not foroear running over the 
names of several women of fashion who haa yielded to 
his passion, wfilch, he said, had never raged so vio- 
lently for any other as for my poor Amelia; and that 
this violence, which - he had found wholly unconquer- 
able, he hoped wodd procure his pardon at my hands. 
It is unnecessary to mention what I said on the occa- 
sion. 1 assured him of my ejitire forgiveness ; and so 
we parted. To sav the truth, I afterwards thou^^ht 
myself almost obliged to him, for a mieetiiig with 
Amelia, me moat luxuriously delicate that can be 
im^ined. ' 

" I now ran to my wife, whom I ei:ibraced with 
raptures of love and tenderness. When thfe first tor- 
rent of these was a little abated, * Confess to me,'iiiy 
dear,* said she, ^ could your goodness prevent yoa 
from thinking me a little unreasonable in expresising 
so much uneasiness at the loss of your company, while 
I ought to have rejoiced in the thoughts or your beii^ 
so well entertained? I know you must; and then 
consider what I must have felt, while I knew. t was 
daily lessening myself in your esteem, and forced into 
a conduct, which I was sensible must appear to you, 
who was ignorant of my motive, to be mean', vu£^, 
and selfish. And yet what other course had X to 
take, with a man whom no denial, no scorn could 
abash ? ' But if this was a cruel task, how much more 
wretched still was the constraint I was oblijgetf to 
wear in his presiepce before you, to show outward 
civility to the man whom my soul detested, for fear of 
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any fatal consequence from your suspicion ; and this 
too, while I was afraid he would construe it to be an 
encouragement. Do you not pity your poor Amelia^ 
when you reflect on her situation ?' * Pity !' cried 
I, * my love, is pity an adequate expression'for esteem, 
for adoration ? But how, my love, could he carry this 
on so secretly — by letters?* * O no, he offerea'me 
many ; but I never would receive but one, and that I 
returned him. Good 6— ! I would not have such a 
letter in my possession for the universe ; I thought my 
eyes contaminated with reading it.* ** " O brave l" 
cried Miss Matthews ; "^heroic I protest. — 

' Had I a wish that did not bear 
Tlie stamp and inia|[e of my dear, 
I'd pierce my heart through every vein, 
And die to let it out again.' " 

. " And can you really," cried he, ** laugh at so much 
tenderness ?" "I laugh at tenderness ! O MA Booth," 
answered she, " thou knowest but little of Calista." 
" I thought formerly," cried he, " I knew a great 
deal, and thought you, of all women in the world, to 

have the greatest " " Of all women ! Take care, 

Mr. Booth," said she : <^ by Heaven, if you thought so, 
you thought truly. But what is the object of my 

tenderness ? such an object as " " Well, madam," 

says he, << I hope you will find one." *' I thank you 
for that hope, however," says she, ^* cold as it is ; but 
pray go on with your story ;" — which command he im- 
mediately ob^ed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Contaitting a letter of a 'oen/ curious kind* 

*^ Ths major's wound/' continued Booth, '' wai 
really as slight as be believed it ; so that in a very few 
days he was perfectly well ; nor was Bagillard» though 
run through the body, long apprehended to be in any 
danger of his life. The major Uien took me a«de, and 
wishing me heartily joy of Bagillard*8 recovery, told 
me I should now, by the eift (as it were) of heaven, 
have an opportunity of doing m3^elf justice. I an- 
swered, I could not think of any such thing : for that 
when I imagined he was on nis death-bed, I had 
heartily and sincerely forgiven him. * Very right/ 
replied the major, * and consistent with your honour, 
when he was on his death-bed ; but that forgiveness 
was only conditional, and is revoked by his recovery.' 
I told him, I could not possibly revoke it ; for that my 
anger was really gone. — * What hath anger,' cried he, 
< to do with the matter } the dignity of my nature hath 
been always my reason for drawing my sword ; and 
when that is concerned, I can as readily fight with the 
man I love, as with the man I hate.* I will not tire 
you with the repetition of the whole argument, is 
which the major did not prevail ; and, I resdly believe, 
I sunk a little in his esteem, upon that aooount, till 
Captain James, who arrived soon after, agfun perfectly 
reinstated me in his favour. 

" When the captain was come, there remained no 
cause of our longer stay at Montpelier ; for as to my 
wife, she was in a better state of health than I had 
ever known her, and Miss Bath had not onlv recovered 
her health, but her bloom ; and from a pale skeleton, 
was become a plump^ handsome young woman* 
James was again my cashier ; for^ tax from receiving 
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anjr remittance, it was now a long time since I had re- 
ceived anv letter from England, though both myself and 
my dear Amelia had written several, Both to my mother 
and sister ; and now at our departure from Montpelier, 
I bethought myself of writing to my good friend the 
doctor, acquainting him with our journey to Paris^ 
whither I desired he would direct his answer. < 

^' At Paris we all arrived, without encountering any 
adventure on the road worth relating ; nor did any 
thing of consequence happen here during the first 
fortni^t : for as you know neither Captain James -nor 
Miss Bath, it is scarce worth telling you, that an afiPec- 
tion, which afterwards ended in a marriage, began now 
to appear between them, in which it may appear odd 
to you that I made the first discovery of the lady's 
flame, and my wife of the Captain's. 

<< The seventeenth day afler our arrival at Paris, I 
received a letter from the doctor, which I have in my 
pocket-book; and, if you please, I will read it you; 
for I would not willingly do any injury to his 
words." 

The lady, you may easily believe, desired to hear the 
letter, ana Booth read it as follows : 

«« < Mj dear Children, 
** • For I will now call you so, as you have neither 
of you now any other parent in this world. Of this 
melancholy news I should have sent you earlier notice, 
if I had thought you ignorant of it, or indeed. if I 
had known whither to have written. If your sister 
hath received any letters from you, she hath kept them 
a secret, and perhaps out of affection to you hath re- 
posited them in the same place where sne keeps her 
foodness, and, what I am afraid is much dearer to her, 
er money. The reports concerning you have been 
various; so is alwa}^ the case in matters where <men 
are ignorant : for when no man luibws what the truth 
isi every man thinks himself at liberty to report wha 
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he pleises. Those who wish you well, son Bdoth, aiy 
aimply that you are dead ; otners^ that you ran away 
from the siege, aiid was cashiered. As for my daugh^ 
ter, all a^ee that she is a saint above; and there are 
not wanting those who hint that her husband sent heir 
thither. From this beginning you will expect, I eup^ 
pose, better news than I am going to tell you ; but 
pray, my dear children^ why may not I, who have 
always laughed at my own aMcHons, laugh at youn^ 
without the censure of much malevolence? I ivish yos 
could learn this temper from me ; for take my word for 
it, nothing truer ever came from tlie mouth of a hea- 
then than that sentence, 

* — Leve fit quod bene fertnr onus/* 

** * And though I must confess, I ever thousbt Aris- 
totle (whom I do not take for so great a bloakbead as 
some who have never read him) doth not vety well 
resolve the doubt which he hath raised in his £thiCil, 
viz. How a man, in the midst of King Priam's mis^^ 
tunes, can be called happy ? — yet I have long thought 
that there is no calamity so great that a Christian phi- 
losopher may not reasonably laugh at it ; if the hetf* 
then Cicero, doubting of immortality (for so wise a 
man must have doubted of that which had such slen- 
der arguments to support it), could assert it as the 
office of wisdom, Humanas res despicere atque infra u 
posit as arbitmri : f 

^< * Which passage, with much more to the same pul> 
pofi^, you will find in the third book of his Tuscuhm 
Questions : 

*' * With how much greater confidence may a good 
Christian despise, and even deride, all temporary and 
short transitory evils ! If the poor wretch, who is 

• The burden becomes light by being well borue. 
t To look down on aU human affairs as matters beiowlds eoii* 
sideratioiiu 
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tmli^bg ontoblittikcrabU <K>l$l$g^ caa lau&h at the 
and tesipesls^ the vain and whivlwindg, whiok 
»ittd. hks, while Ida richest hape k only that of 
; how muck BUNre cheeyfully must a man pass 
dnoueh such tnmstent evils whose spirits are buoyed 
«p with the certain expectation of finding a ncUe 
palaoey and the most sumptuous entertainment ready 
10 receive him? I do not much like the simile; but I 
caaaot think of a better. And yet, inadequate as 
Ae simile^ is, we may, I think* from the actions of 
mankind, conclude, that they will consider it as muoh 
too strong; for in the case I have put of the enteitais^ 
ment, is there any man so tender or poor-spirited as aet 
to desjMse and often to deride the fiercest of Uiose isH 
clemencies which I have mentioned? but in our joup- 
ney to the glorious mansions of eveilasting bliss, how 
severely is every Httle rub, every trifling accident 
lamented; and if fortune showers down any of her 
Jbottviev storms upon us, how wretched do we pre- 
sently appear to ourselves and to others! The reason 
of tbiis can be no other than that we are not in e^nest 
IB OHM faith; at the best, we think with too little at- 
•ten^on on this our great concern. While the most 

Stry matters of this world, even those pitiful trid^, 
ise childish gewgaws, riches and honours, aife 
transacted with uie utmost earnestness, and most se- 
riotts f^lication, the grand and weighty a&ir of im- 
mortahty is postponed and disregarded, nor ever 
brought into the least competttioa with our a&ins 
tiere* if one of my cloth should begin a disceume 
.ef Heaven in the scenes of business or pleasure. In 
the Court of Requests, at Garraway's, or at White's, 
would he gain a hearing, unless, perhaps, of some 
sorry jester who would desire to riddle him? would 
ho not presently acquire the name of the mad parsoiv 
and be thought by all men worthy of Bedlam? or 
would he not be treated as the RomauB treated their 
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.But why should I mention' those places of>huny:atid 
^lrorldly pursuit!— -What attention do we engage even 
in die pulpit? here, if a sermon be prolonged a little 
beyona tne usual hour, doth it not set hdf the 
audience asleep? as I question not I have by tins 
time both my children. — Well' then, like a good- 
natured surgeon, who prepares his patient for a pain- 
^fid operation by endeavouring as much as he can to 
deaden his sensation, I will now communicate to 3rou, 
in your slumbering condition, the news with which I 
threatened you. Your ffood mother, you aire to 
know, is dead at last, and hath left her whole fortune 
to her elder daughter.* This is all the ill news I have 
to tell you. Confess now, if you are awake, did yoa 
not expect it was much worse? did you not appre- 
hend tnat your charming child was dead? &r from it, 
lie is in perfect health, and the admiration of every 
tiody; what is more, he will be taken care of, wim 
the tenderness of a parent, till your return. What 
pleasure must this give you ! if, indeed, any thing can 
add to the happiness of a married couple who are 
^extremely and deservedly fond of each other, and, as 
yoil write me, in perfect health, A superstitious 
Ileathen would have dreaded the malice of Nemesis 
in your situation; but, as I am a Christian, I shaU 
venture to add another circumstance to your felicity, 
by assuring you that you have, besides your wife, a 

faithful and zealous friend. Do not, therefore, ray 

dear children, fall into that fault which the excellent 
Thucydides observes is too common in human nature, 
to bear heavily the being deprived of the smaller 
good, without conceiving, at the same time, any gra- 
titude for the much greater blessings which we are 
aufiered to enjoy. I have only furSier to tell you, 

• , • 

* A set of beggarly philosophers, who' diverted greiyi men at 
their table with burlesque discourses on virtue. 
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my soDy that when you call at Mr. Morand's, Rue 
Dauphine, you will find yourself worth a hundred 
pounds. Good heaven! now muqh richer are you 
than millions of pebpl^ who ate in want of nothing I 
Farewell, and know me for . • 

« Your sincere and affectionate friend." 

" There, Madam," cries Booth, " how do you like 
the letter?" 

«* Oh! extremely/' answered she, " the Doctor is a 
charming man; I always loved dearly to hear him 
preach. I remember to have heard of Mrs. Harris's 
death above a year before. I left the country; but 
never knew the particulars of her will before. I am 
extremely soriy tor it, upon my honour.** 

*« Oh, fy 1 Madam," cries Booth, " have you so 
soon forgot the chief purport of the Doctor's letter ?" 
' " Ay, ay," cried she, " these are very pretty things 
io read, I acknowledge; but the loss of fortune is a 
serious matter; and I am sure a man of Mr. Booth's 
understanding must think so." *< One consideration, 
I must own, Madam," answered he, ''a good deal 
Raffled all the Doctor's arguments. This was the 
concern for my little growing family, who must one 
l^ay feel the, loss ; nor was I so easy upon Amelia's 
account as upon my own, though she herself put on 
the utmost cheerfulness, and stretched her invention 
•to the utmost to comfort me. — But sure. Madam, 
there is something in the Doctor's letter to admire 
beyond the philosophy of it; what think you of that 
easy, generous, friendly manner, in which he sent me 
the hundred pounds ?" 

" Very noble and great indeed," replied she ; ." but 
pray go on with your story ; for I long to hear the 
whole;' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

In ixihich Mr. Booth relates his return to En^nd, 

<^ Nothing remarkable, as I remember^ happened 
during our stay at Paris, which we left soon after, and 
came to London. Here we rested only two da^s, and 
then, taking leave of our fellow-travellers, we set out 
for. Wiltshire, my wife being so impatient to see the 
child which she had left behind her, that the child she 
carried with her was almost killed with the fatigue of 
the journey. 

'^ We arrived at our inn late in the evening. Amelia, 
though she had no great reason to be pleased with any 

Eart of her sister's behaviour, resolved to behave to 
er, as if nothing wrong had ever happened. She 
therefore sent a kind of note to her the moment of our 
arrival, giving her her option, whether she would 
come to us at the inn, or whether we should that 
evening wait on her. The servant, after waiting an 
hour, brought us an answer, excusing her from coming 
to us so late, as she was disordered with a cold, and 
desiring my wife by no means to think of venturing 
out after the fatigue of her jpurney, saying, she would, 
on that account, defer the great pleasure of seeing her 
till the morning, without taking any more notice of 
your humble servant, than if no such person had been 
in the world, though I had very civilly sent my com- 
pliments to her. I should not mention this trifle, if it 
was not to show you the nature of the woman, and 
that it will be a kind of key to her future conduct. 

<^When the servant returned, the good Doctor, 
who had been with us almost all the time of his ab- 
sence, hurried us away to his house, were we presently 
found a supper and a bed prepared for us. My wife 
was eageriy ^kutous to see her child that night ;^ but 
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A^ Doctdr would not suffer it ; and as he was at nurse 
«t a distant part of the town, and the Doctor assured 
h&[ he had seen him in perfect health that eveningi 
she suffered herself at last to be dissuaded. 

<<We spent that evening in the most agreeable 
laanner: for the Doctor's wit and humour, joined to 
Ae highest cheerfulness and good-nature, made him 
(he most agreeable companion in the world ; and he 
was now in the highest spirits, which he was pleased 
to place to our account. We sat together to a very 
late hour ; for so excellent is my wife's constitution, 
that she declared she was scarce sensible of any 
filtigue from her late journeys. 

^ Amelia slept not a wink all night, and in the 
nftoming early the Doctor accompanied us to the little 
iB&nt. TTie transports we felt on this occasion were 
really enchanting, nor can any but a fond parent con- 
cetvOf I am certain, the least idea of them. Our ima? 
ginations suggested a hundred agreeable circum- 
slances, none of which had, perhaps, any foundation. 
We made words and meaning out of every sound, and 
in every feature I found out some resemblance to my 
Amelia, as she did to me. 

** But I ask your pardon for dwelling on such inci- 
dents ; and will proceed to scenes which, to most per- 
sons, will be more entertaining. 

« We went hence to pay a visit to Miss Harris, 
wbose reception of us was, I think, truly ridiculous ; 
imd as you know the lady, I will endeavour to describe 
il iparlicularly. At our first arrival we were ushered 
iftio a parlour, where we were suffered to wait almost 
im hour. At length the lady of the house appeared 
in deep mourning, with a face, if possible, more dismal 
AiR . her dress, in which, however, there was every 
appearance of art. Her features were indeed screwed 
up t» the very height of grief. With this face, and 
in the most solemn gait, she approached Ame^ and 
ooidly saluted her« After which, she oMldft ^- ^^ 
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distant formal courtesy, and we all sat down. A short 
silence now ensued, which Miss Harris at length 
broke, with a deep sigh, and said, * Sister, here is a 
great alteration in this place since you saw it last; 
Heaven hath been pleased to take my poor mother to 
itself. — (Here she wiped her eyes, and th^n con- 
tinued :) I hope I know iny duty, and have learned a 
proper resignation to the Divine wiU; but something 
IS to be allowed to grief for the best of mothers ; for 
so she was to us both ; and if at last she made any 
distinction, she must have had her reasons for so 
doing. I am sure I can truly say I never wished, 
much less desired it.' The tears now stood in poor 
Amelia's eyes ; indeed she had paid too many already 
for the memory of so unnatural a parent. She an- 
swered with the sweetness of an angel, that she was 
far from blaming her sister's emotions on so tender an 
occasion; that she heartily joined with her -in^ her 
grief; for that nothing which her mother had done in 
the latter part of her life, could efface the remem- 
brance of that tenderness which she had formerly shown 
her. Her sister caught hold of the word efFkce, and 
rung the changes upon it. — * Efface !' cried she, * Oh 
Miss Emily, (for you must not expect me to repeat 
names that will be for ever odious,) I wish inaeed 
every thing could be effaced. — Effaced ! Oh that that 
was possible ! we might then have still enjoyed my 
poor mother : for I am convinced she never recoverea 
her grief on a certain occasion.' — Thus she raft on, 
and after many bitter strokes upon her sister, at last 
directly charged her mother's death on my marriage 
with Amelia. I could be silent then no longer. I 
reminded her of the perfect reconciliation between us 
before my departure, and the great fondness which 
she expressed for me ; nor could I help sayinff, in 
very plain terms, that if she had ever changed her 
opinion of me, as I was not conscious of having de- 
served such a change by my own behaviour, I was 
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well cenvinced to whose good officer I owed it. Gi^t 
hath very quick ears to an accusation* Miss Hanos 
immediately answered to the charge* She said, wath 
suspicions were no more than she expected ; that th^ 
were of a piece with every other part of my condusty 
and gave her one consolation, that they served to ac- 
count for her sister Emily's unkindness, as well: to 
herself as to her poor deceased mother, and ia some 
measure lessened the guilt of it with regard to her, 
since it was not easy to know how far a woman, is in 
the power of her husband. My dear Amelia reddened 
at uie reflection on me; and begged her sister to 
name any single instance of unkindness or disrespect, 
in which she had ever offended. To this the other 
answered, (I am sure I repeat her words, though I 
cannot mimic either the voice or air with which they 
were spoken) — * Pray, Miss Emily, which is to be the 
judge ? yourself or that gentleman ? I remember the 
time when I could have trusted to your judgment in 
any affair ; but you are now no longer mistress, of 
yourself, and are not answerable for your actions* 
Indeed it is my constant prayer that your actions 
may not be imputed to you. It was the constant 
prayer of that blessed woman, my dear mother, who 
IS now a saint above ; a saint whose name I can never 
mention without a tear, though I find you: can hear it 
without one. — I cannot help observing: some concefli 
on so melancholy- an occasion ; it seems due to. de- 
cency ; but perhaps (for I always wish to excuse you) 
you are forbid to cry.' The idea of being bid or forbid 
to cry, struck so strongly on my fancy, that indignation 
only could have prevented' me from, laughing. But 
my narrative, I am afraid, begins to grow tedious* la 
short, after hearing, for near an hour, every malicioixs 
insinuation which a fertile genius could invent, we 
took our leave, and separated, as persons who would 
never willingly meet again* 

<' The next morning after this interview, Amelia w* 
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ceived a long letter from Miss Harris ; in which, after 
many bitter invectives against me, she excused her 
mother, alleging that she had been driven to do as 
she did, in order to prevent Amelia's ruin, if her for« 
tune had fallen into my hands. She likewise very 
remotely hinted, that she would be only a trusts for 
her sister's children, and told her, that on one condi- 
tion only, she would consent to live with her as a 
sister. This was, if she could by any means be sepa- 
rated from that man, as she was pleased to call me, 
who had caused so much mischief in the family. 

*^1 was so enraged at this usage, that, bad not 
Amelia intervened, I believe I shomd have applied to 
a magistrate for a search-warrant for that picture, 
which there was so much reason to suspect she had 
stolen ; and which, I am convinced, upon a search, 
we should have found in her possession.' ' 

'' Nay, it is possible enough," cries Miss Mattliews; 
** for I believe there is no wickedness of which the 
lady is not capable.'' 

'' This agreeable letter was succeeded by another 
of the like uncomfortable kind, which informed me 
that the company in which I wad, being an addition^ 
'One, raised in the beginning of the war, was reduced; 
so Uiat I was now a Lieutenant on half-pay. 
"!i;." Whilst we were meditating on our present situa- 
tion, the good Doctor came to us. When we related 
to him the manner in which my sister had treated us, 
he cried out, * Poor soul ! I pity her heartily ;* for 
.this is the severest resentment he ever expresses; in- 
deed I have oflen heard him say, that a wicked soul 
is the. greatest object of compassion in the world." A 
sentiment which we shall leave the res^der a little time 
to digest. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
, In tohich Mr. Booth concludes his story^ 

<^ The next day the Doctor set out for his pan^on- 
age, which was about thirty miles distant, whithe): 
Amelia and myself accompanied him, and where we 
stayed with him all the time of his residence there, 
being almost three months. 

<< The situation of the parish under my good friend's 
care is very pkasant. It is placed among meadows 
washed by a clear trout-stream, and flanked on both 
sides witQ downs. His house indeed would not much 
attract the admiration of the virtuoso. He built it 
himself, and it is remarkable only for its plainness; 
with which the furniture so welt agrees, that there is 
not one thing in it that may not be absolutely neces- 
sary,* excej^t books, and the prints of Mr. Hogarth, 
whom he calls a moral satirist. 

'< Nothing, however, can be imagined more agree- 
able than the life that the Doctor leads in this homely 
house, which he calls his earthly paradise. All hi^ 
parishioners, whom he treats as his children, regard 
nivii as their common father. Once in a week he 
constantly visits every house in the parish, examines,' 
commends, and rebukes, as he finds occasion. ' This 
is practised likewise by his curate in his absence; and 
so good an efiect is produced by this their care, that 
no quarrels ever proceed either to blows or lawsuits ; 
no beggar is to be found in the whole parish ; nor did 
I ever hear a very profane oath all the time I lived 
in-it. 

^' But to return from so a^eeable a digression to- 
my own oSairs, that are much less worth your atten- 
tion. In the midst of all the pleasures I tasted in this' 
BireeC pliacei and in the most delightful company, 
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the woman and man whom I loved above all things, 
melancholy reflections concerning my unhappy cir- 
cumstances would often steal into my thoughts. My 
fortune was now reduced to less than forty pounds 
a-year; I had already two chiMien^ and my dear 
Amelia was again with child. 

<^ One day the Doctor found me sitting by^mjvelf, 
90^ employed' in melancholy contemplations on this 
subject. He told roe he had observed- me gromsg 
of late very senous; that he knew the: occasion, ana 
neither wondered at, nor blamed me. Hs tben aakad 
me if I had any prospect of going again into.-tlie army ; 
if not, what scheme of life I proposed to* myself? 

<<I told him, that as I had no powerfiftl . firilNuii^ I 
could have but little expectations in ft military waijr; 
that I was as incapable of thinking of any other 
scheme, as all business required some knowledge of 
experience, and likewise money to set upiwith; of all 
which I was destitute. 

'< ' You. must know then, child,' said the 'Boetop^ 

* that I have been thinking: on this, subject aar welli at 
you : for I can thinks I promisfi 3i»«24. with a: pliiftsant 
countenance.' These were his words. * As to the 
army, perhaps means might be found of getting yoa 
another commitoion>; but^ my daughter seems to. l^o 
a violent objection to it; atid to be plain,.! fanc^yon 
yourself would find no. glory raefce you amends: foD 
your absence from her. And for my part,* said he^ 

* I never think those men wise who for any worldljfi 
interest forego the greatest happiness of tmk lives;. 
If I mistake not,* says he, < at country life^ wfanneryou; 
Qould be always toother,. would make youboth nmc^ 
hc^ier people*' 

" I answered, that of all things I preferred it mostr;: 
and I believed Amelia was of tbe same opinions 

" The Doctor, after a little hesitationi. proposed to/ 
me to turn fanner, and offeredlto let me his pnraonagOi. 
wbM) was dien become vacant Het saidi ik wub a. 
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farm which required bui Utile stock, and that little 
should not be wanting. 

^^ I embraced this offer very eagerly, and vrith grifat 
thankfulness, and immediately repaired to Amelia to^ 
communicate it to her, and to know her sentiments. . 

*' Amelia receired the news with the highest tran-' 

3^rts of joy ; 8h6 said, that her greatest fear had 
ways been of my entering again into the army/ 
She was so kind as to say, that all stations of life were 
equal to her, unless as one afforded her more of nay; 
company than another. < And as to our children/- 
said she, ^ let us breed them up to an humble fortune, 
and they will be contented with it : for none,' added 
mv angel, ^ deserve happiness, or indeed are capable' 
of it, who make any particular station a necessary 
ingredient; 

" Thus, ' Madam, you see me degraded from^ tny 
former rank in life ; no longer Captain Booth,' but 
Farmer Booth, at your service. 

^' During my first year's continuance in this new 
scene of life, nothing, I think, remarkable happened : 
the history of one day would, indeed, be the history 
of the whole year.'' 

. ♦* Well, pray then," said Miss Matthews, ^« do let us 
hear the history of that day : I have a strange curiosity 
to know how you could kill your time ; and do, if 
possible, find out the very best day you can.'' 

** If you con^mand me, Madam," answered Booth,' 
'< you must yourself be accountable for the dullness 
of the narrative. Nay, I believe, you have imposed a 
Viery difficult task on me ; for the greatest happiness 
is incapable of description. 

" I rbs'e then, Madam " 

<^ Oh, the moment you waked, undoubtedly," said 
Miss Matthews. 

<* Usually," said he, ** between five and six." 

** I win have no usually," cried Miss Matthews^ 
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« yim are confined to a day, imd it is to be Ike besl 
and happiest in the year." 

** Nay, Madam," cries Booth, ** then I must tell jaa 
th^ day in which Amelia was brought to bed» afWc a 
painful and dangerous labour ; for that| I think, was 
the hairiest day of my li&." 

** I protest," said she, '< you are become Famer 
Booth indeed* What a happiness have you painted 
to my imagination ! — you put me in mind of a news* 
paper, where my Lady Such-a-one is delivered of a 
son, to the great joy of some illustrious family." 

<<Why, then, I do assure you, Miss Matthews," 
cries Booth, ** I scarce know a circumstance that di«« 
tinguished one day from another: the whole was ens 
continued series of love, health, and tranquillity. Our 
lives resembled a calm sea." 

^ The dullest of all ideas," cries the lady. 

." I know," said he, ''it must appear dull in descrip- 
tion : for who can describe the pleasures which the 
morning air ^ives to one in perfect health ; the flow 
of spirits which springs up from exercise ; the delights 
which parents feel from the prattle, and innocent 
follies, of their children ; the joy with which tb^ 
tender smile of a wife inspires a husband ; or, lastly, 
the cheerful, solid comfort which a fond couple enjoy 
in each other's conversation? All these pleasures, 
and every other of which our situation was capable^ 
we tasted in the highest degree. Our happiness was^ 
perhaps, too great; for Fortune seemed to grow 
envious of it, and interposed one of the most cruel 
accidents that could have befallen us, by robbing as 
of our dear friend the Doctor." . • 

'< I am sorry for it," said Miss Matthews : << he was 
indeed a valuable man, and I never heard of his death 
before." 

'' Long may it be before any one hears of it,** cries 
Booth. '' He is, indeed, dead to us; but will, Ihepe^ 
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€n}oy many happy y«^ of life. You know, Madam, 
die obli^tions he had^to his patron the Earl ; indeed 
it was unpossible to be once in his company withoixt 
hearing of them : I am sure you will neither wonder 
that he was chosen to attend the young Lord in his 
tovek as his tutor, nor that the good man, however 
disagreeable it might be (as in fact it was) to his 
inchnation, should comply with the earnest reqaeirt of 
his friend and patron. 

** By this means I was berefl not only of the best 
companion in the world, but of the best counsellor ; 
a loss of which I have since feh tlie bitter conse- 
quence; for no greater advantage, I am convinced, 
can arrive to a young man who hath any degree of 
understanding, than an intimate converse with one of 
riper years, who is not only able to advise, but who 
knows the manner of advising. By this means alone 
youth can enjoy the benefit of the experience of age, 
and that at a time of life when such experience will 
be of more service to a man, that when he hath lived 
long enough to acquire it of himself. 

** From want of my sage counsellor, I now fell in4!o 
many errors. The nrst of these was in enlarging my 
bui^iness, by adding a farm of one hundred a-year to 
the parsonage ; in renting which I had also as bad a 
bargain as the Doctor had before given me a good 
one. Hie consequence of which was, that whereas at 
the end of the first year I was worth upwards of fe«Hr-> 
score pounds> at the end of the seeend I was near half 
Aat Stan worse (as the phrase is) thsm nothing. 

** A second folly I was guilty of, in uniting families 
with the curate of the parish, who had just Baftrried» 
fls mv wife and I thought, a very good sort of a woman« 
'We had not, however, lived one month together, be* 
fore I plainly perceived this good sort of woman had 
ttikmx a great prejudice against my Amelia ; for which, 
STlliad not knowit someming of the human passes, 
fend that high place which' envy holds among Ih6% I 
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should not have been able to account : for so &r was 
my angel from having given her any cause of dislike, 
tfaiat she had treated her not only with civility, but 
kindness. 

'* Besides superiority in beauty^ which, I believe, 
all- the world would have allowed to Amelia, . there 
was another cause of this envy, which I. am almost 
ashamed to mention, as it may well be called my 
greatest folly. You are to know then. Madam, that 
nrom a boy I had been always fond of driving a coach, 
^1 which I valued myself on having some skul. This, 
perhaps, was an innocent, but I allow it to have been 
a childish vanity. As I had an opportunity^ there- 
fore, of buying an old coach and harness very cheap, 
(indeed they cost me but twelve pounds,) and as f 
considered the same horses which drew my waggoos 
would likewise draw my coach, I resolved on indulging 
myself in the purchase. 

'< The consequence of setting up this poor old coach 
is inconceivable. Before this, as my wife and myself 
had very little distinguished ourselves from the other 
formers and their wives, either in our dress or our 
way of living, they treated us as their equals; but 
now they began to consider us as elevating ourselves 
into a state of superiority, and immediately began to 
envy, hate, and declare war against us. The neigh- 
bouring little squires, too, were uneasy to see a poor 
renter become their equal in a matter in whidi they 
placed so much dignity; and not doubting but it arose 
m me from the same ostentation, they began to hate 
me likewise, and to turn my equipage into ridicule; 
asserting that my horses, which were as well naatched 
as any in the kingdom, were of different colours and 
sizes ; with much more of that kind of wit, the only 
basis of which is lying. 

'' But what will appear most surprising to you, 
Madam, was, that the curate's wife, wno, being lame, 
jiad more use of the coach than, my Amelia, (indeed 



•she flddom went to church in any othernnannerji) was 
one of my bitterest enemies on the occasion* If she 
had ever any dispute with Amelia, which all the sweet- 
ness of my. poor sirl could not sometimes avoid, she 
was sure to mtroduice, with a malicious sneer, * Though 
ngr husband doth not keep a coach, Madam.' Nay, 
she took this opportunity to upbraid mj wife with the 
loss of her fortune, alleging, < That some folks might 
have as .good pretensions to a coach as other folks, 
and a better too, as they brought a better fortune to 
tbeir husbands ; but that all people had not the art of 
making brick without straw.' 

. *« Y.ou wUl wonder, perhaps/ Madam, how I can 
jremember such stufi^ which, mdeed, was a long time 
only matter of amusement to both Amelia and myself; 
but we, at last, experienced the mischievous nature 
of envy, and that it tends rather to produce tragical 
than comical events. My neighbours now began to 
conspire against me. They nicknamed me, in deri- 
sion, the 'Squire Farmer. Whatever I bought, I was 
sure 'to buy dearer; and when I sold, I was obliged 
to sell cheaper, than any other. In fact, they were 
all united ; and while they every day committed 
trespasses on my lands with impunity, if any of my 
cattle escaped into their fields, I was either forced to 
enter into a lawsuit, or to make amends fourfold for 
the damage sustained. 

<* The consequences of all this could be no other 
than that ruin which ensued. Without tiring you with 
particulars, before the end of four years I became 
involved in debt near three hundred pounds more 
than the value of all my effects. My landlord seized 
my stock for rent ; and to avoid immediate confine* 
ment in prison, I was forced to leave the country, 
with all that I hold dear in the world, my wife and 
my poor little family. 

" In this condition, I arrived in town five or six 
days ago. I had just taken a lodging in the verge of 
VOL. X. a 
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the eoaiti and had writ my dear AmeSia Wotd wfiere 
she might find me^ when she had settled her afiairs h\ 
€ke best titenner she could. That verjr evening, as I 
was retnming home from a coffee-house^ s ftay hap- 
pfening in the street, I endearoured to assist me in- 
tared party, when I was seized by the watdi, anS 
after being confined all nle^ht in the Toondhouse, was 
conveyed in the morning before a justice of peaces 
who conunitted me hither; where t should probaMy 
have starved, had t not, from your bands, found a 
most unaccountable preservation. — ^And here> giv^ttte 
leave to assure you, my dear Miss Matthewa, that 
whatever advantage I may have reaped from your 
misfortune, I sinTcerely lament it ; nor would I nave 
purchased any relief to myself at the price of seamg 
you in this dreadful place." 

He spake these last words with great tendemesi: 
for he was a man of consummate good-nature, ami 
had formerly had much affectionfor this young la^; 
indeed, more than the generidity of people are CtLpmi 
of entertaining for any person whatsoever. 
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BOOK IV. 



CHAPTER I. 

Containing very Mysieriom Matter. 

JujISS MAT7HBWS did not in the least fqll shart of 
Mr. Booth in expressions of tenderness. Hec eyes, 
the most eloquent orators on such occasions, exeiWl 
their utmost force; and, at the conclusion of his 
speech, she cast a look as languishingly sweet as ever 
Cleopatra gave to Anthony. In real fact, this Mr* 
BooUi had been her first Jove, and had made some 
impressions on her young heart, which the leaded ip 
this branch of philosophy affirm, and perhcqps tridf , 
are never to be eradicated* 

I When Booth had finished his story,.aj sil^QCft oosiiqI 
of some minutes; an interval w^ich the p^il^t^r w<Mi^ 
describe much hetfier than the writer. S^O: voadtK^s 
may, however^ be able to make prelty pe^inonH <?M- 
jeoturea^ by wjiat I haiv« said ajbsove^ estpecially wboiti 
thc^ are told titat Miss Matthews broke the sit^ooe 
by a.si^, and oried, *' Why is M!r. BooA unwij^iqg 
ioailaw me the;happiness of thinking my i^isfbrtjui^s 
have- been, of some little advantage to him? — sure tlie 
happy' Amelia would not be so* selfish to eovv/me that 
pkaaure. "Ao^ m»t if she was so muehr tlio m^esjk as 
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she is the happiest of women.'* ''Good Heavens! 
Madam/* said he, '< do you call my poor Amelia the 
happiest Of women ?" " Indeed I do," answered she, 
briskly: ^<0h, Mr. Booth, there is a speck of white 
in her fortune^ which, when it' falls to the lot of a 
sensible woman, makes her full amends for all the 
crosses which can atteo^ her. Perhaps she may not 

be sensible of it ; but irit had been my blest fate 

Oh, Mr. Booth, could I have thought, when we vrere 
first acquainted, that the most agreeable man in the 
world had been capable of making the kind, the 
tender, the affectionate husband ! — the happy Amelia 
in those da3rs was unknown; Heaven had not then 
given her a prospect of the happiness it intended 
her. But yet it did intend it he^ : for sure there k a 
fatality in the afiairs of lov^ ; and the more I reflect 
on my own life, the more I am convinced of it. Oh 
Heavens ! how a thousand little circumstances cro#d 
into my mind. When you first marched into our 
town, you had then the colours in your hand ; as you 
passed under the window where I stood, my glove by 
accident dropped into the street; you stooped, tooK 
up my glove, and putting it upon the spike belonging 
to your colours, lifted it up to the window. • I^on 
this, a young lady who stood by said, * So, Miss, the 
yoxmg officer .hath accepted your challenge.' I blushed 
then, and I blush now, when I confess to you^ I 
thought you the prettiest young fellow I had ever 
seen; and, upon my soul, I believe you was then the 
prettiest fellow in the world." Booth here made a 
low bow, and cried, << Oh, dear Madam, how ignorant 
was I of my own happiness !" *« Would you rei^ 
have thought so?*' answered she: ^'however, there is 
some politeness, if there be n*o sincerity in* what you 
say." Here the governor of the enchanted castle 
interrupted them, and, entering the room without any 
ceremony, acquainted the lady and gentleman that it 
was locking-up time ; and, addressing Booth by tl|^ 
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tame 6f cMstain, asked him if he would not please to 
have a bea ; adding, that he might have one in the 
next room to thie lady, but that it would come dear ; 
for that he never let a bed in that room under a guinea, 
nor could he afford it cheaper to his father. 

No answer was made to this proposal ; but Miss 
Matthews, who had already learned some of the wayB 
of the house, said, she beli^lftd Mr. Booth would like 
to drink a glass of something ; upon, which the go- 
vernor immediately trumpeted fbrtn the praises of hi£( 
r^ok-punch, and, without waiting for any further com- 
mands, presently produced a large bowl of that liauori 

The governor^ having recommended tlie ^omness 
of his punch by a hearty draught, began to revive the 
other matter, sayine, that he was just going to bed; 
ftnd must firist loeS up. — ** But suppose," said Miss 
Matthews, with a -smile, 'Hhe Captain and I should 
have a mind to sit up all night." ** With all my 
heart," said the governor ; ** but I expect a consi- 
deration for those matters* For my part, I don't 
inquire into what doth not concern me ; but single 
and double are two things. If I lock-up double, 1 
expect half-a-guinea ; and Tm sure the Captain can- 
not think that's out of the way — it is but the price of 
a ba^nio."> 

Mu8 Matthews's face became of the colour of 
scwrlet at these words. However, she mustered up 
her spirits, and, turning to Booth, said, ** What say! 
you, Captain ?~for my own part, I had never less in^ 
cIinatio|^ to sleep ; which hath the greater charms fbt 
you, the punch or the pillow?" " I hope, Madam^'* 
answered sooth, ** you nave a better opinion of me^ 
than to doubt my preferring Miss Matthews's con- 
versation to either. *^1 assure you,v replied she,. 
<< it is no compliment to you, to say that I prefbi^ 
yours to sleep at this time." 

The governor, theni having received his fee, de« 

a3 
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parted ; and turning the- keyj ;l^ft the gentleman and 
lady to themselves. 

In imitation of. him, we will lock - up likewise a 
scene which we do not think proper to expose to the 
eyes of the public. If any over-curious reaaers should 
be disappointed on this occasion, we will recommend 
such readers to the Apologies with which certain gay 
ladies have lately been j|f^Bsed to oblige the worla, 
where they will possibly find every thing, recorded 
that passed at this interral* 

But though we decline painting the scene, it. is not 
our intention to conceal from the world the frailty of 
Mr. Booth or his fair partner, who certainly passed 
that evening in a manner inconsistent with Uie strict 
rules of virtue and chastity. 

To say the truth, we are much more concerned for 
the behaviour of the gentleman than of the lady; pot 
only for his sake, but for the sake of the best woman 
in the world, whom we should be sorry to consider as 
yoked to a man of no worth nor honour. 

We desire, therefore, the good-natured and candid 
reader will be pleased to weigh attentively the several 
unlucky circumstances which concurred so critically, 
that fortune seemed to have used her utmost endea- 
vours to ensnare poor ' Booth^s constancy. Let the 
reader set before his eyes * a fine young woman, in a 
manner a first love, conferring obligations, and using 
evenr art to soften, to allure, to win, and to inflame; 
let him consider the time and place; let him. re- 
member that Mr. Booth was a young fellow in the 
highest vigour of. life; and lastly, let him add one 
single circumstance, that the parties were alone toge- 
ther : and then if he will not acquit the defendant^ he 
must be convicted ; for I have nothing more to say in 
his defence. 
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CHAFTER ir. 



lie latter part qftiohich toe earned mil please mr Reader 

better ihan the former^ 

A. WHOLE week did our Iad|jr and gentleman live inr^ 
tjiis criminal conversation, in which the happiness of 
the fpnner was much; more- perfect than that of the 
l^ter : for though the charms of Miss Matthews, and 
her excessive endearments, sometimes lulled every 
thought in the sweet lethargy of pleasure, yet, in the 
intervals of his fits, his virtue alarmed and roused him, 
and brought the image of poor injured Amelia to' 
haunt ana torment iim. In fiict, if we regard this 
world only, it is the interest of every man to be either 
perfectly good or completely bad* He had better 
destroy his conscience than gently wound it. The • 
many bitter reflections which every bad action costs a 
mina in which there are any remains, of goodness,' 
are not to be compensated by the highest pleasures 
which such an action can produce. 

So it happened to Mr. Booth. Repentance . never 
fililed to follow his transgressions ; and yet so perverse 
is our judgment, and so slippery is the descent of vice, 
when once we are entered into it, the same crime' 
which he now repented of became a reason for doing 
that which was to cause his future repentance ; and > 
he continued to sin on, because he had begun^. His ^ 
repejQtance, however, returned still heavier and lieavier, 
till at last it flung him into a melancholy, which Miss 
Matthews plainly perceived, and at whidi she could 
not avoid expressing some-resentment in obscure hints, 
and ironical compliments on Amelia!$ superiority to 
Ker whole sex, whocouldiuot cloy a gay young fellow 
by many years* ppssession. . She would 'then repeat 
the complupeQta which others, had. made to hetqwa-' 
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beauty; and could not forbear once crying out, 
<^ Upon my soul> my dear Billy, I believe the chief 
disadvantage on my. side is in ray superior fondness; 
for love, in the mmds of men, hath one quality ^ 
least of a fever, which is to prefer coldtaa iii di^ 
object. Confess, dear Will, is 'there not someUuiu^ 
vastly refreshing in the cool air of a prude?" Boou 
fetched a deep sigh, and begged her never laimtQ 
mention Amelia's name* '< (Hi, Wm^ crie»«iie,^ ^ m^ 
that request proceed from the motive I-ooidft^ wisAf^. 

I should be the happiest of ' womankind:'*-^ ''Yon 

would not sure, Madam,'* said Bdoth, '^desire-a-vflcrN 
fice, which I must be a villaiti to mtdte. to' any/' 
<< Desire!*' answered she, *^are there any bounds to 
the desires of love? — have not I beenrsecri^^^ hath 
not my first love been torn from ray l]3eeding hearti 
I claim a prior right. — As for saorinees, I can. m^ke 
them too ; and would sacrifice the whole world^at the 
least call of my love." 

'.. Here she delivered a letter to Booth, which s^ had 
received within an hour, the oont^Bls of wHidif were 
these : — 

<^ Dearest Madam, 
"Those only who truly know what love iJi, cair 
have any conception of the horrors I feit' ai haariilg^ 
of your confinement at my arrival in towo, wfaichnrw 
this morning. <J immediately sent my- lawyer. tO m- 
quire into the particulars, who brought me the agree- 
able news that the man whose heart's blood ought not 
to be valued at the rate of a single hair of yours, 
is entirely out of all danger, and that you might-' 
be admitted, to bail. I presently ordered him to go 
with two of my tradesmen, who are to be bound in 
any sum for your appearance, if he should be mean, 
enough to prosecute you. Though you may expect, 
my attorney vnih you soon, Iwaii3^tiotdt»li|y sending; 
ihis^ as I nope the news will be- agreeriflie^to yoo;^ 
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My chariot will attend at the aame time to carry you ' 
wherever you please. You ma^ easily guess what a * 
violence I have done to myself m not waiting on you 
in person; but I, who know your delicacy, feared it 
might c^end, and that you might think me ungenerous [ 
enoufih to hope from your distresses a happiness, ^ 
which I am resolved to owe to your free gin alone, 
when TOUT good-nature shall induce you to bestow on ^ 
me wnat no man living can merit. I beg you will ' 
pardon aU the contents of this hasty letter, and do 
me the honour of believing me, 
** Dearest Madam, 

<< Your most passionate admirer, 

*< and most obedient humble servant, 

"Damon." 

Booth thought he had. somewhere before seen the 
same hand ; but in his present hurry of spirits could 
not recollect whose tt was ; nor did the lady give him 
any- time for reflection: for he had scarce read the* 
letter when she produced a little bit of paper, and- 
cried out, " Here, Sir, here are the contents which he 
fears will offend me.'' She then put a bank-bill of a 
hundred pounds into Mr. Booth's hands, and asked 
him, with a smile, if he did not think she had reason 
to be offended wiUi so much insolence? 

Before Booth could return any answer, the go* 
vernor arrived, and introduced Mr. Rogers, the at- 
torney, who acquainted the lady, that he tiad brought 
her discharge from her confinement, and that a chariot 
waited at the door to attend her wherever she pleased* 

She received the discharge &om Mr. Rogers, and 
said she was very much obliged to the gentleman who 
employed him, but that she would not make use of 
the chariot, as she had no notion of leaving that 
wretched place in a triumphant manner: in wfail^ 
resolution when the attorney found her obstinf^illfi 
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wi^new^ aa did the goi^^rDor uttth ntmy bcfws,' aoft 
89 many ladyships. 

Th^y were- ih> sooner gfme, diaii Booth aakad the 
lady, why she would refuse Ae chariot of a g^ndemii 
WhQ had behaved with such excessiye nespeot^ Ste 
looked earnestly upon hiniy and eiifid^ *^ Hoir indood: 
is that question! uo you imagine I weuldt go* aoA.' 
leave you in such a situation? < thouknoiKjBt^hiiJlrUitlir/ 
of Gsdista !' Why, do you think I oould accapt tUt 
hundlred pounds from a man I dislihe, uideMb il vat 
to be serviceable to the.OEian I love? linaisliroa jpw 
taking it as your own, and using whatever you want 
of it/' 

Booth protested) in the aoleninest manner, that he 
would not touch a shilling of it, saying, he had already 
received too many obligations at her nands, and more 
than ever he should be ^1^^ he feared, Iq vep4y« 
«< How unkind,!' answered she, ^^ia eveuy w»jrd yon? 
say! why will you mention oUigationa? lov» netw 
confers any. It doth every thing for its dvmaake*- I> 
am not, therefore, obliged to the man whose paasioDi 
makes him generous: for I feel how. i^centtoeiBbhb 
the wholk world would appear to me^ if I oould timnf 
it after my heart." • 

• Much more of this kind passed, she still: preflsiogdur. 
bank-note upon hiro,^ and he as id)aoJutely'r€ifti»og^ 
till Booth lefl the lady to dress herself, and went to 
walk in the area of the prison. 
' Miss Matthews now applied to ^ goyamor tor 
know by what means she might procure the Captain: 
bis liberty. The governor answered, '^ As he canmrtr 
get bail, it will be a difficult matter ; and money to be 
sure there must be: for people, no doubt, expect tot 
touch on these occasions. When prisoneis hfive nob 
wherewithal as the law requires to entitle themselves 
to justice, why they must be beholden to other, peo^ 
pl0, to give them l£eir liberty; and people will not toe 
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besliEe4Biifibr uhmt^to be beholden to them fbr no- 
tfaiDg, idierec^ there k good reason: for how should 
we air live, if it was not for these things?" — ** Well, 
wen," said she, ^^and how mudi will it cost?" — 
^How muohr' answered he, '^ How much! why, let 
«w«ee." — Here he hesitated some time, and then 
AM w cfc d^ ^'that for five giiineas he would undertake 
to procive the Captain h^ dtsoharge/' — That being 
llw^UQB wlaoh Ite eomptited to reminn in the lady's 
pocket; for as to the gentleman's, he had long been 
aesoaiiited with the emptiness of it. 

Miss MatUiews, to ymom money was as dirt, (in- 
deed she nay be thot]^ht not to have known the value 
•f it,) delivered him the bank-bill, and bid him get it 
idianeed: ^^for if the whole," says she, << will procure 
Um ms Hben^} he sfaaH have it this evening." 
. ** The whole, Madam !" answered the governor, as 
soon as he had recovered his breath: for it almost 
fiMTSOodc him at the sight of the black word hundred. 
}* No, no. There might be people indeed — but I am 
not one of those. A hundred! no, nor nothing like 
it.*— As- for myself, as I said, 1 will be content with 
five guineas, Botd I am sure that's little enough. What 
4ttlier people may expect, I cannot exactly say. To 
be sure his worship's clerk will expect to touch pretty 
iiandsomely; as for hk worship himself, he never 
touches any things that is, not to speak of; but then 
the constable will expect something, and the watch- 
men must have something, and the lawyers on both 
•sides they must have their fees for finishing." — 
•** Wdl,'* said she, ** I leave all to you. If it costs me 
twenty pounds I will have him discharged this after- 
iioon. But you must give his discharge into my 
hands, without letting the Captain know any thing of 
die matter.*^ 

The gotemor promised to obey her commandd in 
eterf paaitietdwr; mf^ he w^ io very industrious, 
tUfUlt tteaglfe Attnf^ ^ j«H then coming upoa the 
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Uihle> at her earnest request he fiet ottt^immediately 

- on the purpose, and went, as he said, in pursuit of 

the lawyer. 

All the other company assembled at table as usual, 

. where poor Booth was the only person out of spirits. 

This was imputed by all present to a wrohg cause; 

, nay, Miss Matthews herself either could not, or would 

. not, suspect that there was any thing deeper than the 

. despair of being speedily discharged, that lay heavy 

' on his mind. 

However, the mirth of the rest, and a pretty liberal 
quantity of punch, which he swallowed after dinner, 
* (for. Miss Matthews had ordered a very large bowl at 
her own expense, to entertain the good com{^any at 
her farewell,) so far exhilirated his spirits, that, when 
the young lady and he retired to their tea, he had all 
, the. marks of gaiety in his countenance, and his eyes 
sparkled with good-humour. 

The gentleman andJady had spent about two hours 
in tea and conversation, when the governor returned, 
and privately delivered to the lady the discharge for 
her friend) and the jsum of eighty-two pounds five 
. shillings ; the rest having been, he said, disbursed in 
the business, of which he was ready at any time to 
render an exact account. 

Miss Matthews being again alone with Mr. Booth, 
she put the discharge into his hands, desiring him to 
ask her no questions ; and adding, : ^< I think. Sir,' we 
have neither of us now any thing more to do at this 
place.*' She then summoned the governor, and or- 
dered a bill of that day's expense, for lon'g scores 
were not usual there; and at the same time ordered a 
hackney-coach, without having yet determined, whi- 
ther she would go; but fully deter]cnined she was, 
wherever she went, to take Mr. Booth with her. 
• The governor was now approaching with a long 
roll of paper, when a &int voice was heard, to cry out 
hastily, '^ Where is he ?*' and presently a fenude spectre, 
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ft)i ps^letrnd. breathless, jushed into the room, mid fell 
into Mr. Booth's arms, where she immediately fainted ^ 
away. 

Bpp.^h made a shift to support his lovely burthen 5 
though he was himself in a condition very little dif- 
ferent from hers. Miss Matthews likewise, who pre- 
sently recollected the face of Amelia, was struck mo- 
tionless with ;the si^rprise; nay, the governor himself^ 
though not; easily moved at sights of horror^ stood 
aghast, and neither offered to speak nor stir. 

Happily for Amelia, the governess of the mansions 
had out of curiosity followed her into the room, and 
was the only useful person present on this, occasion} 
she immediately called for water, and ran to the lady's 
assistance, fell to loosening her stays, and performed 
all the ojBices proper at such a season ; which had so > 
good an effect, that Amelia soon recovered tlie dis- , 
order which the violent agitation of her spirits had 
caused, and found herself alive and awake in her hus- 
band^s arms. 

i . Some tender caresses, and a soft whisper or two, 
passed privately between Booth and his lady; nor was 
It without great difficulty that poor Amelia put some 
restraint on her fondness, in a place so improper for 
a tender interview. She now cast her eyes round the 
room, and fixing them on Miss Matthews, who stood 
like a statue, ^he soon recollected her, and addressing 
her by her name, said, ** Sure, Madam, I cannot be 
mistaken in those features; though meeting you here 
might almost make me s\ispect my memory.' 

Miss Matthews's face was now all covered with 
scarlet. The reader ncay easily believe she was on no 
account pleased with Amelia's preseiice; indeed, she 
expected from her some. of those insults, of which 
virtuous w^onaen are generally so liberal to a frail sis- 
ter; but she was mistaken ; Amelia was not one^ 

Who thought the nation ne'er could tlirivc. . 

. ._ .1111 all the whores were burnt alive. • • .' 
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H^ virtue could support iCtelf with its own intrinsie 
irorthi . without borrowing any assistance irem the 
vices of other women ; and she considered their natu- 
ral infirmitiea as the objects of pity, not of contempt 
or abhorrence. 

. When. Amelia therefor© perceived the visible con-' 
fusion in Miss Matthews, she presently called- to re- 
ipembrance some stories which she had -imperfectly 
heard; for as she was not naturally attentive to scan- 
dal, and had kept very little company since her retiirh 
to England, she was far from bemga mistress of the 
lady's whole history. However, she had heard enough 
to impute her confusion to the right cause; she ad- 
vanced to her, and told her she was extremely sorry 
to meet her in such a place, but hoped that no very 
great misfortune was the occasion of it. 

Miss Matthews began, by degrees, to recover her 
spirits. . She answered with a reserved air, " I am • 
much obliged to you. Madam, for your concern; we 
are all liable to misfortunes in this world. Indeed, I 
know not why I should be much ashamed of being in 
any place where I am in such good company." 

Here Booth interposed. He had before acquainted 
Amelia, in a whisper, that his confinement was at an 
end., " The unfortunate accident, my dear," s^id he, 
" which brought this young lady to this melancholy 
place is entirely determined; and she is now as abso- 
lutely at her liberty as myself." , 

Amelia, imputing the extreme coldness and reserve 
of the lady to the cause already mentioned, advanced 
still more and more in proportion as she drew back: 
till the governor, who had withdrawn some time, re- ' 
turned, and acquainted Miss Matthews that her coach 
was at the door; upon which the company soon sepa- 
rated. . Amelia and Booth went together in Amelia's 
coach, and poor Miss Matthews was obliged to retire 
alone, after having satisfied the demands of the gover- 
nor, which in one day only had amounted to a pretty 
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congiderable sum : for he, with great dexterky/ pro«« 
pjO|i;ioned the bills to the abilities of his guests. 

It may seem perhaps wonderful to some readeriL 
that Miss Matthews should have maintained that cold 
reserve towards Amelia, so as barely to keep withiQ; 
the, rules of civility, instead of embracing an oppor* 
tunity which seemed to offer, of gaining some degree 
of intimacy with a wife, whose husband she was S0 
fond of: but besides that her spirits were entirely, 
disconcerted by so sudden and unexpected a disapp 
pointment, and besides the extreme horrors whiqh 
she conceived at the presence of her rival, there is^ 
I believe, something so outrageously suspicious in the 
nature of all vice, especially when joined with any 
great degree of pride, that the eyes of those whom 
we imagine privy to our failings are intolerable t9 
us, and we are apt to aggravate their opinions to our 
disadvantage far beyond the reality. 



CHAPTER III. 

CofUaining iJoise observations of the atUhor^ and other 

matters. 

There is nothing more difficult than to lay dowa 
any fixed and certain rules for happiness; or indeed 
to judge with any precision of tlie happiness of others^ 
from the knowledge of external circumstances. Th^r4^ 
is sometimes a little speck of black in the brightest 
and gayest colours of fortune, which contaminated 
and deadens the whole. On the contrary, when all 
without looks dark and dismal, there is Often a secret 
ray of light within the mind^ which turns every ibixxg 
tQ real joy and gladness. 

I have in the course of my liCe S0jea mttHyooMttions 
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to make this observation; and Mr. Booth was at, pre- 
sent a very pregnant instance of its truth. He was 
just delivered from a prison, and in the possession of 
his beloved wife and children; and (which might be 
imagined greatly to augment his joy) Fortune had 
done all this for him within an hour, without giving 
him the least wjarning or reasonable expectation of 
this strange reverse in his circumstances; and yet it is 
certain, that' there were very few men in the world 
more seriously miserable than he was at this instant. 
A deep melancholy seized his mind, and cold damp 
fiweats overspread his person, so that he was scarce 
^animated ; and poor Amelia, instead of a fond, warm 
husband; bestowed her caresses on a dull lifeless lump 
of clay. He endeavoured however at first, as much 
us possible, to conceal what he feh, and attempted 
what is the hardest of all tasks, to act the part of a 
happy man; but he found no supply of spirits to 
carry on this deceit, and would have probably sunk 
under this attempt, had npt poor Amelia's simplicity 
helped him to another fallacy, in whicli he had much 
better success. 

This worthy Woman very plainly perceived tlie dis-* 
order in her husband's mind; and having no doubt of 
the cause, of it, especially when she saw the tears 
«tand in his eyes at the sight of his children, threw 
her arms round his neck, and embracing him with 
l-apturous fondness, cried out, " My dear Billy, let 
nothing make you uneasy. Heaven will, I doubt not, 
- provide for us and these poor babes. Great fortunes 
are not neceiraary to happiness. For my own part, I 
can level rtiy mind with an/ state; and for those poor 
little things; whatever condition of life we breed 
them to, th^t will be sufficient to maintain them in. 
How many thousands abound in affluence, whose for- 
tunes are much lower than ours! for it is not frbni 
nature, but from education and habit, that our wants 
are chiefly, derived. Make yourself- easy^ therefore^ 
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my dear.lotre; for you have a wife whd wHl diitik het- 
self happy with you, and endeavour to mak^;you ap 
in any situation. Fear nothing, Billy; indu^tjgr. «will 
always provide us a wholesome meal; and I wiU;.tfthp 
care that neatness and cheerfulness shall make it a 
pleasant one.'' 

Booth presently took the cue which she had givefi 
hinu He fixed his eyes on her for a minute, with 
great earnestness and inexpressible tenderness; and 
then cried, '^ Oh my Amelia, how much are you my 
supmor in every perfection ! how wise, how great, 
how noble are your sentiments ; why can I not imi- 
tate what I so much admire? why can I not look 
with your constancy on those dear little pledges of 
our loves? All my philosophy is baffled with the 
thought, that my Amelia's children are to struggle 
with a cruel, hard, unfeeling world, and to huSet 
those waves of fortune which have overwhelmed their 
father. Here I own I want your firmness, and am 
not without an excuse for wanting it ; for am I not 
the cruel cause of all your wretchedness ? have I not 
stepped between you and fortune, and been the cursed 
obstacle to all your greatness and happiness?" 

" Say not so, my love,*' answered she, " Great I 
might have been, but never happy with any other 
man. Indeed, dear Billy, I laugh at the fears you 
formerly raised in me ; what seemed so terrible at a 
distance, now it approaches nearer appears to have 
been a mere bugbear — and let this comfort you, that 
I look on myself at this day as the happiest of 
women ; nor have I done any thing which I do not 
rejoice in, and would, if I had the gift of prescience, 
do again." 

Booth was so overcome with this behaviour, that 
he had no words to answer. To say the truth, it wflui 
difficult to find any worthy of the occasion. He thre^r 
himself prostrate at her feet, whence poor Amelia wa^ 

r3 
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forced to use all her strength, as well as entreati^^ td 
raise, and replace him in his chair. 

Such is ever the fortitude of perfect innocence, and 
such the depression of guilt in minds not utterly aban- 
doned. Booth was naturally of a sanguine temper; 
nor would any such apprehensions as he mentioned. 
have been sufficient to have restrained his joy, at 
meeting with his Amelia. In fact, a rejection on the 
injury he had done her was the sole cause of his grief. 
This it was that enervated his heart, and threw him 
into agonies, which all that profusion of heroic ten- 
derness that the most excellent of women intended 
for his comfort served only to heighten and aggra- 
vate; as the more she rose in his admiration, the more 
she quickened his sense of his own unworthiness. 

After a disagreeable evening, the first of that kind 
that he had ever passed -^ith his Amelia, in whidh he 
had the utmost difficulty to force a little cheerfidness, 
and in which her spirits were at length overpowered 
by discerning the oppression on his, they retired to 
rest, or rather to misery, which need not be de^ 
scribed. 

^The next morning at breakfast. Booth began to re* 
Cov^r a little from his melancholy, and to taste the 
company of his children. He now first thought of 
inquiring of Amelia by what means she had disco- 
vered the place of his confinement. Amelia, afier 
gently rebuking him for not having himself acquainted 
her with it, informed him, that it was known all over 
the country, and that she had traced the original of 
it to her sister, who had spread the news with a ma- 
h'cious joy, and added a circumstance which would 
have frightened her to death, had not her knowledge 
of him made her give little credit to it; which was, 
that he was committed for murder. But though she 
had discredited this part, she said that not hearing 
from him, during several successive posts, made her 
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too apprehensive of the rest: that she got a conveys- 
' ance therefore for herself and children to Salisbury; 
from whence the stage-coach had brought them to 
town, and having deposited the children at his lodg- 
ing, of which he had sent her an account on his first 
' arrival in town, she took a hack, and came directly to 
the prison where she heard he was, and where she 
found him. 

Booth excused him^lf, and with truth, as to his not 
having writ: for, in fact, he had writ twice from the 
.prison, though he had mentioned nothing of his con- 
tinement ; but as he sent away his letters afler nine 
at night, the fellow to whom they were intrusted had 
burnt them both, for the sake of putting the two- 
pence in his own pocket, or rather in the pocket of 
the keeper of the next gin-shop.: 

As to the account which Amelia gave him, it served 
rather to raise than satisfy his curiosity. He began 
to suspect that some person had seen both him and 
-Miss Matthews together in the prison, and had con- 
founded her case with his ; and this the circumstance 
of murder made the more probable. But who this 
person should be, he could not guess. Afler giving 
himself therefore some pains in forming conjectures 
t to no purpose, he was forced to rest contented with 
his ignorance of the real truth. 

Two or three days now passed without producing 
any thing remarkable ; unless it were, that Booth more 
itnd more recovered his spirits, and now had almost 
regained his former degree of cheerfulness, when the 
following let^ arrived, again to torment him : 

« Dear Billy, 
** To convince you I am the most reasonable of wo- 
men, I have given you up three whole days to the 
unmolested possession of my fortunate rival : I can 
refrain no longer from letting you know that I lod^ 
in Dean-street| not far, from the church; at the f%ft 
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of the Pelican and Trumpet, where I expect this 
evening to see you.*— Believe me, I am, with more 
affection than any other woman in the world can be, 

« My dear Billy, 
^* Your affectionate, fond, doting, 

" F. Matthews." 

Booth tore the letter with rage, and threw it into 
the fire; resolving never to visit the lady more, unless 
It was to pay her the money she had lent him, which 
he was determined to do the very first opportunity: 
for it was not at present in his power. 

This letter threw him back into his fit of dejection, 
in which he had not continued long, when a packet 
from the country brought him the following from hs 
friend Dr. Harnson : 

" Lyons, January 21, N. S. 
"Sir, 
" Though I am now on my return home, I have 
taken up my pen to communicate to you some news i 
have heard from England, which gives me much un- 
easiness, and concerning which I can indeed deliver 
my sentiments with much more ease this way than any 
other. In my answer to your last, 1 very freely gave 
you my opinion, in which it was my misfortune to 
disap{)rove of every step you had taken; but those 
were all pardonable errors. Can you be so partial to 
yourself, upon cool and sober reflection, to think what I 
am going id hiention is so ? I promise you, it appears to 
me a foUy of so monstrous a kind, that, had 1 heard 
it from any but a person of the highest honour, I 
should have rejected it as utterly incredible. I hope 
you already guess what I am about to name; since 
Heaven forbid your conduct should afford you any 
choice of such gross instances of weakness* In a 
word, then, you have set up an equipage. Wha^ shafl 
I ukH&A in your excuse^ either t^ otfaetsor to nj^tf? 
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In truth) I can find no excuse for you, and what is 
iuore, I am certain you can find none for yourself, ' I 
must deal therefore very plainly and sincerely with 
you. Vanity is always contemptible ; but when joined 
with dishonesty, it becomes odious and detestable. 
At whose expense are you to support this equipage? 
IS it not entirely at the expense of others? and will it 
not finally end m that of your poor wife and children ? 
Tou know you are two years in arrears to me. If I 
could impute this to any extraordinary or common 
accident, I think I should never have mentioned it ; 
"but I will not suffer my money to support the ridicu- 
lous, and I must say, criminal vanity of any one. I 
expect therefore to nnd, at my return, that you have 
either discharged my whole debt, or your equipage. 
Let me beg you seriously to consider your circum- 
'stanc4|p and condition in life^ and to remember that 
your situation will not justify any the least unneces- 
sary expense. Simply to he jpoor^ says my favourite 
•Greek historian, ivas not held scandalous by the uoise 
Athenians ; but highly so, to otoe that poverty to our 
oton indiscretion. Present my affections to Mrs. 6ooth> 
'and be assured that I shall not, without great reason, 
and ^reat pain too, ever cease to be, 

" Your most faithful friend, 

" R. Harrison." 

Had this letter come at any other time, it would 
have given Booth the most sensible affliction ; but so 
-totally had the affair of Miss Matthews possessed his 
mind, that, like a man in a most raging fit of the 
gout, he was scarce capable of any additional tor- 
ture ; nay, he even made a use of this latter epistle, 
as it served to account to Amelia for that concern 
which he really felt on another account. The poor 
deceived lady therefore applied herself to give him 
'tomfort wher^ he least wanted it. She said, he might 
^easily perceive that the matter had been misrepre* 
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iteoted U the Doctor, who would not, she was airily 
retain the least anger against him when he knew the 
real truth. 

Afler a short conversation on this subject, m whicii 
Booth appeared to be greatly consoled by the argu- 
ments of his wife, they parted. He went to take a 
walk in the Park, and she remained at home to pre- 
pare him his dinner. 

He was no sooner departed than his little boy, not 
quite six years old, said to Amelia, '' La ! mamma, 
what is the matter with poor papa? what makes him 
look so as if he was going to cry? he is not half sp 
merry as he used to be in the country.'* Amelia aOf- 
swered, '^Oh, my dear! your papa is only a little 
thoughtful, he will be merry again soon." — Theo 
looking fondly on her children, she burst iato an 
agony of tears, and cried, *< Oh Heavens! wh|^ have 
these poor little infants done ? why will the banarous 
world endeavour to starve them, by depriving ug (tt 
our only friend? — O my dear, your father is ruined^ 
and we are undone." — The children presently accom- 
panied their mother's tears, and the daughter cried — 
" Why, will any body hurt poor papa? hath he dcme 
any harm to any body?" — " No, my dear child,'* said 
the mother, <<he is the best man in the world, and 
therefore they hate him." Upon which the boy, who 
was extremely sensible at his years, answered, " Nay, 
mamma, how can that be? have not you oden told 
me, that if I was good, everybody would love me?" 
** All good people will,*' answered she. *^ Why don't 
they love papa then?" replied the child, ** for I am 
sure he is very good." " So they do, my dear,*' said 
the mother, *< but there are more bad people in the 
world, and they will hate you for your goodness*" 
** Why then bad people,'* cries the child, " are loved 
by more than the good." — " No matter for that, mjf 
&ar,*' said she, '' the love of one good person is more 
worth having than that of a thousand wicked onei^ 
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j^f-. if Aere wag no such f)er8on ih the world, still 
jwimust be a good boy: for there is one in Heaven 
who will love you; and his love is better for you than 
that of all mankind." 

. Thus little dialogue we are apprehensive will be. 
read with contempt by many; indeed we should not 
have thought it worth recording, was it not for the 
eKcdilent example which Amelia here gives to all 
mothers. This admirable woman never let a -day 
pass without instructing her children in some lesson 
of religion and morality. 6y which means she had, 
10 their tender minds, so sti'ongly annexed the ideas 
of fear and shame to every idea of evil of which they 
were susceptible, that it must require great pains and 
length of habit to separate them. Though she was 
the tenderest of mothers, she never suffered any symp- 
tom of malevolence to show itself in their most trifling 
actions without discouragement, without rebuke; and 
if it broke forth with any rancour, without punish- 
ment: in which she had such success, that not the 
least mark of pride, envy, radice, or spite discovered 
Uself in suay of their little words or deeds. 



CHAPTER IV. 

In which Amelia appears in no unamialle light , 

Amelia, with the assistance of a little girl, who ' 
was their only servant, had dressed her dinner ; ahd ' 
she had likewise dressed herself as neat as any lady, 
who had a regular set of servants, "could have done; 
when Booth returned, and brought with him his friend 
James, whom he had met with inthe Park ;' and who, 
as Booth absolutely refused to 'dine away frc^ his ' 
fidfey to whom he 'had promised to rietnm, had invited 
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himself to dine yfith - him. Amelia had none oT that'^ 
paltry pride, which possesses so many of. her sex, and; 
whien disconcerts their tempers and gives them the- 
air and looks of furies, if their husbands bring in an< 
unexpected guest, without giving them timely warn" 
ing to provide a sacrifice to their own vanity* Amelia 
received her husband's friend with, the utmost com- 
plaisance and good-humour : she made, indeed, some * 
apology for the homeliness of her. dinner; but it was - 
politely turned as a compliment to Mr. James's friend-^ 
ship, which could carry him where, he was sure of 
bemg so ,ill entertained; and gave not the least hint^ 
how magnificently she would. have provided, had she 
expected the Javour of so much good company, - A 
phrase which is generally meant to contain, 'not only- 
an apology for the lady of the house, but a tacit satire* 
on her guests for their intrusion, and is at least a> 
strong insinuation that they are not welcome. >- 

Amelia failed not to inquire very earnestly after ^ 
her old friend Mrs. James, formerly Miss Baui, and 
was very sorry to find that she wa^ jaot in town. The 
truth was, as James had married out. of a violent* 
liking of, or appetite to her person, possession had 
surfeited him, and he was now grown so heartily tired 
of his wife, that she had very little of his company; 
she was forced, therefore, to content herself with, 
being the mistress of a large Jipusci and equipage in 
the country, ten months in the year, by herself. The 
other two he indulged her with the diversions of the 
town ; but then, though they lodged under the same 
roof, she had little more ,of her husband's society than 
if they had been one hundred miles apart. With all 
this, as she was a woman of calm passions, she made 
herself contented; for she had neyer had. any violent' 
affection for James : the match was of the prudent- 
kind, and to her advantage ; for his fortune, by the / 
death of an uncle, was become very considerable ; • 
and she Had gained every thing by the bargain but 4. 



husband, which her constitution suffered her to be 
¥ery well satisfied without. 

When Amelia, afler dinner, retired to her children, 
James began to talk to his friend concerning his 
afi^rs. He advised Booth very earnestly to think of 
getting again into the army, in which he himself had 
met with such success that he had obtained the com- 
mand of a regiment, to which his brother-in-law was 
lieutenant-colonel. These preferments they both owed 
to the favour of fortune only : for though there was 
no objection to either of their military characters, yet 
neither of them had any extraordinary desert ; and, 
if merit in the service was a sufficient recommendation^ 
Booth, who had h?^ti twice wounded in the siege, 
seemed to have the' fairest pretensions; but he re- 
mained a poor half-pay lieutenant, and the others 
were, «s we have said, one of them a lieiltenant* 
colonel, and the other had a regiment. Such rises 
we often see in life, without being able to give any 
satisfactory account of the means, and therefore as- 
cribe them to the good-fortune of the person. . 
h Both Colonel James and his brother-in-law were 
members of parliament ; for as the uncle of the former 
bad left him, together with his estate, an almost cer- 
tain interest in, a borough, so he chose to confer this;. 
fiivour on Colonel Bath ; a circumstance which would 
have been highly immaterial to mention here, but a» 
it serves to set forth the goodness of James, who en- 
deavoured to make up in kindness to the family what 
he wanted in fondness for his wife. 
' Colonel James then endeavoured all in his power 
to persuade Booth to think again of a military life, . 
ana very kindly offered him his interest towards ob-' 
taining him a company in the regiment under his 
command. Booth must have been a madman, in his 
present circumstances, to have hesitated one moment 
at accepting such an offer ; and he well knew Amelia^ 
notwithstanding her aversion to %he lurmy, was much > 
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400 wis^ to make the least scruple of giving her con^ 
sent. Nor was he, as it appeared afterwards, mistaken 
in hjs opinion of his wife's understanding: for she 
made not the least objection when it was communis 
cated to her, but contented herself with an express 
stipulation, that wherever he was commanded to go 
(for the regiment was now abroad) she should acf 
company him. 

Booth, therefore, accepted his friend's proposal with 
a profusion of acknowledgments ; and it was agreed 
that Booth should draw up a memorial of his preten-t 
sions, which Colonel James undertook to present to 
some man of power, and to back it with all the force 
be had. 

Nor did the friendship of the Colonel stop h&e* 
^^You will excuse me, dear Booth," said he, ** i£, 
after what you have told me, (for he had been very 
explicit in revealing his affairs. to him,) I suspect you 
must want money at this time. If that be the case, 
as J am certain it must be, I have fifty pieces at your 
service." This generosity brought the tears into 
Booth's eyes, and he at length confessed that he had 
not five guineas in the house ; upon which James gave 
him a bank-bill for twenty pounds, and said he would 
give him thirty more the next time he saw him. 

Thus did uiis generous Colonel (for gen^ous he 
really was to the highest degree) restore peace and 
comfort to this little family ; and, by this act of bene- 
ficence, make two of the worthiest people two of the 
happiest that evening. 

Here, Reader, give me leave to stop a minute, to 
lament that so few are to be found of this benign dis- 
position ; that while wantonness, vanity, avarice, and 
ambition, are every day rioting and triumphing in the> 
follies and weakness, the ruin and desolation of roan* 
kind, scarce one man in a thousand is capable of 
toting the happiness of others. Nay, give me hmt 
to wonder, that pcide, which is consUu^ly ctruggiiagi 
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and often imposing on itself to gain some little pre- 
; Imminence, should so seldom hint to us the only certain 
as well as laudable way of setting ourselves above 
fUdOtlier man — and that is by becoming his bene&ctor. 



CHAPTER V. 

Containing an Eulogium upon Innocence^ and other 

grave Matters. 

Booth passed that evening and all the succeeding 
day with his Amelia, without the interruption of 
almost a single thought concerning Miss Matthews, 
after having determined to go on the Sunday^ the 
only day he could venture without the verge in the 
present state of his affairs, and pay her what she had 
advanced for him in the prison. But she had not so 
long patience; for the third day, while he was sitting 
with Amelia, a letter was brought to him. As he 
knew the hand, he immediately put it in his pocket 
unopened, not without such an alteration in his coun- 
tenance, that had Amelia, who was then playing with 
one of the children, cast her eyes towards him, she 
must have remarked it. This accident, however, 
luckily gave him time to recover himself: for Amelia 
was so deeply engaged with the little one, that she 
did not even remark the delivery of the letter. The 
maid soon after returned into the room, saying, the 
chairman desired to know if there was any answer to 
ike letter.—" What letter?" cries Booth. « The letter 
I gave you just now," answered the girl. — " Surej" 
cries Booth, ^' the child is mad ; you gave me lio 
letter.'*—^" Yes, indeed I did, Sir," said the poor grrl. 
^*.Why then, as sure as fate," cries Booth, " I thre% 
it into the fire, in my reverie. Why, qhild, why did 
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you not tell me it was a letter?— -bid tlie chaiitnah 
come up— stay, I will go down myself; for he will 
otherwise dirt the stairs with his feet." 

Amelia was gently chiding the girl for her careless* 
ness, when Booth returned, saying, it was very true 
that she had delivered him a letter from Colonel James, 
and that perhaps it might be of consequence. " How- 
ever^" says he, "I will step to the coflFee-house, aijd 
send him an account of this strange accident, whic^^ 
know he will pardon in my present situation." 

Booth was overjoyed at this escape, which poar 
Amelia's total want of all jealousy and suspicion made 
It' very easy for him to accomplish : but his pleasure 
was considerably abafjpd, when, upon opening the 
letter, he found it to contain, mixed with several veiy 
strong expressions of love, some pretty warm ones of 
the upbraiding kind ; but what most alarmed him was 
a hint that it was in her power (Miss Matthews's) to 
make Amelia as miserable as nerself. Besides the 
general knowledge of 
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he had more particular reasons to apprehend the rage 
of a lady who had given so strong an instance how 
far she could carry her revenge. She had already 
sent a chairman to his lodgings, with a positive com- 
mand not to return without an answer to her letter. 
This might of itself have possibly occasioned a disco- 
very; and he thought he had great reason to fear, 
that if she did not carry matters so far as purposely 
and avowedly to reveal the secret to Amelia, her 
indiscretion would at least effect the discovery of that 
which he would at any price have concealed. Under 
these terrors, he might, I believe, be considered^ as 
the most wretched of human beings. 

Oh, Innocence, how glorious and happy a portion 
iart thou to the breast that possesses thee I thou fearest 
tpeither the eyes nor the tongues of men. Truthi the 
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most powerful of all things, is thy strongest frieniT; 
and the brighter the light is in which tnon art dis- 
played, the more it discovers thy transcendant beau- 
ties. Guilt, on the contrary, like a base thief, suspects 
every eye that beholds him to be privy to his trans- 
gressions, and every tongue that mentions his name 
to be proclaiming them. Fraud and Falsehood are 
his weak and treacherous allies ; and he lurks, trem- 
bling in the dark, dreading every ray of light, lest it 
should discover him, and give him up to shame and 
punishment. 

While Booth was walking in the Park with all these 
horrors in his mind, he again met his friend Colonel 
James, who soon took notice of that deep concern 
which the other was incapable of hiding. After some 
little conversation, Booth said, *' My dear Colonel, I 
am sure I must be the most insensible of men, if I did 
not look on you as the best and the truest fViend ; I 
will therefore, without scruple, repose a confidence in 
you of the highest kind. I have oflen made you 
privy to my necessities, I will now acquaint you with 
my shame, provided you have leisure enough to give 
me a hearing : for I must open to you a long history, 
since I will not reveal my fault, without informing 
you, at the same time, of those circumstances, which, 
I hope, will in some measure excuse it.*' 

The Colonel very readily agreed to give his fHend 
a patient hearing. So they walked directly to ^ 
conee-house at the comer of Spring-Gardens, where, 
being in a room by themselves. Booth opened his 
whole heart, and acquainted the Colonel with his 
amoiir with Miss Mattnews, from the very beginning 
to his receiving that letter which had caused all his 

E resent uneasiness, and which he now delivered into 
is friend's hand. 

The Colonel tead the letter very attentively twice 
over, (he was silent indeed long enough to have read 
it oft^er,) and theii| turning to Boatl^ ttM> *^ W^i 
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:Sir; and is it so grievous a calamity to be the ob* 
ject of a young iady*s affection ; especially of one 
whom you allow to be so extremely handsome?" 
** Nay, but my dear friend," cries Booth, <^ do not jest 
with me, you who know my Amelia." ** Well, my 
dear friend/' answered James, '* and you know Amelia^ 
and this lady too— but what would you have me do 
for you ?" '' I would have you give me your advice,** 
says Booth, *' by what method I shall get rid of tms 
dreadful woman without a discovery." " And do you 
really," cries the other, " desire to get rid of her?** 
'* Can you doiibt it " said Booth, " after what I have 
communicated to you, and after what you yourseff 
have seen in my family? for, I hope, notwithstanding 
this fatal slip, I do not appear to you in the light of a 
profligate." ^* Well," answered James, " and what- 
ever light I may appear to you in, if you are really 
tired of the lady, and if she be really what you have 
represented her, I'll endeavour to take her off' your 
hands ; but I insist upon it, that you do not deceive 
me in any particular. ' Booth protested, in the most 
solemn manner, that every word which he had spoken 
was strictly true ; and being asked, whether he would 
give his honour never more to visit the lady, he assured 
him that he never would. He then, at his friend's 
request, delivered him Miss Matthews's letter, in 
wmch was a second direction to her lodgings, and de- 
clared to him, that if he could bring him safely out of 
this terrible affair, he should think himself to have a 
still higher obligation to his friendship than any which 
; he had already received from it. 

Booth pressed the Colonel to go home with j|jm to 
dinner; but he excused himself being, as he said, 
already engaged. However, he undertook in the 
afternoon to do all in his power that Booth should re- 
ceive no more alarms from the quarter of Miss Mat- 
thews, whom the Colonel undertook to pay all the 
demand^ she bad on bis friend. They then sepamted: 
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' the Colonel went to dinner at the Kuig's Arms^'luid 
Booth returned in high spirits to meet his Amelia. 

The next day, early in the morning, the Colonel 
came to the conee-house, and sent for his friend, who 
lodged but at a little distance. The Colonel told him 
he had a little exaggerated the lady's beauty; how- 
ever, he said, he excused that ; " for you might think, 
perhaps," cries he, " that your inconstancy to the 
finest woman in the world, might want some excuse. 

' Be that as it will," said he, **ybn may make your- 
self easy, as it will be, I am convinced, your own 
fault, if you have ever any further molestation from 
Miss Matthews." 

Booth poured forth very warmly a great profusion 
of gratitude on this occasion; and nothing more any- 
wise material passed at this interview, which was very 
short, the Colonel being in a great hurry, as he haa, 
he smd, some business of very great importance to 
transact that nrorning. 

The Colonel had now seen Booth twice, without 

' remembering to give him the thirty pounds. This 
the latter imputed entirely to forgetfulness ; for he 
hod always found the promises of the former to be 

■ equal in value with the notes or bonds of other people. 
He was more surprised at what happened the next day, 

• when, meeting his friend in the Park, he received only 
a cold salute from him ; and though he passed him five 
or six times, and the Colonel was walking with a sin- 
gle ofiicer of no great rank, and with whom he seemed 

'in' no earnest conversation ; yet could not Booth, who 

■ was- alone, obtain any further notice from him. 

This gave the poor man some alarm; though he 
could scarce persuade himself there was any design in 
- all this coldness or forgetfulness. - Once he imagined 
that he had lessened himself in the Colonel's opinion, 
by having discovered his inconstancy to Amelia ; but 
:the known character of the other presently cured him 
^f this suspicion^ for he was a perfect ^bertine with 
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regard to t70ikl6n; that being indeed the pfkietj^ 
blemish in his character, which otherwise might haVe 
deserved much commendation for good-nature, gene- 
rosity, and friendship. But he carried this one to a 
most unpardonable height ; and made no scruple of 
openly declaring, that if he ever liked a woman well 
enough to be uneasy on her account, he would cure 
himself, if he could, by enjoying her, whatever might 
be the consequence. 

Booth could' not therefore be persuaded that the 
Colonel would so highly resent in another a fault of 
which he was himself most notoriously guilty. After 
much consideration, he could derive this behaviour 
from nothing better than a capriciousness m his 
friend's temper, from a kind of inconstancy of mind, 
which makes men grow weary of their friends, with 
no more reason than they often are of their mistresses. 
To say the truth, there are jilts in friendship as we^ 
as in love ; and by the behaviour of some men in botk, 
one would almost imagine that they industriously 
sought to gain the affections of others, with a yieur 
only of making the parties miserable. 

This was the consequence of the Colonel's beha- 
viour to Booth. Former calamities had afflicted hilh; 
but this almost distracted him ; and the more so, is 
he was not able well to account for such conduct,. nor 
to conceive the least reason of it. 

Amelia, at his return, presently perceived the dis- 
turbance in his mind, though he endeavoured with 
his utmost power to hide it; and he was at length 
prevailed upon by her entreaties to discover to her 
the cause of it ; which she no sooner heard, than she 
applied as judicious a remedy to tiis disordered spirits, 
as either of those great mental physicians, Tolly er 
Aristotle, - could have thought of. She usfed many 
argumnts to persuade him that he was in an error; 
and had mistaken forgetfulness and carelessness for a 
detiigned neglect. 
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Biit as this physic was only eventually good, and 
as its efficacy depended on her being in the rights a 
point in which she was not apt to be too positive, she 
thought fit to add some consolation of a more certain 
and positive kind. «' Admit,'' said she, " my dear, 
' that Mr. James should prove the unaccountable per- 
son you have suspected, and should, without being 
able to allege any cause, withdraw his friendship 
from you, (for surely the accident of burning his 
letter is too trifling and ridiculous to mention, ) why 
should this grieve you ? The obligations he hath con- 
ferred on you, I allow, ought to make his misfortunes 
almost your own ; but they should not, I think, make 
you see his faults so very sensibly, especially when, 
by one of the greatest faults in the world committed 
against yourself, he hatli considerably lessened all 
obligations: for sure, if the same person who hath 
contributed to my happiness at one time, doth every 
thing in his power maliciously and wantonly to make 
itie miserable at another, 1 am very little obliged to 
such a person. And let it be a comfort to my deair 
Billy, that however other friends may prove false and 
fickle to him, he hath one friend, whom no incon- 
stancy of her own, nor any change of his fortune, nor 
time, nor age, nor sickness> nor any accident can ever 
alter ; but who will esteem, will love, and dote on him 
for ever/' So saying, she flung her snowy arms 
about his n^ck, and gave him a caress so tender, that 
it seamed almost to balance all' the malice of bis fate. 
' And,' indeed, the behaviour of Amelia would have 
made him completely happy, in defiance of all adverse 
circumstances, had it not been for those bitter ingre- 
dients which he himself had thrown into his cup ; and 
which prevented him from truly relishing his Amelia's 
sweetness, by cruelly reminding him how unworthy 
he was of this excellent creature. 
^ . Booth did not long remain in the dark as to the 
conduct of James^ which at first appeared to him to 
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be sd great a mystery ; for this ver^ afternoon hdf re- 
ceived a letter from Miss Matthews, which unravelled 
the whole affair. By this letter, which was full of 
bitterness and upbraiding, he discovered that James 
was his rival Witn that lady, and was indeed the iden- 
• tical person who had sent the hundred pound note to 
Miss Matthews, when in the prison. He had reason 
to brieve likewise, as well by the letter as by other 
.circumstances, that James had hitherto been an un- 
^successful lover : for the lady, though she had for- 
feited all title to virtue, had not yet so far forfeited all 
pretensions to delicacy, as to be, like the dirt in the 
street, indifferently common to all. She distributed 
her favours only to those she liked, in which number 
that gentleman had not the happiness of being in« 
duded. 

When Booth had made this discovery^ he was not. 
80 little versed in human nature, as any longer to he- 
sitate at the true motive to the Colonel's conduct ; for 
he well knew how odious a sight a happy rival is to 
an unfortunate lover. I believe he was, in reality, 
glad to assign the cold treatment he had received from 
his friend to a cause which, however unjustifiable, is, 
8t the same time, highly natural ; and to acquit him 
of a levity, fickleness, and caprice, which he must 
hate been unwillingly obliged to have seen in a much 
worse light. 

. He now resolved to take the first opportunity of ao 
costing the Colonel, and of coming to a perfect ezphh 
nation upon the whole matter, tie debated likewise 
with himself, whether he should not throw himsdf 
at Amelia's feet, and confess a crime to her, whidi 
he found so little hopes of concealing, and whidk hi 
foresaw would occasion him so many difficulties and 
terrors to endeavour to conceal. Happy had it been 
for him, had he wisely pursued this step ; sitice, in all 
probability, he wDuld have received imfiledilrte for-' 
giveness from the best of women : but he had not 



fiifficient resolution ; or, to i^ak petbapa' more 
trvljf he had too much pride to. confess his guilty 
and preferred the danger of the highest inconveniencefi 
to the certainty of b^ng put to we blush* . 



CHAPTER VL 

In ixibich may appear that molence is sometimes done to 

the name of love. 

When that happy day came, in which unhallowed 

hands are forbidden to contaminate the shoulders of 

the unfortunate, Booth went early to the Colonel's 

house, and being admitted to his presence, began 

with great freedom, though with great gentleness, to 

complain of his not having dealt with him with tnore 

openness. '^ Why, my dear Colonel," said he, *' would 

you not acquaint me with that secret which this letter 

oath disclosed ?" James read tlie letter, at which his 

countenance changed more than once ; and then, after 

a short silence, said, '< Mr. Booth, I have been to 

blame, I own it ; and you upbraid me with justice.^ 

Tlie true reason was, that I was ashamed of my own 

folly. -D — n me, Booth, if I have not been a most 

consummate fool, a rery dupe to this woman; and 

flhe hath a particular pleasure in making me so. X 

kno9F what the impertinence of virtue is, and I caa 

submit to it ; but to be treated thus by a whore ! — : 

You must forgive me, dear Booth ; but your success' 

was a kind of triumph over me which I could hot bear.. 

I own, I have not the least reason to conceive any anger 

against you ; and yet, curse me if I should not have 

bees less displeased at your lying with my own wife ;* 

naiv I could almost have parted with half my fortune. 

10 yovL moTfi willingly tfaaa haye 8ujffere4 you to t«« 
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ceive that trifle of my money which you received al 
her hands. However, I ask your pardon ; and I pro- 
mise you, I will never more think of you with the least 
ill-wiU on the account of &Is .woman ; but as for her, 
d — n me, if I do not enjoy her by some means or 
other, whatever it costs me; for T am already about 
two hundred pounds out of 'pocket, without having 
scarce had a smile in return.'* 

Booth expressed mucli astonishment at this declara- 
tion ; he said, << he could not conceive how it was pos- 
sible to have such an affection for a woman who did 
not show the least inclination to return it." Jam^ 
gave her a hearty curse ;^ and said, " Pox of her in- 
clination; I want only tile possession of her person; 
and that you will allow is a very fine one. But, besides 
my passion for her, she hath now piqued my pride; 
for how. can a man of my fortune brook heing refused 
by a whore?" " Since you are so self on the busi- 
ness," cries Booth, «< you will excuse my saying so, I 
fancy you had better change your method of. applying 
to her : for, as she is, perhaps, the vainest woman upon 
earth, your bounty may probably do you little service; 
nay, may rather actually disoblige her. Vanity is 
plainly her predominant passion, and^ if you will ad- 
minister to that, it will infallibly throw her into your 
arms. To. this I attribute my owti unfortunate success. 
While she relieved my wants and distresses, she was 
daily feeding her own vanity ; whereas, as every gift 
of yours asserted your superiority, it rather offended 
than pleased her. Indeed women generally love to 
be of the obliging side ; and if we examine their fa- 
vourites, we shall find them to be much oftener such 
as they have conferred obligations on, than such as 
they have received them from." 

There was something in this speech which pleased 
the Colonel ; and he said with a smile, ^' I don% know, 
how it is. Will; but you know women better than.1.": 

^ Perhaps, Colonel," answered Booth, « I have 
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envy you your knowledge," replied the other: ^*fer 
I never think their minds worth considering* How* 
ever, I hope I shall profit ajittle by your experience 
with Miss Matthews. Damnation seize the |iroud in-* 
. Solent harlot ! the devil take me, if I don't love her 
more than I ever loved a woman !" 
fi The rest of their conversation turned on Booth's 
affairs. The Cc^onel again reassumed the part of a 
friend, gave him the remainder of the money, and 
promised to take the first opportunity of laying his 
memorial before a great man. 

Booth was greatljr overjoyed at this success* No-' 
l&ing now lay on his minder but to conceal his frailty 
from Amelia, to whom he was afraid Miss Mat- 
thews, in the rage of her resentment, would commu- 
nicate it* This apprehension made him stay almost 
constantly at home; and he trembled at every knock 
at the door. His fear moreover betrayed him into a 
meanness, which he would have heartily despised on 
anv other occasion. This was to order the maid to 
deliver him any letter directed to Amelia, at the same 
time strictly charging her not to acquaint her mistress 
with her having received any such orders. 

A servant of any acuteness would have formed 
strange conjectures from such an injunction ; but this 
poor girl was of perfect simplicity ; so great indeed 
was her simplicity, that had not Amelia been void of 
aU suspicion of her husband, the maid would have 
soon after betrayed her master. 

One afternoon, while they were drinking tea, little 
Betty, so was the maid called, came into the room ; 
and calling her master forth, delivered him a card 
which was directed to Amelia. Booth having read 
the card, on his return into the room chid the girl for 
calling him, saying, << If you can read, child, you must 
see it was directed to your mistress." To this the 
l^rl answered pertly enough, <f I am sure. Sir, yott^ 
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ordfilftd me to bring erery letter first to you." ^ Tbub 
hiBty with numy women, would have been suffiGieii|^t» 
hmw bloim up the whole affair; but Amelia^ who 
heard what the girl said ynough the medium of loi^ 
and fionfidence, saw the matter ia a much better light 
tfam it deserved ; and looking tenderly on her hus» 
band, said, << Indeed, my love, I must blame you for 
a oooduct, which perhaps I ought rather to praise, as 
itproceeds only from the extreme tenderness o£ your 
ametion. But why will you endeavour to keep ^any 
aacrets from me ? believe me, for my own sake you 
ought not : for as you cannot hide the consequences,: 
you. make me always suspect ten times worse than 
the reality. While I have you and my children well 
before my eyes, I am capable of facing any news 
which can arrive ; for what ill news can come (unless' 
indeed it concerns my little babe in the country) which 
doth aot relate to the badness of our circumstances ?' 
and those, I thank Heaven, we have now a fair pros- 
pect of retrieving. Besides, dear Billy, though my 
understanding be much inferior to yours, I have some- 
times had the happiness of luckily hitting on some 
argument which hath a£^rded you comfort. This yoa 
know, my dear, was the case with regard to Colonel' 
James, whom I. persuaded you to think you had mis- 
take, and you see the event proved me in the right.**^ 
So kappily> both for herself and Mr. Booth, did the* 
excdlence of this good woman's disposition deceive* 
her,, and force her to see every thing in the most ad- 
vantageous light to her husband. 

The, card being now inspected, was found to contain 
the compliments of Mrs. James to Mrs. Boot^, with 
ao account of her being arrived in town, and having 
brought with her a very great cold. Amelia was over- 
joyed at the news of her arrival ; and having dressed 
herself in the utmost hurry, left her children to the 
Qflure of her husband, and ran away to pay her respecte 
tp her fine^d» wbcm she Ipved with a. most sM^ycer^ 
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iSdCtionm But how waashe disappointed, when, eagtr 
widi the utmost impatience, and exultinewiUi the 
thoughts of presently seeing her beloved mend, she 
was answered at the door that the lady was not at 
homfs ! nor could she, upon telling her name, obtain 
admission. This, considering the account she had 
received of the lady's cold, greatly surprised her ; and 
rShe returned home very much vexed at her disu^ 
pomtment. 

. Amelia, who had no suspicion that Mrs* James 
was really at home, and, as the phrase is, was denied, 
would have made a second visit the next morning, 
had she not been prevented by a cold which she her- 
self now got, and which was attended with a slight 
fever- This confined her several days to her house, 
during which Booth officiated as her nurse, and never 
.stirred from her. 

In all this time she heard not a word from Mrs. 
James, which gave her some uneasiness, but more 
astonishment. The tenth day, when she was perfectly 
recovered, about nine in the evening, when she and 
her husband were just going to supper, she heard a 
most violent thundering at the door, and presently 
after a rustling of silk upon her staircase; at the 
3ame time a female voice cried out pretty loud— 
** Bless me ! what, am I to climb up another pair of 
Stairs?'' upon which, Amelia, who well knew the 
.voice, presently ran to the door, and ushered in Mrs. 
James, most splendidly drest ; who put on as formal a 
.countenance, and made as formal a courtesy to her 
old friend, as if she had been her very distant ac- 
quaintance. 

Poor Amelia, who was going to rush into her 
friend's arms, was struck motionless by this behaviour; 
but recollecting her spirits, as she had an excellent 
presence of mind, she presently understood what the 
Mfdy meant, and resolved to treat her in her own way^ 
J)own therefore the company sat, and silence prevailed 
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for some time, during which Mra. James survey 
room with more attention than she would ha 
' stowed on one much finer. At length the coi 
tion began, in which the weather and the div( 
of the town were well canvassed* Amelia, wl 
a woman of great humour, performed her part 
miration ; so that a by-stander would have do 
in every other article than dress, which of tl 
was the most accomplished fine lady. 

After a visit of twenty minutes, during whii 
a word of any former occurrences was mentionc 
indeed any subject of discourse started, excep 
those two above-mentioned, Mrs. James rose fir< 
chair, and retired in the same formal manner in 
she had approached. We will pursue her, fl 
sake of the contrast, during the rest of the e\ 
She went from Amelia directly to a rout, whe 
spent two hours in a crowd of company, talked 
and again over the diversions and news of the 
played two rubbers at whist, and then retired 
own apartment, where, having past another h 
undressing herself, she went to her own bed. 

Booth and his wife, the moment their comj 
was gone, sat down to supper on a piece of cold 
the remains of their dinner. After which, over 
of wine, they entertained themselves for awhil 
the ridiculous behaviour of their visitant. But J 
declaring she rather saw her as the object of pit 
anser, turned the discourse to pleasanter topics. 
. litUe actions of their children, the former seen 
future prospects of their life, furnished then 
many pleasant ideas, and the contemplation of Ai 
recovery threw Booth into raptures. At lengtl 
retired, happy in each other. 

It is possible some readers may be no less sur 
at the behaviour of Mrs. James, than was I 
herself, since they may have perhaps received 
;iroarabte an impression of that lady from &e ac 
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given of her by Mr. Booth, that her present demedtior 
may seem unnatural and inconsistent with h^fortii^ 
character. But they will be pleased to consider Uie 
great alteration in her circumstances, from a state df 
dependency on a brother, who was himself no better 
than a sol£er of fortune, to that of being wife to a 
man of a very large estate, and considerable rank ih 
life. And what was her pretont behaviour more thali 
that of a fine lady, who considered form and show as 
essential ingredients of human happiness, and im^ined 
all friendship to consist in ceremony, courtesies, mes- 
sages, and visits ? In which opinion she had thfe 
honour to think with much the larger part of one se^, 
and no small number of the other. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Containing a very extraordinary and pleasant indSenU 

r 

The next evening Booth and Amelia went to walk 
in the Park with their children^ They were ndw on 
the verge of the parade, and Booth was describing t6 
his wife the several buildings round it ; when, on k 
sudden, Amelia missing her little boy, cried out, 
<<where's little Billy?*' upon which Booth, casting 
his eyes over the grass, saw a foot-soldier shaking the 
boy at a little distance. At this sight, without mak- 
ing any answer to his wife, he leaped over the rails ; 
and running directly up to the fellow, who had a fire- 
lock mth a bayonet fixed in his hand, he seized him 
by the collar, and tripped up his heels, and at the 
same time wrested his arms from him. A Serjeant 
upon duty seeing the affray at some distance, ran 
presently up, and being told what had happened, gavfe 
^e sentmel a hearty curse, and told him ne deserved 
to be hanged. A by-sttiiider gave this information^ 
fbt Ba^tk wall i^tiured with his Utile boy to meet 

T 3 
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.Amelia, who staggered towards him as fast as she 
could, all pale and breathless, and scarce able to sup- 
port her tottering limbs. The serjeant now came up 
to Booth, to make an apology for the behaviour of 
the soldier, when of a sudden he turned almost as 
pale as Amelia herself. He stood silent whilst Booth 
was employed in comforting and recovering his wife; 
and then addressing himself to him, said, ** Bless mef 
Lieutenant, could I imagine it had been your Honour? 
and was it my little master that the rascal used so ? 
I am glad I aid not know it ; for I should certainly 
have run my halbertinto him.*' 

Booth presently recognised his old faithful servant, 
'Atkinson, and gave him a hearty greeting ; saying, 
he was very glad to see him in his present situation. 
"Whatever I am," answered the Serjeant, "I shall 
always think I owe it to your honour." Then taking 
the httle boy by the hand — he cried, " What a vast 
. fine young gentleman master is grown P and curbing 
the soldier's inhumanity, swore heartily he would make 
lam pay for it. 

As Amelia was much disordered with her fright, 
the did not recollect her foster-brother, till he was 
introduced to her by Bodth; but she no sooner knew 
him, than she bestowed a most obliging smile on him; 
and calling him by the name of honest Joe, said she 

was heartUy glad to see him in England. " See, 

my dear," cries Booth, " what preferment your old 
fnend is come to. You would scarce know him, I be- 
lieve, in his present state of finery.'* " I am very 
well pleased to see it," answered Amelia, " ai>d I 
wish him joy of being made an officer, with all. my 
heart." In fact, from what Mr. Booth said, joined to 
the Serjeant's laced coat, she beUeved that he had ob- 
tained a commission. So weak and absurd is human 
vanity, that this mistake of Amelia's possibly put poor 
Atkinson out of countenance; for he looked at this 
instant more silly than he had ever done in his lifils 
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and making her a most respectful bow» muttered 
something about obligations, in a scarce articulate or 
intelligible manner. 

The Serjeant had, indeed, among many other qua* 
lities^ that modesty which a Latin author honours by 
the name of ingenuous: Nature had given him this, 
notwithstanding the meanness of his birth ; and six 
years' conversation in the army had not taken it away* 
To say the truth, he was a noble fellow ; and Amelia^ 
by supposing he had a commission in the guards, had 
been guilty of no afiront to that honourable body. 
^ Booth had a real affection for Atkinson, though ia 
fact he knew not half his merit. He acquainted him 
with his lodgings, where he earnestly desired to see 
hmi. 

Amelia, who was far from being recovered from 
the terrors into which the seeing her husband engaged 
with the soldier had thrown her, desired to go home ; 
nor was she^ell able to walk without some assist- 
ance. While she supported herself, therefore, on her 
husband's arm, she told Atkinson she should be 
obliged to him if he would take care of the children* 
He readily accepted the office; but, upon offering 
his hand to miss, she refused, and burst into tears* 
Upon which the tender mother resigned Booth to her 
cmldren, and put herself under the serjeant*s protec- 
tion ; who conducted her safe home, though she oflen 
declared she feared she should drop down by the 
way. The fear of which so affected the serjeant, (for 
besides the honour which he himself had for the lady, 
he knew how tend^erly his friiend loved her,) that he 
was unable to speak ; and had not his nerves been so 
strongly braced that nothing could shake them, he 
had enough in his mind to have set him a-trembling 
equally with the lady. 

When they arrived at the lodgings, the mistress of 
the house opened the door, who, seeing Amelia's conf 
^tion; threw open the parlour, and begged her to> 
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walk in; upon which she immediately flung berseff 
into a chair; and all present thought she would have 
fainted away. However she escaped that misery^ and 
having drank a glass of water, with a little white wine 
mixed in it, she began, in a little time> to regain her 
complexion ; and at length assured Booth that she was 
perfectly recovered ; but declared she had never un*- 
dergone so much, and earnestly begged him never td 
be so rash for the future. She then called her little 
boy, and gently chid him, saying, " You must never 
do so more, Billy; you see what mischief you wight 
have brought upon your father; and what you have 
made me suffer." <<La! mamma,*' said tne Ghil4 
'< what harm did I do? I did not know that people 
might not walk in the green fields in London* 1 am 
sure if I did a fault, the man punished me enough for 
it; for he pinched me almost through my slender 
arm." He then bared his little arm, which was 
greatly discoloured by the injury it had received.— 
Booth uttered a most dreadful execration at this 
sight; and the Serjeant, who was now present, did tke 
like. 

Atkinson now returned to his guard, and went ii* 
rectly to the officer to acquaint him with the soldier's 
inhumanity ; but he, who was about fifteen years of 
age, gave the serjeant a hearty curse, and said, the 
soldier had done very well ; for that idle boys ought 
to be corrected. This however did not satisfy poor 
Atkinson, who the next day, as soon as the guard was 
relieved, beat the fellow most unmercifully, and told 
him, he would remember him as long as he stayed in 
the^ regiment. 

Thus ended this trifling adventure, which some 
readers will, perhaps, be pleased with seeing related 
at full length. . None, I think, can fail drawing one 
observation from it ; namely, how capable th^ most 
insignificant accident is of disturbing humai^ uuppi* 
nesSf and of producing l3cv<& in»&x» xais^iiij^sj^ t^ 
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dreadful events. — A reflection which may serve to 
many moral and religious uses. 
: . This accident produced, the first acquaintance be- 
tween the mistress of the house and her lodgers; for 
Jbitherto they had scarce exchanged a word together. 
But the great concern which . the good woman had 
shown on Amelia's account at this time was not 
likely to pass unobserved or unthanked, either by the 
husband or wife. Amelia^ therefore, as soon as she 
was able to go up stairs, invited Mrs. Ellison (for that 
was her name) to' her apartment, and desired the fa- 
vour of her stay to supper. She readily complied; 
and they passed a very agreeable evening together, in 
which the two women seemed to have conceived a 
tnost extraordinary liking to each other. i 

t Though beauty in general doth not greatly recom- 
mend one woman to another, as it is too apt to create 
envy; yet, in cases where this passion does not inter- 
fere, a fine woman is often a pleasing object even to 
some of her own sex ; especially when her beauty is 
attended with a certain air of affability, as was that 
of Amelia in the highest degree. She was, indeed, a 
most charming woman ; and I know not whether the 
little scar on, her nose did not rather add to, than di^ 
minish, her beauty* ^ 

. Mrs« Ellison therefore was as much charmed with 
the loveliness of her fair lodger, as with all her other 
engaging qualities. She was, indeed, so taken with 
Amelia's beauty, that she could not refrain from cry« 
ing out in a kind of transport of admiration, '< Upon 
xay word. Captain Booth, you are the happiest man 
in the world. Your lady is so extremely handsome^ 
that one cannot*look at her without pleasure." 

This good woman herself had none of these attract^ 

ive charms to the eye. Her person was short, and 

inmioderately fat; her features were none of the most 

regular; and her complexion (if indeed she ever^ha4 

<ft good oxie) had considerably suffered by tun&% 
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Her good-humour and complaisance^ however, were 
highly pleasing to Ameliia. Nay, why shonld we 
conceal the secret satisfaction which that lady felt 
from the compliments paid to her person? — since such 
of my readers as like her best will not be sorry to find 
that she was a woman. 



CHAPTER Vm* 

Containing various matters, 

A FORTNIGHT had now passed since Booth hed 
seen or heard from the Colonel ; which did not a little 
Butprise him, as they had parted so good firiends, and 
as he had so cordially imdertaken his cause concern- 
ing the memorial, on which all his hopes depended. 
"^ The uneasiness which this gave hini rarther in- 
creased on finding that his friend refused to see him: 
for he had paid the Colonel a visit at nine in the 
morning, and was told he was not stirring; and at 
his return back an hour afterwards, the servant said 
his master was gone out; of which Booth iiras certain 
of the falsehood: for he had, during that whole hour, 
walked backwards and forwards within sight of the 
Colonel's door, and must have seen him> if he had 
gone out within that time. 

The good Colonel however did- not long sutier his 
friend to continue in the deplorable state of anxiety; 
for the very next morning Booth received his memo- 
rial enclosed in a letter, acquainting him that Mr. 
James had mentioned his affair to the person he pro- 
posed; but that the great man had so many engage- 
ments on his hands, that it was impossible tor huh to 
niakc any further promises at this time. 

The cold and distant style of this letter^ and indeed 
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tbd whde behaviour of James, so ilifferent from what 
it had been formerly, had something so mysterious in 
i|i that it greatly puzzled and perplexed poor Booth; 
and it was so long before he was able to solve it, that 
the reader's curiosity will, perhaps, be obliged to us 
for not leaving him so long in the dark as to this mat- 
ter. The true reason then of the Colonel's conduct 
was this: his unbounded generosity, together with 
the unbounded extravagance, and consequently the 
great necessity of Miss Matthews, had at length oveif- 
come the cruelty of that lady, with whom he likewise 
had luckily no rival. Above all, the desire of being 
revenged on Booth, with whom she was to the highest 
degree enraged, had perhaps contributed not a little 
to his success : for she had no sooner condescended to 
a familiarity with her new lover, and discovered that 
Captain James, of whom she had heard so much from 
Booth, was no other than the identical Colonel, than 
ghe employed every art of which she was mistress, to 
make an utter breach of friendship between these twoi 
For this purpose she did not scruple to insinuate, that 
the Colonel was not at all obliged to the character 
eiven of him by his friend; and to the account of this 
uitter she placed most of the cruelty which she had 
shown to the former. 

Had the Colonel made a proper use of his reason^ 
and fairly examined the probability of the fact, he 
could scarce have been imposed upon to believe a 
mattefr so inconsistent with all he knew of Booth, and 
in which that gentleman must have sinned against all 
the laws of honour without any visible temptation. 
But, in solemn fact, the Colonel was so intoxicated 
Ifrith his love, that it was in the power of his mistressr 
to hav^ persuaded him of any thing; besides, he had 
«n interest in giving her credit: for he was not a little 
pleased with finding a reason for hating the man 
vhom he could not help hating without reason, at 
feast without any which he durst fairly assign^ even 
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to himself. Henceforth, therefore, he abandoned all 
friendship for Booth, and was more inclined to put 
him out of the world, than to endeavour any longer 
at supporting him in it. 

Booth communicated this letter to his wife, who 
endeavoured, as usual, to the utmost of her power, to 
console him unda* one of the greatest afflictions 
which, I think, can befal a man, — namely, the unkind- 
ness of a friend ; but he had luckily at the same tknB 
the greatest blessing in his possession, the kindness of 
a faithful and beloved wife. A blessing, however, 
which, though it compensates most of the evils of life, 
rather serves to aggravate the misfortune of distressed 
circumstances, from the consideration of • the share 
which she is to bear in them. 

This afternoon Amelia received a second visit from 
Mrs. Ellison, who acquainted her that she had a pre* 
sent of. a ticket for the oratorio, which would carry 
two persons into the gallery; and tlierefore begged 
the favour of her company thither. 

Amelia with many thanks acknowledged the civi- 
lity of Mrs. Ellison, but declined acceptmg hdr offer; 
upon which. Booth very-strenuously insisted on her 
going, and said to her, ** My dear, if you knew the 
satisfaction I have in any of your pleasures, I am 
convinced you would not refuse the favour Mrs. El- 
lison is so kind to offer you; fbr as you are a lover 
of music, you, who have never been at an oratorio, 
cannot conceive how you will be delighted." " I well 
know your goodness, my dear,'* answered Amelia, 
*^ but I cannot think of leaving my children without 
some person more proper to take care of them than 
this poor girl." Mrs. Ellison removed this objection 
by offering her own servant, a very discreet matron, 
to attend them; but notwithstanding this, andall she 
could say, with the assistance of Booth, asd of die. 
chi'idren themselves, Amelia still persisted in her re- 
fusal; and the misttesa o^ \)cvfe\io>3afc^V^^ Vae.w how 
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&r good breeding allov^s-jpersons to be piiessing on 
these occasions, took her leave. 

She vfOfi no sooner departed, man Amelia, looking 
tenderly on her liusband, said, *< How can you, my 
dear creature, think that music hath any charms for 
me at this time ?— or, indeed, do you believe that I am 
capable of any sensation worthy the name of plea- 
sure, when neither you nor my children are present, 
or bear any part of it?" 

An ofl&cer of the regiment to which Booth had for- 
merly , belonged^ hearing from Atkinson where he 
lodged, now came to pay him a visit. He told him 
thai several of their old acquaintance were to meet 
the next Wednesday at a tavern, and very strongly 
pressed him to be one of the company. Booth was, 
m truth, what is called a heartv fellow, and loved now 
and thep to take a cheerful glass with his friends; but 
he excused bimself at this time. His friend declared 
he would talj:e no denial, and he growing very impor- 
tunate, Amelia at length seconded him. Upon this 
Booth answered, "Well, my dear, since yoii desire. 
me I will comply, but on one condition, that you go 
at the same time to the oratorio." Amelia thougnt 
this request reasonable enough, and gave her consent f 
of which Mrs. Ellison presently received the news, ■ 
and with great satis factionu : - 

It may, perhaps, be asked why Booth. could go to 
the. tavern, and not to the oratorio with his wife. In 
tfuth then, the tavern was within hallowed ground, ' 
that is to say, in the verge of the court , for of five 
officers that were to meet there, three, besides Booth, .» 
were confined to that air, which hath been always 
found extremely wholesome to a broken military con- 
stitution. And here, if the good reader will pardon 
the pun, he will scarce be offended at the observa- 
tion; since, how is it possible that, without running in 
debt, any person should maintain the dress and a\^- 
pearance of a gentleihan, whose incorcv^ \a w^\.\vsji& ^^ 
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good as that of a porter? it is true, tiiiat Ais allow- 
ance, small as it is, is a great expense to the ];)^uhHc; 
bat if several more unnecessary charges were spared, 
the public might, perhaps, bear a fittle increase of 
this without much feeling it. They would not, t am 
sure, have equal reason to complain at contributing 
to the maintenance of a set of brave fellows, who, at 
the hazard of their health, their limbs, and their 
lives, have maintained the safety and honour of their 
country; as when they find themselves taxed to the 
support of a set of drones, who have not the least 
merit or claim to their favour; and who, without ccm- 
tributing in any manner to the good of the hive, live 
luxuriously on the labours of the industrious bee. 



CHAPTER IX. 

In which AmeUa^ with herjriendj goes to the Oratorio* 

NoTHiKG happened between the Monday and the 
Wednesdav worthy a place in this history. Upon the 
evening of the latter, the two ladies went to the ora- 
torio, and were there time, enou^) to get a 'first row 
in the giCDery. Indeed there was only one person in 
the house when they came: for Amelia's inclinations, 
when she ^ave a loose to them, were pretty eager for 
ftuB diversion, she being a great lover of music, and 
particularly of Mn Handel's compositions. Mrs. £1- 
ison was, I suppose, a great lover likewise of music, 
for she was tlie more impatient of the two ; which was 
rather the more .extraordinary, as these entertainments 
were not such novelties to her as they were to poor 
Amelia. 

• Though our ladies arrived full two hours before 
they saw the back of Mr.Hwv^fe\> -^j^v. \^\\& time of 
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expectation did not hang extr6hiely heavy on their 
hands; for besides their own chat^ they had the com* 
pany of a gentleman, whom they found at their firsl 
arriyal in the gallery; and who, though phunly^ or 
rather roughly dressed, very luckily for tne women 
happened to be not only well-bred, but a person of 
very lively conversation. The gentleman on his pflii 
seemed highly charmed with Amelia, aiyi in €act was 
so; for» though he restrained himself entirely within 
the rules of good-breeding, yet was he in the highesi 
degree officious to catch at every oppoiftunity of 
showing his respect, and doing her little services. 
He procured her a book and wax -candle, and held 
the candle for her himself during the whole enters 
tainmenU 

At the end of the oratorio, he declared he would 
not leave the ladies till he had seen them safe into 
their chairs or coach; and at the same time very ear- 
nestly entreated that he might have the honour of 
waitmg on them. Upon which Mrs. Ellison, who 
was a very good-humoured woman, answered, ** Ay^ 
sure, Sir, if you please; you have been very obliging 
to us; and a dish of tea shall be at your service ad 
anytime;^* and then told him where she lived. 

The ladies were no sooner seated in their haeknejNt 
coach, than Mrs. Ellison burst into a' loud labghtery 
and cried, ''1*11 be hanged^ Madam, if you have not 
made a conquest to-night ; imd wliat is verj pleiisatity 
I believe the poor gentleman takes you for a fiiogle 
lady." " Nay," answered AmsJia, very graVeiy, ♦• Jt 
protest I began to think at last he Was rather to^ 

Particular, though he did not venture at a word that 
could be offended at; but if you fancy. any stick 
thing, I am sorry you invited him to drink tekJ*^^ 
" Why so?" replied Mrs. Ellison, "Are yMn»gtf 
yrith a man for liking you? if you are^ yottWHlbdi 
angry widi almost every man that sees jovu H VWiiit 
a mah myself, I declare I «ho«\4 W \sk tet 
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cif your admirer?. Poor gentleman; I phj him hear- 
tily; he little knows that joa have not a heart to dis- 
pose of. For my own part, I should not be surprised 
at seeing a. serious proposal of marriage: for I am 
GonTincei he is a man of fortune, not only by the 
politeness of his address, but by the fineness of his 
linen, and that Taluable diamond-ring on his finger. 
But you will see more of him when he comes to tea,'' 
*' Indeed I shall not,** answered Amelia, ** though I 
believe yon only rally me; I hope you ha^e a better 
opinion of me, than to think I would go willuigly 
into the company of a man who had an in^roper 
liking for me." Mrs. Ellison, who was one of the 
gayest women in the world, repeated the words irn' 
proper liking with a laugh ; and cried, ^^ My dear 
Mrs. Booth, believe me, yon are tbo handsome and 
too good-humoured for a prude.- How can you afiect 
beiog offended at what I am convinced is the greatest 
pleasure of womankind, and chiefly 1 believe of us 
virtuous women ? for, I assure you, notwithstanding 
my gaiety, I am as virtuous as any prude in Europe* 
•« Far be it from me, Madam," said Amelia, '< to sus- 
pect .the contrary of abundance of women, who in- 
dulge themselves in much greater freedoms than I 
should take, or have any pleasure in taking: for I 
solemnly protest, if I know my own heart, the liking 
of all men, but of one, is a matter quite indifferent to 
me; or rather would be highly disagreeable." 

. This discourse brought them home, where Amelia, 
finding her children asleep, and her husband not re- 
turned, invited her companion to partake of her 
homelv fare, and down they sat to supper together. 
The clock struck twelve ; and no news being arrived 
of Booth, Mes. Ellison began to express some asto- 
nishment at his stay, whence she launched into a 
general reflection on husbands, and soon passed to 
some particular invectives on her own. ^*<Ah, my 
</e4r:Mddam/' says sb«) ^^\ ^hmviv ^^ Y^^swsBistat^ 
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€f your iDiiid hf what I have myself dfte^ felt for- 
ineny^ I am no stranger to the melanchol;j^ t6be Of k 
midnight clock. It was my misfortutie t^^^^b^ OA a 
heayy chain above fifteen yeaFs> with a i^i^^foke^ 
feiloir* But how can I wonder at myimy'i&fit t 
liee fnren your superior dmrms cannot cdnnifie ahus^ 
band from the bewitching pleasures of a bottle ?^— ^ 
*' Indeed, Madam," says Amelia, ^ I have no reason 
to complain, Mr. Booth is one of the soberest of men ; 
but now and then to spend a late hour with his friend 
is, .1 think, highly excusable." **Oh, no dotrbt," 
cries Mrs. Ellison, << if he can excuse himself; but if 
I was a man " Here Booth came in and inter- 
rupted the discourse. Amelia's eyes fii^shed with iby 
the moment he appeared ; and he discotered no fess 
pleasure in seeing her. His spirits were indeed a 
little elevated with wine, so as to heighten his good- 
JNumour, withou^in the least disordering his «n^- 
standing, and mAe him such delightful company,>dVat 
though it was past one in the morning, neither his 
wife nor Mrs. Ellison thought of their beds dtlring vL 
whole hour. 

Early the next morning, the serjeant came to Mr; 
Booth's lodgings, and, with a melancholy counte- 
nance, acquainted him, that he had been the night 
before at an alehouse, where he hea^ one Mr» 
Murphy, an attorney, declare, that he would get it 
wairant backed against one Captain Booth at the next 
Bonrd of green-cloth. " I hope. Sir," said lie, '"your 
honour will pardon me ; but, by what he said, i was 
afraid he meant yoitr honour, and therefore I thotrsht 
it roy duty to tell you; for I knew the same thmg 
faappen to a gentleman here the other day." 

Booth gave Mr. Atkinson many thanks for his in-~ 
formation. **1 doubt not," said he, << but I am the 
person meant ; for it would be foolish in me to* deny 
tbiA I am liable to ^prehensions of that sort " ^^ v 
hmjfep SSr/' eM the serjeant, " yout Vitmoxxt ^'^ w^^-^ 

\3^ 
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huve reason to fvar no man living ; but in the meaa. 
time, if any accident should happen, mj bail is at 
TOUT service as far as it will go ; and I ara a house- 
keeper, and can swear myself worth one hundred 
pounds.*' Wliich hearty and friendly declaration re- 
ceived all those acknowledgments fi:x>m Booth which 
it really deserved. 

The poor gentleman was greatly alarmed at this 
news; but he was altogether as much surprised iat 
Murphy*8 being the attorney employed against him, 
as all his debts, except only to Captain James, arose 
in the country, where he did not know that Mr. 
Murphy had any acquaintance. However, he made 
no doid>t that he was the person intended, and re- 
solved to remain a close prisoner in his own lodgingSy 
till he saw the event of a proposal which had b^ 
made him the evening before at the tavern, where an 
honest gentleman, who had a post under the govem- 
nient, and who was one of the compAy, had promised 
to serve him with the secretary-at-war, telling hiniy 
that he made no doubt of procuring him whole pay in 
a re^ment ab r oad, which, in his present circum- 
stances, was very h^^y worth his acceptance ; when, 
indeed, that and a gaol seemed to be the only alter*, 
natives that offered tnemselves to his choice. 

Mr. Booth and his lady spent that afternoon with 
Mrs. Ellison, an incident which we should scarce have 
mentioned, had it not been that Amelia gave, on this 
occasion, an instance of that prudence which should 
never be off its guard in married women of delicacy: 
for before she would consent to drink tea with Mn» 
Ellison, she made conditions that the gentleman who 
had met them at the oratorio should not be let in.' 
Indeed this circumspection proved unnecessary in the 
present instance, for no such visiter ever came, a 
circumstance which gave great content to Amelia;; 
for that lady had been a little uneasy at the rafllery 
of Mrs. Ellison, and had upon reflection magnified^ 
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everf little comtillinent made her, and every litde 
civility shown her by the unknown gentleman, far 
beyond the truth. These imaginations now all sub- 
sided again; and she imputed all that Mrs. Ellison 
had said either to raillery or mistake. 

A young lady made a fourth with them at whist, 
and likewise stayed the whole evening. Her name 
was Bennet. She was about the age of five-and- 
twenty; but sickness had given her an older look, 
and had a ^ood deal diininished her beauty, of which, 
young as she was, she plainly appeared to have only 
the remains in her present possession. She was in 
one particular the very reverse of Mrs. Ellison, being 
altogether as remarkably grave as the other was gay. 
Thb gravity was not, however, attended with any 
sourness of temper : on the contrary, she had much 
sweetness in her countenance, and was perfectly well- 
bred. In short, Amelia imputed her grave depprt- 
ment to her ill health, and began to entertain a com- 
passion for her, which, in good minds, that is to say, 
in minds capable of. compassion, is certain to intro- 
duce some little degree of love or friendship. 

Amelia was, in short, so pleased with the convarsa- 
tion of this ladys that, though a woman of no imper-. 
tinent curiost^, she could not help taking the first 
opportunity of inquiring who she was. Mrs. Ellison 
said, that she was an unhappy lady, who had married 
a young clergyman for love, who, dying of a con- 
sumpUon, had lefl her a widow in very indifferent 
circumstances. This account made Amelia pity her 
still more, and consequently added to the liking which 
she had already conceived for her. Amelia, therefore, 
desired Mrs. Ellison to bring her acquainted .witl\ 
Mistress Bennet, and said she would go any day with 
her to make that lady a visit. *^ There need be no 
ceremony,*' cried Mrs. Ellison; '< she is a woman of 
no. form:, and as.Z saw plainly she was extremely. 
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E leased with Mrs. Bootb, I am cmivliieed I citi Mqg 
er to drink tea with yoii any aftemoen jon pleate.** 
The two next days Booth continued at hon^ 
highly to the satisfaction of his Amelia, wbo talif 
knew no happiness out of his coinpanyy nor seaKit 
any ihiserv m it. She had, in^ed, at afl tkaes^ so 
touch of his company when in his power, thai lim 
had no occai^on to assign any particular reason^ 
his staying with her, and consequently it coold gm 
her no cause of suspicion. The Saturday ons mmi 
children wa» a little disordered with a fbveri^ tmn* 
plaint, which confined her to her room, and prevented 
her drinking tea in the afternoon with her hitfbadid itk 
Mrs. Ellison^s apartment, where a nohle lord, ft oooiia 
of Mrs. Ellison's, happened to be present : for, tho«|^ 
that lady was reduced in her <5irottiMtance8» and 
obliged to let out part of her house in lo^i^s, lAw 
was bom of a good ftmily, and had some conaid^iMa 
relations. 

His Lord^ip was not himself in any oflce of state t 
but his fortune gave him great flathoi<ity widi lAioie 
who were. Mrs. Ellison, therefore, Terr bltmtly took 
an opportunity of recommendki^ Booth to his 4N)n- 
siderfttion. She took the first hint fttvsi my Loni*s 
calling the gentleman << Captain," to which she a&« 
swered, ^< Ay, I wish your Lord^ip woidd make hna 
so : ft would be but an act of justice, and I know It 
is m your power to do much greater things.^ 8ha 
lihen mentioued Booth's senrices, and the wounds Inr 
had reeeiyed at the siege, of which she had heard ft 
fitfthfol aceount of AiiM^a. Booth bkiahed, and 
was as sBcttt as a ysf^^g virgin at the hearing her 
own praises. His Lordship answered, << Cousift Elli-* 
Mm, vou know you may^ command my iMerest ; nay, 
' rfiall have a pleasure in serving one of Mr. Beodt'a 
"ffaraeter : for my part, I think merit iff all eapaeitlas 
^Dght to be encotiraged ; but I knew the ttinigtijiaift 
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greatly pestered ypith solicitations at this time. How- 
ever, Mr. Booth may be assured I will take the first 
opportunity ; and, in the mean time, I shall be glad of 
seeing him any morning he pleases." For all these 
declarations Booth was not wanting in acknowledg- 
ments to the generous peer, any more than he was m 
secret gratitude to the lady, who had shown so friendly 
and uncommon a zeal in his favour. 

The reader, when he knows the character of this 
nobleman, may, perhaps, conclude that his seeing 
Booth alone was a lucky circumstance ; for he was so 
passionate an admirer of women, that he could scarce 
nave escaped the attraction of Amelia's beauty. And 
few men, as I have observed, have such disinterested 
generosity as to serve a husband the better because 
they are m love with his wife, unless she will conde-^ 
scend to pay a price beyond the reach of a virtuous 
woman. 
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BOOK V, 



CHAPTER I. 

In which the Reader will meet wilh an oU Acqaab^amcei 

J:jooth*s a^rs were patting on a better cnNSCf 
than they had ever worn before ; and he was willing 
to make use of the opportunity of one day in seven to 
taste the fresh air. 

At nine in the morning he went to pay a visit to 
his old friend Colonel James, resolving^ if possible, to 
have a full explanation of that behaviour which ap» 
peared to him so mysterious ; bttt the Colonel was as 
inaccessible as the best defended fortress ; and it was 
as impossible for Booth to pass bevond his entry as 
the Spaniards found it to talce Gibraltar. He received 
the usual answers: first, tli.t the Colonel was not 
stirring, and an hour af\er that he was gone out. 
All that he got by asking further questions was onlr 
to receive still ruder and ruder answers ; by which, if 
he had been very sagacious, he might have been 
satisfied how little worth his while it was to desire to 
go in : for the porter at a great man's door is a kind 
of thermometer, by which you may discover the 
warmth or coldness of his master*s friendship* Nay, 
in the highest station of all, as the great man himself; 
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%ath hb different kinds of BUlutation, from a hearty 
embrace with a kiss, and '^ my dear Lord," or <' dear 

Sir Charles," down to " weli^ Mr. , what would 

you have me do?" — so the porter to some bows with 
respect, to others with a smile ; to some he bows 
>»ore, to others less low, to others not at all ; some 
Aejust lets in, and others he just shuts out. And in 
all this they so well correspond, that one would be 
inclined to think that the great man and his porter 
had compared their lieits together, and, like two 
actors concerned to act different parts in the same 
scene, had rehearsed their parts privately together, 
before they ventured to perform in public. 

Hiough Booth did not, perhaps, see tlie whole 
ttatter in this just light, fdr that in reality it is ; yet 
be was discerning enough to conclude, from* the be- 
hmour o( the servant, especially when he considered 
ihat o£ the master likewise, that he had entirely lost 
tlie friendship of Janies; and this conviction gave 
him a concern, that not only the flattering prospect 
of his Lordship's favour was not able to compensate, 
but which even obliterated, and made him for awhile 
forget the situation in which he had 1^ his Amelia ; 
fad he wandered about almost two hours, scarce 
knowing ^here he went, till at last he dropped into a 
coffee-house near St. James's, where he sat himself down. 
-' He had scarce drank his dish of coffee, before he 
heard a young officer of the guards cry to' anotlier, 
*• Oh, d-^n me. Jack, here he comes — here's old 
honour and dignity, faith." Upon whid> he saw a 
eh^ open, and out issued a most erect and stately 
Hgure indeed, with a vast periwig on his head, and a 
vast hat under his arm. This august personage, 
having entered the room, walked directly ufi to tlie 
upper end, where, having paid his respects to all pre- 
sent of any note, to each according to seniority, he at 
last cast his eyes on Booth, and very civilly, though 
somewhat coldlyy asked him how he did. 
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Booth, who had long recognized the Tefltaresof bb 
old acquaintance, Major Bath, returned the compli- 
ment with a very low bow ; but did not venture to 1 
make the first advance to familiarity^ as he was truly 
possessed of that quality 'which the Greeks considered 
m the highest light of honour, and which we .term 
modesty ; though, indeed, neither ours nor the Latin 
language hath any word adequate to the idea of the 
original. 

The Colonel, after having discharged himself of 
two or three articles of news, and made his comments 
upon them, when the next chair to him became va- 
cant, called upon Booth to fill it. He then asked 
hlnx ' several questions relating to tiis afiairs ; and, 
when he heard he was out of the army, advised him 
earnestly to use all means to get in again; saying 
that he was a pretty lad, and they must not lose hmi. 

Booth told him, in a ^whisper, that he had a great 
deal to say to him on that subject, if they were in a 
more private place ; upon this, the Colonel proposed 
a walk in the Park, which the other readily accepted. 

During their walk, Booth opened his heart, and, 
among other matters, acquainted Colonel Bath that he 
feared he had lost the friendship of Colonel James ; 
'* though I am not," said he, <' conscious of having 
done the least thing to deserve it.*' 

Bath answered, << You are certainly mistaken, Mr. 
Booth. I have indeed scarce seen my brother aince 
my coming to town ; for I have been here but two 
days ; however, I am convinced he is a man of too nice 
honour to do any thing inconsistent with the true 
dignity of a gentleman.'' Booth answered, he was 
far from accusing him of any thing dishonourable. — 
"D — n«ie," said Bath, "if there is a man alive can 
or dare accuse him : if you have the least reason to 
take any thing ill, why don't you go to him ? — ^you are 
a gentleman, and his rank doth not protect him from 
iving you satisfaction." ^^ The afiair is not of any 
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euch kind/' says Booth ; **I have great obKgations tor 
the Coloncil, and have more reason to lament thait 
complain ; and if I could but see him^il ^ convinced^ 
I should have no cause for either; but I cannot get 
within his house: it was but an hour ago a Seryan| ^ 
bis turned me rudely ^^fhj^ ^99^'' , ".Pi«^ J^wiiwil; 
pf my brother use y(]^ rudely?" said, th^ Colonel, wiUi 
the utmost gravity : '^ I do not know, Sir, in what 
light you see such things ; but to me the afiront of 
a servant is the a$ront of the master;, and if he 
doth not immediately punish it, by all the dignity of a 
man, I would see the master's nose between my 
fingers/* Booth o^ered to explain, but to no pur- 
pose : the Colonel was got into his stilts ; and it was 
impossible to take him down, nay, it was as much as 
Booth could possiply do to part with him without an 
actual quarrel; nor would he, perhaps, have been 
able to nave accomplished it, had not the Colonel by 
accident turned at last to take Booth's side of the 
question ; and before they separated, he swore many 
oaths that James should give him proper satisfaction. 
Such was the end of this present interview, so little. 
to the content of Booth, that he was heartily con- 
cerned he had ever mentioned a syllable of the matter 
to his honourable friend. 



CHAPTER II. 

In tohich Booth pays a visit to the noble Ijord. 

When that day of the week returned in which Mr. 
Booth chose to walk abroad, he went to wait on the 
noble peer according to his kind invitation. 

Booth now found a very different reception with 
this great man's porter, fi-om what heJiad met with at 
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his (Hend the Coloners. He no sooner told his name, 
than the porter, with a bow, told him his Lordship 
was at home : the door immediately flew wide qpen^ 
and he was conducted to an antichamber, where a 
servant told him he would acquaint his Lordship with 
his arrival'; nor did he'iwitinaiajr minutes before the 
same servant returned, and usheeed him to his Lord- 
shines apartment. 

He found my Lord alone, and was received by him 
in the most courteous manner imaginable. Afler the 
first ceremonials were over, his Lordship began in the 
following words : " Mr. Booth, I do assure you, you 
are very much obliged to my cdtisin Ellison. She 
hath given you such a character, <diat I shall have a 
pleasure in doing any thing in my power to serve you. 
But it will be very difficult, I am afraid^ to get you s 
rank at home, in the West Indies, perfiapt, or in 
some regiment abroad, it may be more easy; and 
\Vhen I consider your reputation as a soldier, I make 
no doubt of your readiness to go to any place where 
the service of your country shall call you." Booth 
answered, that he was highly obliged to his Lordship; 
and assured him, he would with great cheerfulness 
attend his duty in any part of the world. "The only 
thing grievous in the exchange of countries,** said he, 
''in my opinion, is to leave those I love behind me; 
and I am sure I shall never have a second trial equal 
to my first. It was very hard, my Lord, to leave a 
young wife' big with her first child, and so affected 
with my absence, tlrat I had the utmost reason to 
despair of eyer seeing her more. After. such a de- 
monstration of my resolution to sacrifice every other 
consideration to my duty, I hop^ your Lordship will 
honour me with some confidence that I shall mdce 
no objection to serve in any country." " My dear 
Mr. Booth," answered the Lord, " you speak like a 
soldier, and I greatly honour your sentiments. Indeedt 
Town the justio^of your inference from tlie example 
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you have given ; for, to quit a wife, as you «ay, in tlie 
very inikncy of marriage, is, I acknowledge, tome 
triad of resolution.'* Booth answered with a low 
bow, and then, a(Yer some immaterial conversatioti, 
his Lordship promised to speak immediately to the 
Ikiinister, and appointed Mr. Booth to come to him 
again on the Wednesday morning, that he might be 
acquainted with his patron's success. The poor mun 
now blushed and looked silly, till, afler some timey he 
summoned up all his courage to his assistance, and re- 
lying on the other's friendship, he opened the wh()}e 
Wair of his circumstances, and confessed that he did 
not dare to stir from his lodgings above one day in 
veven. His Lordship expressed great concern at Ms 
account, and very kindly promised to take some opp<fr- 
tuil.ly of calling on him at his cousin Ellison's, when 
lie hoped, he said, to bring him comfortable tidings. 
Booth soon afterwards took his leave with the most 

Kofuse acknowledgments for so much goodness, and 
stened home to acquaint his Amelia with whit had 
80 greatly overjoyed him. She highly congratulated 
him on his haymg found so generous and powerful a 
friend, towards whom both their bosoms burned with 
ihB warmest sentiments of gratitude* She was not 
however contented, till she made Booth renew bti 

£romis6 in the most solemn manner of taking her with 
im. After which they sat down, with their little 
children, to a scrag ox mutton and broth, with the 
highest satisfaction, »id very heartily drank hia Lord-< 
$mp*B health in a pot of porter. 

in the afternoon this happy couple, if the reader 
will allow me to call poor people happy, drank tea; 
with Mrs. Ellison, where his Lordship's praises being 
again repeated by both the husband and wife, were' 
^ery loudly echoed by Mrs. Ellison. While they 
here here, the young lady, whom we have mentioned 
ai the end of the last book to have made a fourth 
at whisti and with whom Amelia seemed to much> 
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plea8e4» came in : she was just returned to town from 
a short visit in the country, and her present visit was 
unexpected. It was, however, very agreeable to Ame- 
lia, wno liked her still better upon a second interview, 
and was resolved* to solicit her further acquaintance 

Mrs. Bennet still maintained some little rmtf^t, 
but was much more familiar and communleatfve than 
before. She appeared moreover to be as little cere- 
monious as Mrs. Ellison had reported her, and very 
readily accepted Amelia's apologv for not paying her 
the first visit, and agreed to dnnk tea with her the 
very next aaernoon. 

Whilst the above-mentioned company were sitting 
in Mrs. Ellison's parlour, Serjeant Atkinson passed by 
the window, and knocked at the door. Mrs. EVisoa 
no sooner saw him, than she said, ** Pray, Mr. Booth, 
^o is that genteel young serjeant? he was here 
every day last week to inquire afler you." This 
was mdeed a &ct ; the serjeant was apprehensive of 
the design of Murphy ; but as the poor fellow had 
jreceived all his answers from the maid or Mrs. Ellison, 
Booth had never heard a word of the matter. He 
was however greatly pleased with what he was now 
told, and burst forth into great praises of the serjeant, 
which were seconded by Amelia, who added, that he 
was her foster-brother, and, she believed, one of the 
honestest fellows in the world. 

'* And ril swear," cries Mrs. Ellison, ** he is one of 
the prettiest. Do, Mr. Booth, desire him to walk in. 
A serjeant of the guards is a gentleman ; and I had 
rather give such a man as you describe a dish of teai 
than any Beau Fribble of them all." 

Booth wanted no great solicitation to show any 
kind of regard to Atkinson; and, accordingly, the 
serjeant was ushered in, though not without some 
reluctance on his side. There is, perhaps, nothing. 
more uneasy than those sensations which the Fren^ 
coU the tnauvaisi honie^ yssxt uvj tcwoit^ ^c^^s^^xs^^fieo^ 



Uttir I ttnd poor At^imon wotild, I aitt periu&JMrlnve 
mouDled a braBch wifh less cohoem tbftn he «ho#li!d 
m iralldiig aoross a room before three ktdies, two of 
frhmn were his avowed well-wishers. 

Though I do npt entirely i^ee widi the late leahied 
Mt. Bssex die celebrated <Smcing-«ia«ter'8 opfniwiy 
tbae dancmg is the rudiment of poHte education, ttH 
he Woold, I ai^ehendy exclude every other art ancf 
sdence; yet it is certain, that persons whose feet 
have never been under the hands of the professors of 
that art are apt to discover this want in their educa* 
^en in every motion, nay even When they stand or stt 
seilL They seem, indeed, to be overburthened wHh 
limbs, which they know not how to iise, as if^ when' 
Nature hath finished her work, the dancing-master 
still is necessary to put it in motion. 

Atkinson was at present an example of this observa- 
tion, which doth so much honour to a profession for 
which I have a very high regard. He was handsome, 
and exquisitely well made ; and yet, as he had never 
learned to dance, he made so awkward an appearance 
IB MrSk Ellison's parlour, that the good lady herself, 
who imd Invited him in, could at wst scarce retrain' 
fhmi Jaoghter at his behaviour. 

He imd not^ however, been long in tlie toom, be- 
fiyre admiration of his person got the better of snch 
risible ideas. So great is the advantage of beatfty in 
men as weH as women, and so sure is this qtudity m 
eiUier «ex of procuring some regard from ^tie be- 
holder. 

iThe exceeding courteous behaviour of Mrs. ElUson, 
joined to that of Amelia and Booth, at length dissi* 
|«ted the uneasiness of Adcinson ; and he gained saf-' 
fccient confidence to tell the company some enter- 
tainiag stories of accidents that had l i ap pe nfcd hi iHm 
army within his Imowledge; which, tiiou|^ they' 
greatly pleased all present, are not, however^ tC t^^ 
sequence eawgh to have a place te "^S^Sa Yiviftxic^* - 
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Mrs. Ellison was so very importmiate with ber 
Gompanjto stay supper, that they all consented. As 
for tne serjeant, he seemed to be none of the least 
welcome guests. She was, indeed, so pleased with 
what she had heard of him, and what she saw of him, 
that when a little warmed with wine, for she was no 
flincher at the bottle, she began to indulge some free* 
doms in her discourse towards him, that a little 
offended Amelia's delicacy, nay, they did not seem 
to be highly relished by the other hidy: though I 
am far from insinuating that these exceeded the 
bounds of decorum, or were, indeed, greater liberties 
than ladies of the middle age, and especially widows,, 
do frequently allow to themselves. 



CHAPTER III. 
Relating principalis to the affairs of Serjeant Atkinson* 

The next day, when all the same company, Atkin- 
son only excepted, assembled in Amelia's apartment, 
Mrs. Ellison presently b^an to discourse of him, and 
that in terms not only of approbation, but even of 
affection. She called him her clever Serjeant, and: 
her dear Serjeant, repeated oflen that he was the pret- 
tiest fellow in the army, and said, it was a thousand: 
pities he had not a commission ; for that if he had, she> 
was sure he would become a general. 

'^ I am of your opinion, Madam," answered Booth; 
and he hath got one hundred pounds of his own 
already : if he could find a wife now to help him to 
two or three hundred more, I think he might easily 
get a conmiission in a marching regiment; for lam 
convinced there is no coloiiel in the anny would 
refuse him." 

** jR^fuse him indeed? ^a^d.^^Kkn. lS2^u\ <* no. 
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He woiuld be a very pretty colonel tTiat did. Aiwf 
upon my honour, I believe there are very few ladies 
who would refuse him, if he had but a proper oppor* 
tunity of soliciting them. The colonel and the lady 
-both would be better off, than with one of those pretty 
roasters that I see walking about, and dragging theit 
lon^ swords after them, when they should rather drag 
their leading-strings." 

" Well said," cries Booth, ",and spoken like a 
woman of spirit. Indeed, I believe they would be 
both better served." 

" True, Captain," answered Mrs. Ellison, " I would 
rather leave the two first syllables out of the word 
gentleman, than the last." 

" Nayj I assure you," replied Booth, " there is noic 
a quieter creature in the world. Though the fellow 
hath the bravery of a lion, he hath the meekness of a 
lamb. I can tell you stories enow of that kind, and so 
can my dear Amelia, when he was a boy." 

" Oh, if the match sticks there," cries Amelia, ** I 
positively will not spoil his fortune by my silence. I 
can answer for him, from his infancy, that he was one 
of the best-natured lads in the world. I will tell you 
a story or two of him, the truth of which I can testify 
from my own knowledge. . When he was but six years 
old, he was at play with me at my mother's house, 
and a great pointing-dog bit bim through the leg. 
The poor lad, in the midst of the anguish of his 
wound, declared he was overjoyed it had not hap- 
pened to Miss! (for the same dog had just before 
snapped at me, and my petticoats had beea my de* 
^nce.) Another iifstance of his goodness, which 
greatly recommended him to my father, and which' 
I have loved him for ever since, was this : my 
father was a great lover of birds, and strictly forbade 
the spoiling of their nests. Poor Joe was one day 
caught ujpoQ a tree, and being concluded guQty^ was' 
severely lashed for it ; but it was aSberN^s^ ^i&si^:^^^^^^ 



hof^mtiemA of Joers,liad robbed the 
100^ and poor Joe bod dindved the 
tree in order to'ratore tlieiir auii r idi g U mding wbidl 
heiabaMtted to the ptiiMbim iH, ntber tban te woui^ 
■nil lib bii f^'iratfim But, if theoe stories ftppeir 
rWHiilr md triflmg, the dntj nd kiodness he faitll 
Aomtk to his mother must re u M m meod him to every 
one. Etct since he hath been fifteen yesrs old, be 
hath more than half s upp o rt ed her ; and when taj 
brother died, I remember porticalarly, Joe, at his 
desire, for he was much his &Toiirite, had one of hit 
Slits giren him ; bat, instead of his becoBMDg finer 
lin that oceasion, another yomig fiedtHrcame to oborcb 
in mj brother^s clothes, and waj old Borse s^ipeared 
the same Sunday in a new gown, which her son had 
purchased for her with the sale of has legacy/* 

^ Well, I protest he is a rery worthy ereature,'* 
said Mn. Bennet. 

** He is a channii^ fisllow," cries Mrs. ElIiBon ;-^ 
bat then the name of seijeant. Captain Booth, tiiere; 
as the ]pAaj sajs, my pride brings me off again. 

* And whatfloerer the sages charge on pride. 
The angels' fiEdl, and twenty other good faults beside ; 
On eartli Vm sore — Vm sure — soiaethiiig— calling 
Pride saves man, and ow sex too, from falling.' " 

Here a fi>otmim'8 rap at the door shook the voonK 
Upon which Mrs. Ellison, running to the window^ 
cned out, *' Let me die if it is not ray Lord ; what 
shall I do ? I must be at home to hnn : but suppose 
ne should inquire for you, Ciqptain, what BhM I say ? 
or wiU you go down with me ?' 

The coo^pany were in some -eoniasion at this in-« 
stant, and before they had agreed on any thing, 
Booth's little girl came runniag into the room^ and 
saidi there was a prodigious great gendeman coming 
up stairs. She was immediately foflowed by his Lord- 
spip, who, as he knew Bodth most be at lMB»,4Wuie 
very little or lEio inqnary al the dqoi.'. 
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' Amelia wa» tl&en somewhat at a surprise, but she 
.was tmer poiite to show much confusion : for though 
^kmitew nothirig of the town, she had had a -genteel 
education, and kept the best company the country 
afforded. The ceremonies, therefore, passed as usual, 
,and they all sat down. 

His Lordship soon addressed himself to Booth, say- 
ing, *' As I have what I think good news for you. 
Sir, I could not delay giving myself the pleasure of 
communicating it to you. I have mentioned your 
.a!Ssdr where I promised you, and I have no doubt of 
my success. One may easily perceive, you know, 
.from the manner of people's behaving upon such occa- 
sions ; and, indeed, when I related your case, I found 
there was much inclination to serve you. Great men, 
Mr. Booth, must do things in their own time ; but I 
think you may depend on having something done verf 
soon." 

Booth made, many acknowledgments for his Lord- 
ship's goodness, and now a second time paid all the 
thanks which would have been due, even had the 
favour been obtained. This art of promising is the 
economy of a great man's pride, a sort of good hus- 
.bandry in- conferring favours, by which they receive 
Xen-fpld in acknowledgments for every obligation : I 
mean among those who really intend the service ; for 
there are others who cheat poor men of their thanks^ 
without ever designing to deserve them at all. 

This matter bemg sufficiently discussed, the conver* 
sation took a gayer turn; and tny Lord began to 
entertain the ladies With some of that elegant dis- 
course, which, though most delightful to hear, it is 
impossible should ever be read. 
: His Lordship was so highly pleased with Amelia, 
that he could not help bemg somewhat particular te 
her; but this particularity distinguished itself only in 
a higher degree of respect, and was so very polite, and 
§0 very distant^ that she herself was pleased, and at 
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his departure, which was not till he had fkr eyeeeded 
the length of a common visit, declared he was the 
finest gentleman she had ever seen, with which seiN 
timent her husband and Mrs. Ellison both , entireljr 
concurred. 

Mrs. Bennet, on the contrary, expressed some little 
«lislike to my Lord's complaisance, which she called 
excessive. ^< For my own part," said she, ^ I have 
not the least relish for those very fine gentlemen; 
what the world generally odls politeness I tarn in- 
sinceritv; and I am more charmed with the stones 
which Mrs. Booth told us of the honest seijeant, than 
with all that the finest gentlemen in the world ever 
said in their lives." 

<< O to be sure/' cries Mrs. Ellison, << AUJbr hve, 
or the toorld «od/ lost, is a motto very proper Gxr some 
folks to wear in their coat of arms ; but the generality 
of the world will, I believe, agree with that lady^ 
•opinion of my cousin, rather than with Mrs* Bennet*" 

Mrs. Bennet, seeing Mrs. Ellison took o&nce at 
what she said, thought proper to make some apology, 
which was very readily accepted^ and to ended Sne 
visit. 

We cannot, however, put an end to the chiqiter 
without observing, that such is the ambitious temper 
of beauty, that it may always apply to itself that cele* 
brated passage in Lucan : 



** Nee quenquam jam ferre potest Cassanfe priorem^ 
Poinpeiusve parem." 



Indeed, I believe it may be laid down as a general 
mle, that no woman who hath any great pretensions 
to admiration, is ever well pleased in a company, where 
she perceives herself to fill only the second place. Hup 
observation^ however, I humbly submit to the judg« 
ment of the ladies, and hope it will be considered as 
retracted by me, if they shall dissent from my opiMBu 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Containing Matters that require no Pre/hce. 

When Booth and his wife were left alone. together, 
ihey both extremely exulted in their good fortune in 
having, found so good a friend as his Lordship ; nor 
were they wanting in very warm expressions of their 
gratitude towards Mrs. Ellison. After whicky they 
began to lay down schemes of living when Bootn 
t^ould have nis commission of captain, and, after the 
exactest computation, concluded, that with economy, 
Ijbey should be able to save at least fifty pounds a- 
year out of their income, in order to pay their debts. 

These matters being well settled, Amelia asked- 
Booth what he thought of Mrs. Rennet. *^ I think, 
my dear," answered Booth, *' that she hath been 
f<prmerly a ver^ pretty woman." ** I am mistaken," 
rephed she, ^* if she.be not a very good creature. I 
don't know I ever took such a liking to any one on so 
short an acquaintance. I fancy she hath been a very 
sprightly woman : for, if you observe, she discovers by 
starts a great vivacity in her countenance.** ** I 
joade the same observation," cries Booth : '< sure 
tome strange misfortune hath befallen her.'' ** A 
misfortune indeed !" answered Amelia. ** Sure, child, 
vou forgot what Mrs. Ellison told us, that she had ^ 
lost a l^loved husband. A misfortune which I hc^ve 
often wondered at any woman surviving." At which 
words, she cast a tender look at Booth, and presentlr 
afterwards, throwing herself upon his neck, cried, 
*\ O Heavens ! what a happy creature am I ! when I 
consider the dangers you have gone through, bow I . 
exult in my Uias !" The good-natured reader will 
suppose that Booth wa9 not deftcveutVEwWCoxv^^^^^^^ 



tenderness ; afler which, the conversation became too 
fond to be here related. 

The next morning Mrs. Ellison addressed herself to 
Booth as follows : *< I shall make no apology, Sir, for 
what I am going to say, as it proceeds irom mj friend- 
ship to yourself and your dear lady* I am convinced 
then, Sir, there is something more than accident in 
your going abroad only one day in the week. Now, 
Sir, if, as I am afraid, matters are not altogellier as 
well as I wish them, I beg, since I do not believe yoa 
are provided with a lawyer, that you will suffer me to 
recommend one to you. The person I shall mention 
is, I assure you, of much ability in his profession, and 
I have known him do great services to gentlemen 
under a cloud. Do not be ashamed of your circum- 
stances, my dear friend. They are a much greater 
scandal to those who have left so much merit unpro- 
vided for." 

Booth gave Mrs. Ellison abundance of thanks for 
her kindness, and explicitly confessed to her that her 
conjectures were right^ and without hesitation accepted 
the offer of her friend's assistance. 

Mrs. Ellison then acquainted him with her appre- 
hensions on this account. She said she had both 
yesterday and this morning seen two or three very 
ugly suspicious fellows pass several times by her win-* 
dow. *' Upon all accounts,*' said she, " my dear Sir, 
I advise you to keep yourself close confined till the* 
lawyer hath been with you. 1 am sure he will get 
you your liberty, at least of walking about within the 
verge. — There's something to be done with the Board 
of green-clotht I don't know what ; but this I know, 
that several gentlemen have lived here a long time' 
very comfortably, and have defied all the vengeance 
of their creditors. However, in the mean time, jou 
must be a close prisoner with your lady ; and 1 be- 
lieve there is no man in Endand but would exchange 
his liberty for the same gaoU" .. 
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She then departed, in order to send for the attorney', 
and presently afterwards, the seneant arrived with 
news of the like kind. He said he had scraped an 
acGuaintance with Murphy. <' I hope your honour 
will pardon me," cries Atkinson, ^< but I pretended 
to have a small demand uponji^urhonour myself, and 
ofiered to employ him in the business.* Upon which 
he told me, that if I would go with him to the Mar- 
shal's Court, and make affidavit of my debt, he should 
be able very shortly to get it me ; * for I shall have 
the Captain in hold,' cries he, < within a day or two.' 
I wish," said the Serjeant, *' I could do your honour 
any service. Shall I walk about all dar.-bttfore the 
door? or shall I be porter, and watch it in theinside, 
till your honour can find some means of securing your- 
self? I hope you will not be offended at me, but I beg 
you would take care of falling into Murphy*s hands ; 
for he hath the character of the greatest villain iipon 
earth. I am afraid you will think me too bold. Sir ; 
but I have a little money ; if it can be of any service, 
do pray, your honour, command it. It can never do 
me so much good any other way. Consider, Sir, I • 
owe all I have to yourself and my dear mistress." 

Booth stood a moment as \£ he had been thunder- 
struck, and then, the tears bursting from his eyes, be 
said : *^ Upon my soul, Atkinson, you overcome me. 
I scarce ever heard of so much goodness, nor do I 
know how to express my sentiments of it. But be 
assured, as for your money, I will not accept it, and ^ 
let it satisfy you, that in my present circumstances . 
it would do me no essential service ; but this be as- * 
sured of likewise, that whilst* I live, I shall never for- 

fet the kindness of the offer. — However, as I appre-. 
end I may be in some danger of fellows getting into ■ 
the house for a day or two, as I have no guard but a-' 
poor little girl, I will not refuse the|;oodnes8 you off*er to 
show in my protection. And I .make no doubt but - 

VOL. X. Y 
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Mrs. EUiBon ynU. let you tit in her parlmir fbr tbat 
purpose." 

Atkinson with tb^ utmost tenderness unclettook the 
office of porter ; and' Mrs, Ellison as readily allotted 
him a place in her back parlour, where he continued 
three days together, frqpci eight in the morning till 
twelve al; ni^t ; during which time, he liad sometimes 
the company of Mrs. Bllison, and sometimes of Booth, 
Amelia, and Mrs. Bennet too ; for this last had taken 
as great a fancy to Amelia, as Amelia had to her ; and 
therefore as Mr. Booth's a£Eairs we^e now no secret in 
the neighbourhood, made her frequent visits during 
the confinement of her husband, and consequently of 
herself. 

Nothing, as I remember, happened in this interval 
of time, more worthy of notice than the following; card, 
which Amelia received from her old acquaintance 
Mrs. James. — *' Mrs. James sends her compliments to 
Mrs. Booth, and desires to know how she does ; for as 
she hath not had the favour of seeing her at her dwn 
house, or of meeting her in any public place, in so 
long thne, fears it may be owing to ill health.** 

Amelia had Ions given over all thoughts of her 
friend, and doubted not but that she was as entirely 
given over by her ; she was very much sui^rised at 
diis message, and unde^ some doubt whether it was 
not meant as an insult^ especially from the mention of 
public places, which she thought so inconsistent with 
her present circumstances, of much she supposed Mrs* 
James was well apprised. However, at the entrisaty 
of her husband, who languished for nothing niore than 
to be again reconciled to his fiiend James, . Amelia 
undertook to pay the lady a visit, and to examine into 
the mystery of this conduct^ which appeared to her so 
unaccountable. 

Mrs. James received her with a degree of dviHty 
that amazed Amelia, no kens thaii her coldness had 



done' before. She resolved to come to an eokkdsse- 

ineiit,,and having sat ont some company that came iiif 

when they were alone together, Amelia, after some 

silence, and many offers to «peak» at last 6aid, ^^ My 

dear Jenny^ (if you will now suffer me to call you 

by so famdiar a name) hav« vou entirely forgot a 

certain young lady who had the pleasure of being 

your intimate acquaintance at Montpelier ?"— ^** Whom 

do you mean, dear Madam ?" cries Mrs. James, with 

great concern. ^' I mean myself^" answered Aimelia. 

*.' You surprise me, Madam," replied Mrs. James. 

** How can you ask me that question V ** Nay, my 

dear, I do not intend to offend you,** 4;ries Amelia; 

'< but I am really desirous to solve to myself the rea^ 

son of that coldness which 3i^u showed me, when you 

did me the favour of a visit. Can you think, my dear, 

I was not disappointed, when I expected to meet an 

intimate friend, to receive a cold formal visdtant ? I 

desire vou to examine your own heart, and answer me 

bonestiy, if you do not think I had some litide reason 

to be dissatisfied with your bdiaviour ?** << Indeed, 

Mrs. Booth,'* answered toe other lady^ ** ?|rou suijprise 

me very much ; if there was any thing chspleasing ta 

vou in my behaviour^ I am extreme^ concerned at lU 

1 did not know I had been defective in any of the 

roles of civilily ; but if I was, Madam, I ask your par*- 

don.'' ** Is dvilily then, mf dear," replied Amelia, 

^* a synonymous term with fnendship ? could I have 

expected, when I parted the ^t time with Miss Jenny 

Bath, to have met her the next tkne in the shape of a 

fine lady, complaining of tbe handdi^ of climbing op 

two pair of^tiurs to visit me, and then approadiing me 

widi the distant air of a new or a slight acquaiotance? 

do you think, my dear Mrs. James, if the tables had 

been turned, if my fortune had been as high in the 

world as yours, and you in my distressed and ab|ect 

Qondition, that I would not have dkafoed as high 
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as the montnneht to visit you?'* ^* Sure, Mai 
cries Mrs. James, << I mistake you, or you have gp 
mistaken me. Can you complain of my not vi 
you, who have owed me a visit almost these 
weeks ? Nay, did I not even then send you a 
which sure was doing more than all the friehdshi 

food-breeding in the world required ; but, indec 
had met you in no public place, I really though 
was ill." ** How can you mention public plac 
me,** said Amelia, ** when you can hardly be a stn 
to my present situation ? Did you not know, Mf 
that I was ruined ?*' << No, indeed, Madam, di 
I," replied Mrs. James^ <* I am sure I should have 
Wjphly concerned if 1 had." " Why, sure, my d 
cries Amelia, << you could not imagine that we 
in affluent circumstances, when you found us in 
a place, and in such a concUtion. << Nay, my d 
answered Mrs. James, '< since you are pleased to 
tion it first yourself, I own I was a little surpric 
see you in no better lodgings ; but I concludes 
had your own reasons for uking them ; and fo 
own part, I have laid it down as a positive rule, : 
to inquire into the private afiiurs of any one, espe 
of my friends. I am not^ the humour of some I 
who confine the circle or their acquaintance U 
part of the town, and would not be known to vi 
the city for the world. For my part, I never 
an acquaintance with any one, while it vna repi: 
to keep it up ; and I can solenmly declare, I hav 
a friend in the world for whom I have a greater ei 
than I have for Mrs. Booth.*' 

At this instant, the arrival of a new visitant p 
^nd to the discourse^ and Amelia soon after too 
leave, without the least anger, but with some Utt] 
avoidable contempt for a bdy, in whose opinion, 
have hinted before, outward form and ceremoay 
atituted the whole essence of friendship ; who y 



all her acquamtance aUke, as each Individml tdrved 
equally to nil up a place in het vtsiiing-'roU, and who, 
in reaUty, had not the least concern for the good qua^ 
Uties or well-being of any of thena* 



CHAPTER V, 

Containing much Heroic Matter. 
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At the end of three days« Mrs. Ellison's friend had 
so far purchased Mr. Booth's liberty, that be could 
walk again abroad within the verge, without any dan- 
ger of having a warrant backed against him by the 
Board before he had notice. As for the ill-looked f»er- 
sons that had given the alarm, it was now discovered 
that another unhappy gentleman, and not Booth, waft 
the object of their pursuit. 

Mr. Booth being now delivered iVom his fears, went, 
as he had formerly done, to take his morning walk in 
the Park* Here he met Colonel Bath in company with 
some other officers, and very civilly paid his respedt 
to him. But instead of returning the sahite, the 
Colonel looked him fuli in the face with a very is^beni 
countenance; and, if he could be said to take any 
notice of him, it was in such a manner as to inform 
him he would take no notice of him. 

Booth was not noore hurt than surprised at Uus be* 
haviour, and resolved to know die reason of it* He 
therefore watched an opportunity till the Colonel was 
alone, and then walked boldly up to him, and desve^ 
to know if he had given him any offence :— the Ceionel 
answered hastily, '* Sir, I 'am above being oflbmded 
with you, nor do I think it consistent with ny dignity 
to make you any answer.^ Booth f epiied. *' I doii't 
know^ Siri that I have done any thing to deserve fiiis 

y3 
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treatment^— 3^* Look yoti, Sir,'» tries the Colonel, •♦if 
I had not formerly had gome respect for you, I should 
not think you worth my resentment. However, as 
you are a gentleman bom, and an officer, and as i 
have had an esteem for you, I will give you some 
marks of it, by putting it in your power to do yourself 
justice. I will tell you therefore. Sir, that you have 
acted like a scoundrel.'' — "If we were not in the 
Park," answered Booth wannly> " I would thank you 
very properly for that compliment."—" O Sir !*' cries 
the Colonel, ^* we can be soon in a convenient place." 
Upon which, Booth answered he would attend him 
wherever he pleased. The Colonel then bid him come 
along, and strutted forward directly up Constitution* 
Hill to Hyde-Park, Booth following him at first, and 
afterwards walking before him, till they came to that 

Elace which may be properly called the field of blood, 
eing that part a little to the lefl of the ring, which 
heroes have chosen for the scene of their exit out of 
this world. 

Booth reached the ring some time before the Colo- 
nel; for he .mended not his pace anymore than a 
Spaniard. To say truth, I believe it was not in his 
power ; for he had so long accustomed himself to one 
and the same strut, that as a horse, used always to 
trotting, can scarce be forced into a gallop, so could 
no passion force the Colonel to alter his pace. 

At length, however, both parties arrived at the lists, 
where the Colonel very deliberately took off his wig 
and coat, and laid them on the grass ; and then, draw- 
ing his sword, advanced to Booth, who had likewise 
his drawn weapon in his hand, but had made no other 
preparation for the combat. 

The combatants now engaged with great fury, andf 
after two or three passes, Booth run the Colond 
through the body and threw him on the ground, at the 
tame time possessing himself of the Coloners sword. . 

As soon as the C6lonel was become master of his 
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speech, be called out to' Booth in a very kind voiced 
and said, <^ You have done my businesfl* and satisfied 
me that you are a man of honour, and that my bro- 
ther James must have been mistaken : for I am con- 
vinced,' that no man who will draw *his sword in so 
g^lant a manner is capable of being a rascal ; d — ^n 
me, give me a buiss, my dear boy, I ask ybur pardon 
for that infamous appellation I dishonoured your dig- 
nity with; but, d—n me, if it was not purely Out of 
love, and to give you an opportunity of doing yourself 

i'ustice, whidi I own you have done like a man of 
lonour. What may be the consequence I know not, 
but I hope at. least I shall live to reconcile you with 
mybrotner*" 

Booth showed great concern, and even horror is 
his countenance. << Why, my dear Colonel,'' said he, 
** would you force me to this? for Heaven's sake^ tel)^ 
me what I have ever done ta offend you." 

** Me !'* cried the Colonel, ** indeed, my dear child^ 
you never did any thing to offend me* Nay, I have- 
acted the part of a friend to you in the whole affair* 
I maintained your cause with my brother as long as 
decency would permit. 1 could not fffatly contradict 
him, though, indeed, I scarce believed him. But 
what could I do ? if I had not fought with you I must 
have been obliged to have fought with him : however, 
I hope what is done will be sufficient, and that 
matters may be discommodated without your being put 
to the necessity of fighting any more on this occasion.*' 

"Never regard me," cried Booth eagerly; "for 
Heaven's sake think of your own preservation. Let 
me put you into a chair, and get you a surgeon.'' 

^< Thou art a noble lad,'' cries the Colonel, who was 
now got on his legs, " and I am glad the business is 
so well over. For though your sword went quite 
through, it slanted so, that t apprehend there is little 
danger of life. However, I think there is enough 
done- to put an honourable end to the aiiair, especially 
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A»die Colonel idoKd M7 vmbnce, (iadeed ht 
Tcrj ible to walk wilkoat k, tiioiigh widi sane* 
k9s d^mitj tiiHi anal) Boolli set fortPBid to 
Grosvenor-gate, m order to fo c iu e the chair, and 
sooa after returned with one to his friend ; whom hufv* 
mg conreTcd into k, he attended hknoelf on foot nto 
Bond-street, where then fired a very emment surgean^ 

The surgeon having probed the wound, turned to- 
wards Booth, who was apparentlj the gail^ petssa^ 
and said with a smile» *' Upon m j word. Sir, yon bava 
performed the bonnsss wkh great dexteri^.*' 

*^ Sir,'' cries the Colond Uxthe surgeon, •* I woiii 
not have jon imagine I am afiaid to die. I tbink I 
know more what bdongs to the digni^ ofa aiaii, and^ 
I betiere, I have shown it at tbe boid of a Ime of 
battle. Do not impute mj conoem to that fear, 
when I 9tk joo, whether there b oris not any daa* 
ger?- 

'* ReaUj, Colottel,** answered tbe sorgeatt, wba wd 
knew the complexion of the gentknan dien andcr 
his hands, *' it would iqppear like presumption to svf, 
that a num who bath beisa just run tfaroagb the bed^ 
is in no manner of danger. But this, I think, I may 
assure you, that I ^et peroeiye no very bad aymptoiai, 
and unless something worse should appear, or a fever 
be the consequence, I hope you may hve to be again, 
with all your dignity, at the head of a line of batde. 

** I am glad to hear that is ^our opinion," qoodi 
the Colonel, ^' for I am not desirous of dying, though 
I am not afraid of it. But if any thing wonse than 
you apprehend should happen, I desire you will be a 
witness of my declaration, that this youn^ gentleawm 
is entirely innocent. I forced him to do urnat be did. 
My dear Booth, I am pleased matters are as tbey aia- 



^ 



You are the fifst nian that ever gained an advantaee 
over me ; but it was very lucky for you tliat you dis- 
armed me, and I doubt not but you have the eqitana' 
ninuty to think so. If the business, therefore, hath 
ended without doing any thing to the purpose, it was 
fortune's pleasure, and neither of our faults.** 

Booth heartily embraced the Colonel, and assured 
him of the great satisfaction he had received from the 
surgeon's opinion; and soon afler the two combatants 
took their leave of each other. The Colonel, dEter he 
was dressed, went in a chair to his lodgings, and 
Booth walked on foot to his ; where he luckily arrived 
without meeting any of Mr. Murphy's gang ; ^ dan- 
cer which never once occurred to his imagination till 
he was out of it. 

The afiair he had been about had indeed so en« 
tirely occupied his mind, that it had obliterated^iPe|^ 
other idea ; among the rest, it caused him so absd^ 
Kitely to forget the time of the day, that though h0 
h^A exceeded the time of dining about two hours, he 
nad not the least suspicion of being at home lat^ 
than usual. 



CHAPTER VI. 

In tohich the reader xviU find maitcr worthif his eonU'^ 

deration^ 

Amelia having waited above an hour for her hus- 
band, concluded, as he was the most punctual maa> 
alive, that he had met with some engagement abroad; 
and sat down to her meal with her children; which, 
as it was always uncomfortable in the absence of her 
husband, was very short; s<v that before his return, all 
the apparatus of dining was entirely removed. 

Booth sat some time with hb wifci expecting everjr 
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minute when the little maid would make her appear- 
ance; at last curiosity, I believe, rather than ^>po- 
.tite, made him ask, how long it was to dinner? *< To 
dinner! my dear/' answered Amelia; ''sure you hate 
dined) I hope?*' Booth replied in the negative; upon 
which his wife started from her chair, and beslirreA 
Iben^eif as nimbly to provide him a repast, aa the most 
industrious hostess in the kingdom doth, when some 
..iineiKpected guest of ^extraordmary quality aniveg at 
her house. 

The reader hath not, I think, from any passages 
hitherto recorded in this history, had much reason to 
accuse Amelia of a blameable curiosity; he will ne^, 
I hope, conclude that she gave an instance of any sadl 
fault, when, upon Booth's having so long overstaid hk 
tiinej and so greatly mistaken the hour of the day, and 
npon some other circumstances of his behaviour, (fctf 
he was too honest to be good at concealing any of his 
thoughts,) she said to him, after he had done eating, 
'' My dear, I am sure something more than or^nory 
hath happened to-day, and I beg you will tell me 
what it IS." 

Booth answered, that nothing of any consequence ' 
had happened; that he had been detained by a friend^ 
whom he met accidentally, longer than he expected. 
In short, he made many shuffling and evasive answers, 
not boldly lying out, which, pei^aps, would have 
succeeded, but poorly and vainly endeavourinj^ to re* 
concife falsehood with truth. — An attempt which sel- 
dom fails to betray the most practised deceiver. 

How impossible was it- therefore for Bootii t» sue* 
ceed in im art for which nature had so entirely diaqiMH 
lified him! His countenance indeed confessed faster 
than his. tongue denied; and the whole of his beha* 
viour gave Amelia an alarm, and made her suspect 
something very bad had happened; and as her 
thoughts turned presently on the badness of their cir- 
cumstances, she feared some mischief from his ere* 
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ditors had befallen him: for she was too ignorant of 
^ch matters to know, that if he had fallen into the 
hands of the Philistines (which is the name given by 
the faithful to bailiffs), he would hardly have been able 
so soon to recoVer his liberty. Booth at last per- 
ceived her to be so uneasy, that as he saw no hopes 
of contriving any fiction to satisfy her, he thought 
himself obliged to tell her the truth, or at least part 
of the truth, and confessed that he had had a little 
skirmish with Colonel Bath, in which, he said, the 
Colonel had received a slight wound, not at all dan- 
gerous; and this, says he, is the whole of the matter. 
"If it be so,'* cries Amelia, ** I thank heaven no 
worse hath happened; but why, my dear, will you 
ever converse with that madman, who can embrace a 
friend one moment, and fight with him the next?" 
"Nay, my dear," answered Booth, "you yourself 
must confess, though he be a little too much on the 
qui vivCt he is a man of great honour and good-na- 
ture." "Tell me not,*' replied she, "of such good-na- 
ture and honour as would sacrifice a friend, and a 
whole family, to a ridiculous whim. O heavens!" cried 
she, falling upon her knees, *' from what misery have 
t escaped, from what have these poor babes escaped, 
through your gracious providence this day V* — Then 
turning to her husband, she cried, <* But are you sure 
the monster s wound is no more dangerous than you 
8ay? a monster surely I may call him, who can quar- 
rel with a man that could not, that I am convinced 

vviould not, offend him." 

Upon this question, Booth repeated the assurances 

Hrhich the surgeon had given them, perhaps with a 

-4 ttle enlargement, which pretty well satisfied Amelia; 

^nd instead of blaming her husband for what he. had 

clone, she tenderly embraced him, and again returned 

thanks to heaven for hFs safety. 

In the evening, Booth insisted on paying a short 

Visit to t|ie Colonel, highly against the inclination of 
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Amelia, who, by many arguments and entreaties, en* 
deavoured to dissuade her husband from continuing 
an acquaintance, in which, she said, she should always 
foresee much danger for the future. However, she 
was at last prevailed upon to acquii^sce; and Booth 
went to the Colonel, whose lodgings happened to be 
in the verge as well as his own. 

He found the Colonel in his night-gown and bis 
great chair, engaged with another officer at a game of 
chess. He rose immediately, and having heartily em- 
braced Booth, presented him to his friend, saying, he 
had the honour to introduce to him as brave and as 
JbrtiUidinous a man as any in the king's dominions.— 
He then took Booth with him into the next room, 
and desired him not to mention a word of what had 
happened in the morning, saying, " I am very well 
satisfied that no more hath happened ; however, as it 
ended in nothing, I could wish it might remain a 
secret.*' Booth told him he was heartily glad to find 
him so well^ and promised never tt^ mention it more 
to any one. 

The game at chess being but just begun, and nei- 
ther of the parties having gained any considerable 
advantage, they neither of them insisted on conti- 
nuing it ; and now the XlJoloners antagonist took his 
leave, and left the Colonel and Booth together. 

As soon as they were alone, the latter earnestly en- 
treated the former to acquaint him with the real cause 
of his anger; "for may I perish,'* cries Booth, "if I 
can even guess ivhat I have ever done to offend either 
you, or your brotlier Colonel James." 

" Look'ee, child," cries the Colonel, " I tell you I 
am, for my own part, satisfied: for 1 am convinced 
that a man who will fight can never be a rascal: and 
therefore^ why should 3rou inquire any more of me at 
present? when I see my brother James, I hope to re- 
concile all matters, and perhaps no more swords need 
be drawn on this occasion." But Booth s^ill persbt- 
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ing m his desife, the Colonel, after some' hesitation > 
with a tremendous oath, cr<ed out, " I do not think 
myself at liberty to refuse you, after the indignity I 
offered you; so, since. you demand it of me; I will 
inform you. My brother told me you had used him 
dishonourably, and had divdidated his character be- 
hind his back. He gave me his word too, that hd 
was well assured of what he said. What could I have 
4one? though I own. to you I did not believe him, 
(and your behaviour since hath convinced me I was in 
the right;) I. must either have given him the lie, and 
fp'ught with him, or else I was obliged to behave as I 
did, and fight xwith you. And now, my lad, I leave 
it to you to do as you please; bu^t if you are laid undi&r 
any necessity to do yourself further justice, it is your 
own fault." 

"Alas, Colonel," answered Booth, "besides the 
obligations I have to the Colonel, I have really so 
much love for him, that I think of nothing less than 
resentment. All 1 wish, is to have tliis affair brought 
to an eclaircissement, and to satisfy him that he is in 
aji error: for though his assertions are cruelly inju- 
rious, and I have never deserved them, yet I am 
convinced he would not say what he did- not himself 
think. Some rascal, envious of ht& friendship fpr me, 
hath belied me to him: and the oniyi resentment I 
desire is to convince him of his mistake.'' 

: At these w-ords the Colonel grinned horribly a 
ghastly smiley or rather sneer, and. answered, f* Young 
gentleman, you may do as you please; but by the 
etertial dignity of man, if any man breathing had 
taken a liberty with my character, — here, here — Mr. 
Booth (showing his fingers) here— d — ^n me, should 
be his nostrils, he should breathe through my hands, 
and breathe, his last, — d: — n n^ew" 

- Booth answered, '' I think. Colonel, I may appeal 
to your testiniony that I dare do myself justice; since 
he who dare draw his sword against you, can hafdly 
VOL. X. ;5 
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be supposed to fear any other person; but I repeat to 
you again, that I love Colonel James so well, and am 
so rreatly obliged to him> that it would be almost in- 
dinerent to me, whether I directed my sword against 
his breast or my own." 

The Colonel's muscles were considerably softened 
by Booth's last speech ; but he again contracted them 
into a vast degree of fierceness, before he cried out — 
** Boy, thou hast reason enough to be vam; for thou 
art the first person that ever could proudly say he 
pained an advantage over me in combat. I believe, 
indeed, thou art not afraid of any man breathing; and 
as I know thou hast some obligations to my brother, 
I do not discommend thee; for nothing more becomes 
the dignity of a man than gratitude. Besides, as i 
am satisfied my brother can produce the author of the 
slander — I say, I am satisfied of that, d — n me if any 
man idive dares assert the contrary, for that would be 
to make my brother himself a liar, — I will make him 
produce his author; and then, my dear boy, your 
doing yourself proper justice there will bring you 
finely out of the whole afiair. As soon as my surgeon 
gives me leave to go abroad, which, I hope, will be 
m a few days, I will bring my brother James to a 
tavern, where you shall meet us; and I will engage 
my honour, my whole dignity to you, to make you 
friends," 

The assurance of the Colonel gave Booth great 
pleasure ; for lew persons ever loved a fViend better 
than he did James; and as for doing military justice 
on the author of that scandalous report which had 
iuiH>nittHl his friend against him, not Bath himself was 
t^vw mo4V ready on such an occasion, than Booth to 
«*\tH'utt> it. He iioon aUer took his leave, and re- 
(mivod luM\io in Iii^h spirits to his Amelia, whom he 
t^miul ill !Mi>i. KUi^ou's apartment, engaged in a party 
u( v^uiUiv with that lady, and her right honourable* 
vausin. 
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His Lordshtp had, it seems, had a second interview 
with the great man, and having obtained further hopes 
(for I think there was not yet an absolute promise) of 
success in Mr. Booth's affairs, his usual good-nature 
brought him immediately to acquaint Mr. Booth with 
it. As he did not therefore find him at home, and 
as he mei with the two ladies together, lie resolved 
to stay till his friend's return, which he waft assured 
tpould not be long, especially as he was so lucky, lie 
saidy to have bo particular engagement that whole 
^ evenuig. 

We remarked l>efore, that his Lordship, at the first 
Intenriisw with Amelia, had distinguished her by a 
more particular address from the other ladies ; btit 
iQiat now appeared to . be rather owing to his perfect 
^Qod-breeding, as she was then to be considered p/s 
jthe mistress of the house, than from any other prefigr- 
eace. His present behaviour made this stiH more 
fiianifieGt;. ibr as lie was now in Mrs. Eilison^s aport- 
jDaent, though ^e was his relation and an old acquaint- 
ahce, he applied his conversation rather more to her 
than to Ainelia* His eyes, indeed, were now and 
then guilty of the contrary distinction^ biit this was 
Daly by stealth; for they constantly withdrew the 
moment they were discovered. In short, he tre^eH 
Amelia with the greatest distance, and at the san^e 
time with the most profound and awful respiect ; his 
t^onversation was so general, so lively, and so obliging, 
that Amelia, when she added to his agreeableness Une 
obligations she had to him for his friendship to Booth, 
was certainly as much pleased with his Lordsliip, as 
any virtuous woman can possibly be with any man^ 
besides her own husbands 
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Wx hare almd^ menlinnfd ^ good-bmnoiir m 
idiidi Booth retonied home; and the reader will 
caaJjbefieFe it was not a little increased bj the good- 
hamoar in which he foond his oompany. M7 Lord 
reoeired him with the utmost marks (^niendship and 
affection, and told him that his affiurs went on as well 
almost as be himself could desire, and diat he doubted 
not very soon to wish him joy of a company. 

When Booth had made a proper return to all his 
Lordship's unparalleled goodness, ne whiqieied Ame- 
lia that the Colonel was eotirdiy out of danper^ and, 
almost as wdl as himsd£ This made her satis&etioa 
complete, direw her into such spirits, and gave sudi 
a lustre to her eyes, that her nice, as Horace '8ay8> 
was too dazsling to b^ 'looked at; it was certainly 
too handsome to be looked at without the highest 
admiratioo. 

His Lordship departed about ten o'clock, and left 
the company in raptures with him, especidly the two 
ladies, of whom it b difficult to say which exceeded 
the other in his commendations. Mrs. Ellison swore 
she believed he was the best of all humankind; and 
Amelia, without makiqg any exception, declared he 
mras the finest gentleman, and most agreeable man, she 
had ever seen in her life ; adding, it was great pity 
he should remain single;. '* That*s true, indeed/' cvies 
Mrs. Ellison, " and 1 have often lamented it, nay, I 
am astonished at it, considering the great liking he 
always shows for our sex, and he may certainly have 
the choice of all. The real reason, I believe, is his 
fondness for his sister's children. I declare, Madam, 
if ypu was to see his behaviour to them, you would 



linnk they unere bis* tmn* Ii)di3f^, i^ Is Vi^Uy fyfi4 
9f aU 'BMOMier of fibfldrea.'* ^ Qi^ cr^tiu^e 1" isties, 
AmehtLf^iS ever he doth voe the kono^ oi gfiQiifii^ 
mk, I Am resoked I wM sbonv hiod in/ lHtii($ tiiitigis* 
1 tliLak, JMxs. ^tsati, as you isay «i|f lierd }p^€9 chfl* 
dren, I may say, without vanity, he will i)ojt <se^ i^atmif 
sddi.^' ^ No, indeed, wiU he^Q^" ,«Aftwered Mrs. 
EUisim; ^ juid now I mak Gn% MadiAiy I wi0^er 4ii 
Bay oamdiitefiidiiy in never jmaj^ng ihfi^ ^Ser W(;Hre; 
Iwft «inoe jou put it iato n^ heftd, if you wiU ,giv6 m» 
leame, I'Eiidce master and fniss lo wait on mjr JUoi^d'iP 
nephew and mece^ They ane very |Mretty behaire4 
diddnen ; and Iktle ntaster and Jooiss will tey I d^e 
swear, very bapoy in their acquaiaaytance;; -besides, if 
my liord himsds ^ould see them^ I jcoew yfhnt will 
kappen ; for he is the most ;geftiiQroMfl of <|tU hxaaassk 

i^^lia lenr readHy aocepted jthe rfitvpiur yrhi^ 
Mrs. Ellison onered her ; but Booth expresised /some 
BeUtctanoe. ^ Ih^ a^y wiord, «^ ttear/' «aid .he, 
with « sBiile, << Iflus behavsour of (Ours iputs me in wad 
af the common conduct e£ beggais ; adio, wbenayor 
tiiey receive a &vQur, ace sure (b^seaA ^her oiMoeCs 
to me same .fountain of charity. Don't rvy>e, jpay .detfuv 
repay our iriHigattoas to my Lesdin ^eaaiae maaiWjPj 
by eeilding.our cUidren a^egging^ bim?'' 

*^ O beastly \^ cries Mis. Eilison, ^ how could such 
a diought >enftGr your brains? I protest. Madam, I 
begin to grow ashamed of this husband of yours. 
Hgtw fcah you haxre so valgar a way of thinking ? Begr 
ging, indeed 1 ithe poor little dear things a-)beggiag4 
if my Lard was capable of such a thought, though he 
was my own brother instead of my cousin, I should 
ficorn him too much ever to enter his doors.'' '^ ,Glv 
idear Madam," answered Amelia, ^ you take Mr. 
Booth too seriously, when he was only in jest; wd 
the children shall wait upoii you pikenever you please." 
" . Though Booth had been a little more iniaacn^4iifp 

z3 
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Amelia had represented him, and was not> jperhapfl^ 
quite so much m the wrong as he was considered by 
Mrs. Ellison; yet, seeing there were two to one 
against him, he wisely thought proper to Tecede, and 
let his simile go off with that air of a jest which his wife 
had given it. .- • > 

Mrs. Ellison, however, could not let it pass with* 
dut paying some compliments to Amelia's understand* 
ing, nor without some obscure reflections upon Booth, 
with whom, she was more offended than the matter 
required. She was indeed a woman of inost profuse 

fenerosity, and could not bear a thought which, she 
eemed vulgar or sneaking. She afterwards launched 
forth the most profuse encomiums on his Lordriiip's 
liberality, and concluded th^ evening with some in** 
stances which he had given pf that virtue, which, if 
not the noblest, is, perhaps, on% of the most usdUt 
to society, with which great and ri(|fa men can be 
endowed. 

The next morning early, Serjeant Atkinson cam6 
to wait on Lieutenant Booth, and desired to speak 
with his honour in private* Upon which, the iiett^ 
tenant and serjeant took a walk together in the Park; 
Booth expected every minute when the seijeant would 
CHpen his mouth, under which expectation'; jb^'GOB«< 
tuiued till he came to the end of the Mall, and so he 
might have continued till he came to the end of th^ 
world : for though several words stood at the end of 
the Serjeant's lips, there they were likely to remain 
for ever.^ He was, indeed, in the condition of a miser, 
whom a charitable impulse halh impelled to draw a 
few pence to the edge of his pocket, where they ase 
altogether as secure as if they were in the botton^x 
for, as the one hath not the heart to part with a far- 
thing, so neither had the other the heart to qpeak a 
word. 
.Booth at length wondet\ng\3[i%\.\.\\e sergeant did not 
^peak, asked him wliat Yi^& \)\x^^xkes& H«%&\^\«3b.^^ 
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-latter, with a stammering voice, began the following 
apology: ''I hope, Sir, your honour will not be 

^T^g^f nor take any thing amiss of me. I. do assure 
you it was not of my seeking, nay, I dare not pro- 
ceed in the matter without nrst asking your leave. 
Indeed, if I had taken any liberties from the good- 
ness you have been pleased to show me, I should look 
upon myself as one of the most worthless and des- 
picable of wretches ; but nothing is farther from my 
thoughts. I know the distance which is between us ; 
and because your honour hath been so kind and good 
as to treat me with more familiarity than any other 
officer overdid, if I had been base enough to take any 
fr^doms, or to encroach upon your honour's good- 

*ness, I should deserve to be whipped through the 
regiment. I hope, therefore. Sir, you will not suspect 
ine of any such' attempt." 

^< What can ifll this mean, Atkinson ?" cries Booth.; 
** what mighty matter would you introduce with a& 

•this previous apology?" 

^' I am almost asnamed, and afraid to mention it j** 
answered the Serjeant, << and yet, I am sure, your 
honour will believe what I have said, and not think 
any thing owing to my own presumption; and at the 

' same time, I have no reason to thtnk you would d§ 
any thing to spoil my fortune in an honest way, wheE 
it is dropped into my lap without my own seeking. 

'For may I perish if it is not all the lady's own gpod- 

' ness, and I hope in heaven, with your honour's leave, 
I shall live to make her amends for it."— In a word, 
that we may not detain the reader's curiosity quite so 

^ long as he did Booth's, he acquainted that gentlemfin 
that he had had an ofifer of marriage from a lady of 
his acquaintance, to whose company he had intro- 

' duced him, and desired his permission to accept of it. 
Booth must have been very dull, indeed, if, afler 
what the serjeant had said, atiA %Xl« N»\N»x\!fe V^^ 

' iward Mrs. ElIiBon ■ say, W- Yiad 'wajiX^^ ^1 <2j?!ftRx. 
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infomation cooceming the lady* • He answered hm- 
hnaldf and cheerfully, that he had Us free cpnseot Xo^ 
jpaarvy any woman whatever; ^and the greater ^uul 
xlcher she is,'' added he, '' Xhe more I shall be pleas^ 
with the match. I don't inquire -who ibe lady is,** 
said he, smiling, ''but I houpe sh^ will otafce as ga«d » 
•wife as I am convinced her husbond will dieserv^" 

'' Your honour hath been always ^oo giood to me," 
cries Adcinson ; '' but this I pnomise ywk, I wiU 4o all 
in my power to merit the kvidness ih€ js pleased to 
show me. I will be bold to say she wiU ^airy-an 
honest man, though he is but a poor one; anA sbp 
shall never want any thing which I can .give bar, nf 
do for her, while my name is Joseypb Atkinsoqu" 

''And so her name is a secreV Joc^ js i^?" qo^- 
Booths 

" Why, Sir," answered the Serjeant^ ''I h/^pt y^Mir 
hoaoor will not insist upon knowiqg tba^ m l think 
it would be dishonourable in,mieiaixieBtiiNi Jit*" 

" Not at all," replied Booth^ '^ I am the fyxAlstt ja 
the world from ^any such desire. I koow ^tb^ l>etter 
4haa to imagine thou wouldest disclose ibe t^amie ^ 
« faor lady.' Booth the» shook; Atkinson beaiiUly hf 
ihe hand, and assured him earnestly of the joy he had 
jffk his good fortune ; for which the good seijc(S»t ftUfld 
/Hot of making all proper acknowlectownfts. ^Aft^r 
which they parted, and Booth returned home. 

As Mrs. Ellison opened the door^ Bopth hafASj 
rushed by ; for he haa the otmost difficidty to jprevcvat 
laughing in her &ce. He ran directly |ip .^laan^ aid 
throwing himself into a. chair, dischai^d auA $9^61^^ 
laughter as greatly surprised, and^ at firfit, filmfif>^ 
frightened his wife. 

Amelia, it will be supposed, presently inquired into 
the cause of this phenomenon, with wbicjb Bootl^ 9^ 
soon as he was able Ifor that was not witbia A few 
xninutes), acquainted tier. The news HA <oat ^affiBipt 
hqr in the sane 4aaanQer it had aSeded bfSr/hipbfMi^* 
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<< On the contrary^** she cried, ** I protest I cannot 

fiess what makes you see it in so ridiculous a lights 
reiJly think Mrs. Ellison hath chosen very wA-_ I 
am convinced Joe will make her oneaf mp best of 
husbands; and, in my opinion, that is the greatest 
blessing a woman can oe possessed of.'* 

However, when Mrs. Ellison came into her room a 
little while afterwards to fetch the children, Amelia 
became of a moce risible disposition, especially whiBii 
the former, turning to Booth, who was then present^ 
said, " So, Captain, my jaunty Serjeant was very early 
here this morning. I scolded my maid heartfly for 
letting him wait so long in the entry like a lacquais^ 
when she might have shown him into my inner apart- 
ment." At which words, Booth burst out into a very 
loud laugh ; and Amelia herself could no more prevent 
laughing than she could blushing. 

"Heydey!" cries Mrs. Ellison, << what have I said 
to cause all this mirth?" and at the same time' blushed 
and looked very silly, as is always the case with per- 
sons who suspect themselves to be the objects of 
laughter, without absolutely taking what it is which 
makes them ridiculous. 

Booth still continued laughing ; but Amelia, com- 
posing, her muscles, smd, '< I ask your pardon, dear 
Mrs. Ellison; but Mr. Booth hath been m a strange! 
^gling humour all this morning, and I really think 
It IS infectious.** • 

'< I ask your pardon too. Madam,'' cries Booth; 
<' but one is sometimes unaccountably foolish.'' 

'< Nay, but seriously," said she, "what is the mat- 
ter? — Something I said about the serjeani;, I believe; 
but you may laugh as much as you please, I am not 
ashamed of owning, I think him one of the prettiest; 
fellows I ever saw in my life, and I own I scolded 
my maid at suffering him to wait in my entry^ and 
' wnere is the mighty ridiculous matter, pray ?" 

\^^JNone at all/' answered Booth; ^^ and I hqpe th^ 



'next time h^ will be ushered into y4H)r ina^ir iqpMt- 
inent." 

<<Why should he not, Sir?" replied thes ^^ 
wherev^ he is ushered, I am convjiieed be «iU 
behave himself as a gentlemanifhould.*% 

Here Amelia put an end to the dwcourse^ ^ it 
rinight ha^e proceeded to very gre^ lengths i for 
Booth was of a. waggish indination^ mA MJnp* Elliaop 
was. not a lady of the nicest d^Uc^cy. 



CHAPTER Vltt 

BdoTH ^ent ihfe naboming to pay a seoood wtt to 
i&e ColooeU wheie he found CoiiMiel James. Both 
tlie Colonel and the Lieutenant appeared « li^ 
shocked at their first meeting; but mattecs weee ioda 
irieared up ; for the former presently advanced to the 
latter, shook him heartily by the haad^ «nd Stt4 
>^ Mr. Booth^ i to ashamed to see ^oa; for I have 
injured you^ and I heartily ask yotir pardon. laiyi 
«ow peifectly convinced, that what I hmted to mf 
brother^ and which I find had like to bame prodiiced 
such fatal consequences, was entirely groundless. If 
you will be contented with my asking your pardon, 
and spare me the disagreeable remea&ABoe of idiat 
led me into my error, I diail iesteem it as the liigbest 
obligation/' 

Booth answered, ^^ As to what regands ^poiirseKf, 
nay .dear Colond, I am abuodstDtly aatisfind^ iMt, as 
I am convinced some rascal hath been my cneray widi 
you in the cruellest manner, I hope you \i^ (not deajr 
me the opportAmity of kic^ingliim thniiigb the workl.'* 

'^ By all the dignity oi xwa^^ cfM^Q^^cKQfii&.Badi^ 



"*< due lioy speaks with spirit, and his request is reason*- 
^le«" 

Colonel James hesitated a moment, and then whis- 

K'ed Booth, that he TTould gire him all the satis^ 
thm hnaginable, concerning the whole affair, when 
they were alone together ; upon which. Booth ad* 
dressing lifmself to Colonel Bath, the discourse turned 
oik other matters during the remainder of the visit, 
nH^h was but short, and then both went away to^ 
th^, leaving Colonel Bath as well as it was possiole 
t6 expect, more to the satisfaction of Booth than of 
Colonel James, who would not hare been displeased 
if hns Wound had been more dangerous : for he was 
gtx>wn somewhat weary of a disposition that he rather 
called captious than heroic, and which, as he every 
dsof more and tnore hated his wife, he apprehended 
m^^ht, some time or other, give him some trouble : 
for Bath was the most affectionate of brothers, and 
had often swore, m the presence of James, that he 
nhmld eat any man alive who should use his sister ill. 

Colonel Bath was well satisfied diat his brother and 
th^ Lieutenant were gone out with a design of tilting, 
ftcnti which he offered not a syllable to dissuade 
them, as he was convinced it was right, and that* 
Booth could not in honour take, nor the Colonel give, 
any less satisfaction. When they had been gone, 
therefore, about half an hour, he rang his bell, to 
inquire if there was any news of his brother ? a ques-> 
tion which he repeated every ten minutes fbr the 
space of two hours, when, having heard nothing of 
him, be began to conclude that both were killed on 
the spot. 

Wnile he was in this state of anxiety, his sister 
came to see him ; for, notwithstanding his desire of 
keeping it a secret, the duel had blazed all over the 
town. After receiving some kind congratulations on 
his safety, and some unkind hints concerning tUe 
wanuth of his temper^ the ColoiveV ti^^^ Vtct^ ^'•^wear 
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she had -seen her husband? . She answered^, not* th^t 
morning. He then communicated to her his sos- 
picion, told her he was convinced his . brother bad 
drawn his sword that day, and that, as neither of 
them had heard any thing from him, he began to 
apprehend the worst that could happen. 

Neither Miss Bellamy nor Mrs. Cibber were ever 
in a greater consternation on the stage, than now ap- 
peared in the countenance of Mrs. James. ** Good 
Heavens ! Brother," cries she, " what do you tell me ! 
you have frightened me to death. — Let your man ^et 
me a glass of water immediately, if you have not a 
mind to see me die before your face. When, where, 
how was this quarrel? why did you not prevent it, if 
you knew of it? is it not enough to be every day 
tormentin? me with hazarding your own life, but 
must you bring the life of one wlio you know must be 
and ought to be so much the dearest of all to me, 
into danger ? Take your sword, brother, take .Vour 
sword, and plunge it into my bosom: it would be 
kinder of you than to fill it with such dreads and 
terrors." — Here she swallowed the glass of water; 
and then threw herself back in her chair, as if she 
had intended to faint away. 

Perhaps, if she had so, the Colonel would have lent 
lier no assistance ; for she had hurt him more than by 
ten thousand stabs. He sat erect in his chair, witn 
his eye-brows knit, his forehead wrinkled, his eyes 
flashing with fire, his teeth grating against each other, 
and breathing horror all around him. In this ppsture 
he. sat for some time silent, casting disdainful looks 
at his sister. At last, his voice found its way through 
a passion which had almost clioked him, apd he cried 
out, << Sister, what have I done to deserve .the opinion 
you express. of me? which of my actions bath made 
you conclude that I am a rascal and a coward? Look 
at that poor sword, which never woman yet saw but 
ip its sheath^ — what hath that done to merit, your ^le- 
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sire that it should be contaminated with the blood of 
a woman ?** 

"Alas! brother," cried she, "f know not what 
you say; you are desirous, I believe, to terrify ipe out 
of the little senses I have left. What canl.ha'^iS said* 
in the agonies of grief into which you threw me, to 
deserve this passion ?" 

**What have you said!*' answered the Colonel, 
<< you have said that which if a man had spoken, nay,. 
d — n me, if he had but hinted that he durst even 
think) I would have made him eat my sword ; by all 
the dignity of man, I would have crumbled his soul 
into pow<ler.7— But, I consider that the words were 
spdken by a woman, and I am calm again. Consider, 
'ix^Y dear, that you are my sister, and behave yourself 
with more spirit. I have only mentioned to you my 
surmise. It may not have happened as I suspect; 
l|Ut , let what will , have happened, you will have the 
comfort that your husband hath behaved himself with 
becoming dignity, and lies in the bed of honour." 

"Talk not to me of such comfort," replied the 
lady : " it is a loss I cannot survive. But why do I 
sit here lamenting myself? I will go this instant and 
know the worst of my fate, if my trembling limbs 
will carry me to my coach. — Good morrow, dear bro- 
ther; whatever becomes of me, I am glad to find 
you out of clanger." The Colbnel paid her his proper 
compliments, and she then left the room ; but re- 
turned instantly back, saying, " Brother, I must beg* 
tbe favour of you to let your footman step to my 
mantua-maker ; I am sure it is a miracle, in my pre•^ 
sent distracted condition, how it came into my head.'' 
The footman was presently summoned, and Mrs. 
Jaines delivered him . his message, which waS; to 
countermand the orders which ^e had given that 
very morning, to make her up a new suit of brocade. 
^ Heaven knows," says she, " now, when I can wear 
orocade^ or whether ever I shall wear it !" And fiiow 
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liavkig repented her message with great exactnesSy 
lest there should be any mistake, she again lamented' 
iier wretched situation, and then departed, leaving 
the Colonel in full expectation of hearing speedy 
news of the fatal kmie of the battle* 

But thougli the reader should entnrtaitt the aame 
curiosity, we must be excused from satiisffing H, tilP 
we hava first accounted for an incident* wluch we 
haTe related in this very chapter, and which we tiiiak' 
deserves some solution. The critic, I am convinced, 
already is apprised that I mean the fHendly behavMrar 
of James to Booth, which, from what we hod before^ 
ivcorded, seemed so little to be expected. 

It must be remembered, that toe anger whieft t^- 
Ibrmer of these gentleman had concdved f^ainst the 
latter, arose entirely from tlie false aecoimt given hy 
Miss Matthews of Booth, whom Uiat My had acemed 
to* Colonel James of having, as basely a^ wicliedly, 
traduced his character. 

Now, of all the ministers of vengeance, them are 
none with whom the devil deals so treeeherously, as 
with those whom he employs in executing the im^ 
chievous purposes of an angry mistress ; for no aecmer- 
is revenge executed on an offending lover, than it h 
sure to be repented, and all the anger Di^ch iMfere 
raged f^ainst the beloved object returns widi^ adihle 
fury on the head of his assassin. 

Miss Matthews, therefore, no sooner heard Ifrnt 
Booth was killed, (for so was the report at firsts) and 
by a colonel of the army^ than she immediatefy con- 
cluded it to be James. She was eaAremely shocked' 
with the news, and her heart instantly began to 
relent. All the reasons on whicih she had founded 
her love recurred in the strongest and liveliest v(Aoms' 
to her mind, and all the causes of her hatred sunk^ 
down and disappeared ; or if the least remembrance' 
of any thing which had disobliged her renrained, her 
heart became his zealous advocate, and 'Soon aatisfied' 



her tJiat her own fates were more to be blamed than 
he; and that, without being a villain, he could, have 
acted no otherwise than he had done. 

In this temper of mind, she looked on herself as 
the murderei* of an kmocent man ; and, what to heir 
was much worse, of the man she had loved, and stilF 

* SM kyre with all the violence imaginable. She looked 
' im Jamea as the tool with which she had done this 

murdier ; tnA^ as it is- usual for people who hav« 
rashly of inadvertently made anjr animate or inani^ 
mate thing the instrument of misdiief, to^ hate the 
innocent means by which the mischief was eifected^. 
f for this is a subtle method which tlie mind iavents ta. 
ctxcuse oursdves, the last i^'eots on whom ire would 
wiHingljr wreak our vengeance ;) so Miss Matthews 
' ^9w4Mfeed-and cursed James as the- 'efficient naiuse of 
that act which she herself had contrived, jaid labouartd< 

* i» issrty futo elxectttioii. 

{S3ie sat down, therefoi^, in a fwrloos agitation^ little' 
' short of madness, and wrote the lowing letter :: 

•^ I hope thi^ wilt find you in the hands of 
jfustice, for the murder of one of the best of friends that, 
ever man was blest with. In one sense, indeed, he 
ttmy seem to have deserved^ his fate, by choosing a> 
fool for his firiend'; for who but a fool would have 
befieved what the anger and rage of an injured womait^ 
' suggested ^^a stoiy so tmprol>ab)e, that I could scarce 
be uhnight in earnest when I mentioned- it, 

^^ Know iSien, cruel wretch, t^at poor Booth lomed- 
you -of all men breathing, and was, I believe, in your 
^Mmnendation, guilty of as ttmoh falsehood, as I was 
in what I told you concerning hhn. 

** If this knowledge makes ye^a miserable, it is no^ 
'fnore than you have made 

*» The twAappy 

" F. MATtiiBVrsJ' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Being the lasi chapter oftheji/ih book. 

We shall now return to Colonel James and Mr. 
Booth, who walked together from Colonel Bath's lodg- 
ing with much more peaceable mtentions than that 
gentleman had conjectured, who dreamed of nothing 
but swords and guns, and implements of war. 

The bird-cage walk in the Park was the scene ap- 
pointed by James for unburdening his mind. Thither 
they came, and there James acquainted Booth with 
all that which the reader knows already, and gave 
him the letter which we have inserted at the end of 
the last chapter. 

Booth expressed great astpnishment at this relation, 
not without venting some detestation of the wicked- 
ness of Miss Matthews ; upon which James, took him 
up, sa3dng, lie ou^ht not to speak with such abhor- 
rence of mults which love for him had occasioned. 

^' Can you mention love, my dear Colonel,'' cried 
Booth, ^^ and such a woman, in the same breach ?" 

'< Yes, faith ! can I," says James ; << for the devfl 
take me, if I know a more lovely woman in the vcurld.*' 
Here he began to describe her whole person ; bujK, as 
we cannot insert all the description, so we shall omit 
It all ; and concluded with sajdng, « Curse me, if I 
don't think her the finest creature in the universe, t 
would give half my estate. Booth, she loved me as well 
as she doth you. Though, on second consideration, I 
believe I should repent that bargain; for thenj^ v^ry 
possibly, I should not care a farthing for hev" 

'< You will pardon me, dear Colonel," answered 
Booth ; ^< but to me there appears somewhat very sin- 
gular in your way of thinkine. Beauty is indeed the 
object of liking, great qualities of admirationi good 
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«ne8 4if •esPfeeem ; but Uie ^devil take xne, if itthmkanj: 
thing l)ut love to be the object of love," 

'' Is there not something too sdfish,'' replied James, 

^ in tlvat opinion ? but, /vt^out considiering.it m tlwt 

- Ijghit, is it noit of all things the most insipid } all oii, 

vail su^ar I {sounds 1 it is enough to cloy the sharpHMt 

•appec&tie of a parson. Acids, surely, are the most 

likely to quicken/* 

*' I do not love reasoning in allegories,*' cries Boodi; 
'^but with regard to love, I declare I never found any 
' tiling cloying in it« I have lived almost alone widi miy 
wife near three years together, was never tired willn 
.lier company., -nor ever wished €or any other; and I 
tmn sure I never tasted any of the acid you mention 4o 
( quicken my appetite.*' 

'< This is all very extraordinary and romranticto^e^'^ 

answered the Colonel. ^ If I was to be dsut m thrge 

years witb the same woman, which Heawem rorbid I 

<]»o&iag» I think, could keep me Alive, tat a temper 

>iiK viofent as that of Miss Matthews. As te Unre, It 

ircMild jnftke !me sick to tleaHi, in the twentieth futt 4^ 

«th|it tiwe. . If I was^so condenmed, let fne«ee, wiMtt 

would I wish the woman to Ibe ? I tfaiiik ws ioiie vittnie 

^!lMild >be sirfScieat. Wilk (the ecfiiit of a tKgvess, I 

woMld humre her ibe a prude, aaoold, a adiolar^acvitie, 

a wit, a politician, and a Jacobite ; 4md theii> pet- 

hsMf ^eteisnal oppositiett would ikeep up <»» spirits ;^ 

ana wishiiftg one another daily (at the devil, we ^^«M 

judse a shiu^o drag on a damnable atate ef life, wAli- 

.eut much spleen or vapoiirs." 

/< And so y^Hi do Aot intend,''vcrie6 Booth, '<<]to«break 
with this woman ?" 

^ Not more t^um I have already, if H <An hfHtjp k^^ 
answered the Colonel. 

'^ And you wUl be reconciled to her ?*' -said BeOth* 

<< Yes, faith I will I, if I can/' answered the 6dl^ 
^pel.— ** I hope you hiwre no oli^ection> // 
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" None, iny dear friend," said Booth, <* unless on 
your account." 

" I do believe you,'' said the Colonel ; ^^ and yet let 
me tell you, you are a very extraordinary man, not to 
desire me to quit her on your own account. Upon my 
soul, I begin to pity the woman, who hath placed her 
. affection, perhaps, on the only man in England of your 
age who would not return it: but for my part, I pro* 
taise you I like her beyond all other women ; and 
whilst that is the case, my boy, if her mind was as full 
of iniquity as Pandora*s box was of diseases, I'd bug 
her close m my arms, and only take as much care as 
possible to keep the lid down for fear of mischief. — 
but come, dear BQ0th,'Vsaid he, <4et us consider your 
affairs ; for I am ashamed of having neglected theol so 
long; and the only anger I have against this wench is, 
that she was the occasion of it." 

Booth then acquainted the Colonel with the prd- 
mises he had received from the noble Lord : upon 
which James shook him by the hand, and heartily 
wished him joy, crying, << I do assure you, if you have 
ois interest, you will need no other ; I did not know 
you was acquainted with him." 

To. which Mr. Booth answered, that he was but a 
new acquaintance ; and that he was recommended tb 
him by a lady. 

^* A lady !" cries the Colonel, — *' well, I don't ask 
her name. You are a happy man. Booth, atnongst the 
women; and, I assure you, you could have no stronger 
recommendation. The peer loves the ladies, I be- 
lieve, as well as ever Mark Antony did ; . and it is not 
nis fault, if he hath not spent as much upon them. If 
ne once fixes his eye upon a woman, he will stick at 
nothing to get her." 

. <« Ay, indeed !'' cries Booth. <^ Is that his charac- 
ter?'' 

** Ay, faith !'.' answered the Colonel, *5 and the cha^ 
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racter of most men besides him. Few of them, ' I 
mean, will stick at any thing beside their money. 
Jusque a la bourse is sometimes the boundary of love 
as well as friendship ; and, indeed, I never knew any 
other man part with his mon^ so very freely on Uiese 
occasions. . You see, dear fiooth, the confidence I 
have in your honour." 

" I hope, indeed, you have/' cries Booth ;^< but I 
don't see what instance you now give me of that con- 
fidence.'' 

' '< Have not I shown' you," answered James, ^< where 
you tnay carry your goods to market ? I can assure 
yoa, my friend, that is a secret I would not impart to 
every man in your situation, and all circumstances 
considered." 

" I am very sorry. Sir," cries Booth very gravely, 
and turning as pale as death, '< you should entertain a 
thought of this kind: a thought which hath idmost 
frozen up my blood. I am unwilling to believe there 
are sucn villains in the world ; but there is none of 
them whom I should detest half so much as myself, if 
my own mind had ever suggested to me a hint of that 
kind. I have tasted of some distresses of life, and I 
know not to what greater I may be driven ; but my 
honour, I thank Heaven, is in my own power, and I 
can boldly say to Fortune, she shall not rob me of it.'* 

'^ Have I not expressed that confidence, my dear 
Booth?*' answered the Colonel; ^' and what you say 
now well justifies my opinion ; for I do agree with you, 
that, considering all things, it would be the highest 
instance of dishonour." 

<< Dishonour, indeed !'' returned Booth. '< What, 
to prostitute my wife ! — Can I think there is such a 
vrretch breathing ?" 

<< I don't know that," said the Colonel ; '< but I am 
sure, it was very far from my intention to insinuate 
the least hint of any such matter to you. Nor can I 
imagine how yourself could conceive such a Uiought. 
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The goods I meant were no other than the c3ianning 
person of Miss Matthews ; for whom I ani convlncea 
Wliord would hid a swinging price against me.'' 

Booth's countenance greaUy^ cleared up at this de- 
claration, and he answered with a smile, that he hoped 
ike need not give the Colonel any assurances on that 
head. However, though he was satisfied with regard 
io. the Colonel's su^icions, yet some chimeras now 
jarose in his brain^ which gave lilm no Agreeable sensa- 
tions. ^tVhat these were the sagacious reader may 
jprobaUy suspect; but if lie should mo^ we may^ per- 
napS) Irnve occasion to open them in the seqaeL Here 
we will put an end to this dialogue, and -to the fifth 
"book oF this liistor jr. 
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BOOK VI. 



CHAPTER L 
Panegyrics on Beauty y toUK <aher (xrane Matters*. 

jThb Colonel and Booth walked together to the l^t* 
ter*8 lodging ; for as it was not that day in the week 
in which all parts of the towh are indifferent, Booth 
could not wait on the ColoneL 

When they arrived in Spring-Garden, Booth, to his^ 

Seat surprise, found no one at home hut the maid, 
truth Amelia had accompanied Mrs. Ellison, and 
her children, to his Lordshipi*s ; for as her little girt 
showed a great unwillingness to so without her, the 
fond mother was qasily persuadea to make, one of the 
company. 

Booth had scarce u^ered die Colonel up to his 
apartment, when a servant from Mn. James knocked 
nastily at the door. The lady not meeting with, her 
husband at her return home> began to despair of him, 
and performed . every thing whicn was decent on the 
occasion. An apothecary was presently called with 
hartshorn and sal votatSe, a doctor was sent for, and 
messengers were dispatched every way ; amongst the 
rest, one was sent to inquire at the lodgings of hia 
supposed antagontst. 

The servant hearing that his master was alive and 
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well above stairs, ran up eagerly to acquaint him with 
the dreadful situation m "much he left his miserable 
lady at home, and likewise with the occasion of all 
lior distress ; saying, that his lady had been at her bro- 
ther's, and hade thera beard that hii honour was killed 
in a duel by Captain Booth. 

The Colonel amiled at thk account, and bade the ser- 
vant make haste back to contradict it. — And then 
tumine to Booth, he said, ^' Was there ever such ano- 
ther fellow as this hrother of mine ? I thought indeed 
his behaviour was somewhat odd at the time ; I sup- 
pose he overheard me Whimper that I would give you 
satisfaction, and thence concluded, we w^it together 
with a design of tilting. D — ti the fellow, I begin to 
^ow heartUy sick of him, and wish I could get well 
rid of him iiniliiout cutting his throat, whidi 1 some- 
times apprehend he will insist on my doing, as a rc-^ 
turft ibr my getting him made a Lleutenant-colDneL** 

Whilst these two gentlemen were cottitiaeuting (On 
tive character of the tMrd, Amcjia and her eompa;^ 
returned, and all presently came up staits, Aot icofy 
the children, but the two hidie&, laden with trinketa 
as if they had been eome from a fain Adnelia, w1k>> 
had been highly delighted all tlVe morning letui the 
excessive pleasure which her children enjoyed, whtii 
she saw Colonel James with her husband, and pei^ 
t^ived the most manifest marks of^at reconcffiation,, 
which she knew had been so long and so ^arnestl);- 
wished by Booth, became so transported with jov that 
her happiness uras'i^cftrce capiable of addttioti. Exer-^ 
t;ise had painted her face with Vermilion ; and the 
highest good-humour had so sweetened every feature, 
and a v^ How of spirits had «o lightened up heir 
bright eyes, that she was a31 a blaze of beaillty. Shft 
veemed indeed, as Milton sublimely describes fite, 
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With what all Earth or Heaven could bestoW' 
To make her amiable :" '- 



f 
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Again, 

*' Grace was In i41 her ste{». Heaven in het eye, 
Xn ev'ry gesture^ dignity and love." 

Or, 88 Waller sweetly, tliough less sublimely, sings : * 

*' Sweetness, trutk, and every grace, 
Which time and use are wont to teach, 
nnie eye mi^ in a moment reach. 

And lead distinctly in her &ce." 

Or, to m^x^tion odq poet more, and him of all the 
fiweetestt she seemed to be the very person of whom 
Suckling wrote the following lines, where, speaking of^ 
Ciipidy Ee siays, 

u ..^^1 iSfi lovdy looiis, his pleasing iirei. 

All his sweet motions, ail h&s talung SBukSs 

All ihat awal^esy all that inflames desires, 

AH l^at sweetly commands, aH that begoileSy — 

Re dow nto one pair of eyes conrey, 

AjkI there begs leaave Aa* he hhnsdf may stay." 

tSacIi was Amelia at this time when she entered tba 
room, and baving paid her respects to the Colonel, she 
went up to faer husband, and cried, ''O, my dear! 
never were any creatures so happy as your little things 
have been this whole morning; and all owing to my 
Lord's goodness; sure never was any thing so gooo^ 
naturea and so generous f She then made the chil** 
dren produce tneir presents, the value of which 
amounted to a pretty large sum ; for there was a gold 
watcb amongst the trinkets that cost above twenty 
guineas. 

Instead of discovering so much satisfaction on thia 
occasion as Amelia expected. Booth very gravely an* 
swered^ " And pray, my dear, how are we to repay 
all these obligations to his Lordship ?" '* How can 
you ask so strange, a question?" cries Mrs. Ellison, 
«* how Tittle do you know of the soul of generosity 
({or sure my cousin deserves that name) when yoU 
call a few little trinkets given to children, an obhga- 
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ticmT* "Indeed, my dear,** cries Amelia, **I would 
have stopped his hand if it had been possible; nay, 
I was forced at last absolutely to refuse, or I believe 
he would have laid a hundred pounds out on the 
children: for I never saw any one so fond of children, 
which convinces me he is one of the best of men. 
But I ask your pardon, Colonel,'* said she, turning to 
him, <* I snould not entertain you with these subjects; 
yet I know you have goodness enough to excuse the 
folly of a mother." 

The Colonel made a very low asisenting bow ; and 
soon after they all sat down to a small repast; for the 
Colonel had promised Booth to dine with him when 
they first came home together; and what he had since 
heard from his own house gave him still less inclina* 
tion than ever to repair thither. 

But, besides botli these, there was a third and 
stronger inducement to him to pass the day with his 
friend; and this was the desire of passing it with his 
friend's wife. When the Colonel had first . sfeen Ame- 
lia in France, she waJs but just recovered from'a. con- 
sumptive habit; and looked pale and thin; besides, bis 
engagements with Miss Bam at that time took, total 
possession of him, aiid guarded his heart firom the im* 
pressions of another woman; and when he had dined 
with her in town, the vexations through which she 
had lately passed had somewhat deadened her beauty; 
besides, ne was then engaged, as we have seen, in a 
very wlEurm pursuit of a new mistress; but now he had 
no sudh impedihient: for though the reader hn^ just 
before seen his warm declarations of a. pasisioh for 
Miss Matthews, yet it may be remembered that he 
had been in possession of her for above a fortiiight; 
and One of the happy propertiei^ of this kind of pas- 
sion is, that it can with equal violence love hwi 
^ozen, or half a score, different objects at one aad 
the same time. 
' But indeed such wer^ the charms now displayed bj 
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AmeHa, of which we endeflvoured above to draw sotfie 
faint resemblance, that perhaps no other beauty could 
have secured him from their mfluerice. And here, to 
confess a truth in his &v<our, however the grave, or 
rather the h3rpocritical part of mahkind may censure 
it, I am firmly persuaded that to withdiiaw admiration 
from exquisite beauty, or to feel no delight in gazing 
at it, is as impossible as to feel no warmth from the 
most scorching rays of the sun; - To run away is all 
that is* in bur. power: and yet, in the former case, 
if it must be allowed we have the power of- running 
away, it must be allowed also, that it requires the 
strongest resolution to execute it: for when, as Dry- 
densdys', 

** All paradise is opened in a face,** 

how natural is the desire of going thither! and how 
difficult to quit the lovely prospect! 
. And yet, however difficult this may be, my young 
readers^ it is absolutely necessary, and that unme- 
diately too: flatter not yourselves that fire will not 
Bcorch as well as warm, and the longer we stay withiii 
its reach, the more we shall burn. The- admiration 
of a beautiful woman, though the wife of our dearest 
friend, may at first j^erhaps be innocent; but let us 
not flatter ourselves it will always remain so; desire 
Is sure to succeed; and wishes, hopes, designs, with 
a long train of mischiefs, tread close at our heels. In 
affairs of this kind, *we may most properly apply the 
well-known remark of nemo repente JfuU turpissimiis. 
It fates indeed with us on this occasion, as with' the 
unwary traveller in some parts of Arabia the Desart, 
whom the treacherous sands imperceptibly betray till 
he is' overwhelmed and lost. In both cased tlie only 
safety is by withdrawing our feet the very first mo- 
meilt we perceive them sliding. . 

This digression may appear impertinent to some 
readers; we could not, however, avoid the opportu* 

VOL. x« 2 b 
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nitgr of ofiering Hie ibove hintsf 9tnc6 of 631 pfttaiml? 
tiim^e if none tgainst which we diould so stroi^ly for* 
tify ofurBeWeS) as this which is generally called lovei 
fiir mo other lays before us, especially in the tiunullr 
HOUA dayt of youthi such sweet, stid> stroi^j and 
aboasC irresistible temptations; ncoo hath ptodubed 
in private life such fatal and lamentable troigedsefl; 
•nd» what is worst of all, there is Bone to> whose poh 
son and infatuation the best of minds are so limet 
Ambition scarce ever produces any evil, but when it 
reigns in cruel and savage boaems; and Avarice sel* 
dom flourishes at all but in the basest and poorest aotL 
Love, on the contrary, sprouts usually up in the richest 
and noblest minds ; but there, unless nicely watched, 
pruned and cultivated, and carefully kep); clear of 
those vicious weeds which are too apt to surround it, 
it branches forth into wildness and di8order> ftvoinom 
nothing desirable, but chokes up and kiUt irttatever 
is good and noble in the mi^d where it so abounds. 
In short, to drop the allegory, not only tend^MSi 
and goodHdsOiure, but brav^, generosity^ amd &my 
virtue, are often made the instruments of efibetsag 
the most atrocious purposes oi this aU-aubdning ty^ 
lant. 



CHAPTER IL 



fFlich wU not appear^ ^e presume^ unnahtrci /o aU 

Tiiarried readers. 

If the table of poor Booth afforded but an indiffer- 
ent repast to the Colonel's hunger, here was most 
excellent entertainment of a much higher kind. The 
Colonel began now to wonder within himself at his 
not having before discovered such incomparable 



beauty and excellence. This wond^er was Indeed i» 
natural^ that lest it should arise likewise in the readeiv 
we thought proper to give the solution of it in th^ 
fMTfeoeding chapter. 

Ditfing the fir^ two hours^ the Colonel scarce 6vtlr 
had his eyes off irom Amelia ; for he was taken (^y 
fNifftnrifle, and his heart was gone before he suBpectea 
kimsw to be in any danger. His mind, however, ad 
booner suggested a certain secret to him, than it aug^ 
liested isome degree of prudence to him at the aadie 
Hme; And the knovtiedge that he had thoughts to 
txxMseal^ and the care of concealing them, had b&th 
at one and the same instant. Durkig the residne ^ 
Ite day, iJierefbre, he grew more circunifi^pect^ aild 
toatented himself with now and then stisaling a loi^ 
bt^ chaaee, espedaliy as the more than^ drdNnary mk 
ivity of Booth laade him fear that his former behatwur 
had betrayed to Booth's observation the gtsat ati^ 
Knddvn mang he had conceived for his wife, even be- 
Ave he had obsierved it in himself. 

Aiadia continued the whole day in the highlit 
Sfiito and highest good-humour imaginable ; nev^ 
VBC^ remaiicing that appearance of discontent in heir 
hasbamd, of which the Colonel had taken notice; %^ 
nrabh more quick-finghted, as we have somewh^e else 
hinted) is guilt than innocence. Whether Booth had 
in Teality made any such observations on (he€oletid% 
behaviour as he had suspected, we will not undertate 
to determine ; yet so ftur may be matenal to mf^ ^ 
i^caaivith sufficient certainty, that tii6 chanjge m 
Booth's ibebavioar that day from what was nsuaf witli 
hiai| MB tfemarkabie enough. None of his fbnii«lr 
vivactey an[>eaped in his conversation ; and his c^wtt- 
tenance was idtered from bein^ the pictute of «wee^ 
nesB and good-humour, not mdeed to sourness olr 
Mferoseness, but to gravity and melandidy. 
« Though the Colonel's suspicion had the eiReei 
whioh we have mentioned <m his bdiaviaur, yet it 
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could not persuade him to depart. In sliort, he sat 
in his chair as if confined to it by enchantment, steal- 
ing looks now and; then, and humouring his growing 
{>assion, without having command enough over his 
imbs to carry him out of the room, till decency at 
last forced him to put an end to his preposterous visit 
When the husband and wife were left alone together, 
the latter resumed the subject of her children, and 
^ave Booth a particular narrative of all that had passed 
at his Lordship*s, which he, though something had 
certainly disconcerted him, affected to receive with all 
the pleasure he could; and this affectation, hewever 
awkwardlv he acted his part, passed very well' on 
.Amelia; u>r she could not well conceive a displeasure; 
of which she had not the least hint of any cause; and 
.indeed, at a time when, from his reconciliation with 
James, she imagined her luisband to be entirely* and 
perfectly happy. ' . . 

The greatest part of that night Booth past awake ; 
and if during the residue he might be said to sleep, 
he could scarce be said to enjoy repose; his eyes were 
no sooner closed, than he was pursued and haunted by 
the most frightful and terrifying, dreams, which .threw 
him into so restless a condition, that he soon disturbed 
his Amelia, and greatly alarmed her with apprehen- 
sions that he had been seized by some dreadml dis- 
ease, though he had not the least symptoms of a fever 
^hy any extraordinary heat, or any other indication^ 
but was rather colder than usual. 

As Booth assured lus wife that he was yerv well, 
but found no inclination to . sleep, she likewise bid 
adieu to her slumbers, and attempted to entertain 
bim with her conversation. Upon which his Jjordship 
occurred as the first topic; and she repeated to. him 
all the stories which she had heard frotn Mrs. .Ellison, 
of the peer*s goodness to his sister and his. nephew 
andtniecq. <^ It is impossible, my dear," saya-sbe,. ^ to 
describe their fondness for their uncle, which is to me 
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^ mcoateslable sigti of a parent's goodne8s."-^--^lb 
this manner she ran on for seyeral minutes, cOncML- 
ixig at last, that it was pity so very few had sruch 
generous minds joined to immense fortunes. 

Bpothy instead of making a direct answer to wiMtt 
Amelia had said, cried coldly, <* But do you l^fnlt, 
my dear, it was right to accept all those expensive 
toys which^the children brought Iiome? and I ask yoii 
again, what return we are to make for these oMigih 
tions?" . 

"Indeed, my dear," cries Amelia, ^'jm. see Hits 
matter m too iSerspus a light. Though I aim the ^ast 
penson in t^e woiid who would lessen his Lord6kJ>p1s 
j^oodness, (indeed, I shall always think we ar^ bcfth 
infinitely obliged to him^yet aure you imnrt aikMr ^ 
expense to be a mere trme to such a rast fyrttttte^ A% 
for return, his own beti&iFolenoe» in the tiatnfk^Cidn it 
receives, more thim repays itselfi and I wok coii^Ac^ 
he expects iio other." 

^ Very well, my dear," tries Booth) ^^yoa i4ia91 
have it your way; I must eohfess I never yet ttfawwKV 
k-eason to blanie your discernment; and peiliaps i 
have been in the wrong to give myself to mach 41^ 
eaMness on this aicooulit." 

** Uneasiness, diild f «feud Amelia eagerly. ^ <S}(>eil 
Heavensl hath this made yoit uneasy?" 

» t do 0W& It h8th>" answered Boolh, ^ wd^itbttdl 
been the only cause of breaking nmr rppome*,'* 

<< Why then I wish," cries Amdia^ *<aii ^the tJt&ig* 
had been at the devil^ belbre ever the childr^fki lilftil 
seen them; and whatever I may think myself, I ^fth^ 
raise you they shall ^never more accept tbe vtin^ df ^H 
farthing. — If, upon this occasion, I have been llMft 
cause of your uneasfn^, yott will dl> me Clie justice 
to believe that t was totally innocent.*' 

At these words Booth ^ught her in his 4nxi% tfnd 
with the tenderest embrace, emphaticaUy repeallilg 
t^'word innpc^nli^ Gried,'^«<,Hcayea fomd I AkCUM 

2b 3 "^ 
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think otherwise. O thou art the best of <:reatures 
that ever l^lessed a man !" 

<< Well but,'* said she, smiling, *^ do ccmfess, my 
dear, the truth ; I promise you^ I won't blame you 
nor disesteem yoo for it; but is not pride really at the 
bottom of this fear of an obligation?*' 

" Perhaps it may," answered he, " or, if you wfll> 
you may call it fear. I own I am afraid of obligations 
as the worst kind. of debts; for I have generally ob« 
served, those who confer them expect to be repaid 
ten thousand fold." 

Here ended all that is iqaterial of their discourse ; 
and a little time afterwards, they both fell fast asleep 
in one another's arms; froih miich time Booth had 
no more resUessness, nor any further perturbation in 
his dreams. 

Their repose, however, had been so much disturbed 
in the former part of the night, that as it was very 
late before they enjoyed that sweet sleep I have just 
mentioned, they lay a-bed the next- day till noon, 
when they bot». rose with the -utmcM^ cheerfulness; 
and while Amelia bestirred herself in the sifiairs of her 
&i]iily,. Booth went to^visiit the wounded colionel. 

He found that genUeman still proceeding very fast 
in bis recovery, with which be was more pleased than 
he had reason .to be with. his reception; for the Co^ 
}onel Ireoeived him. very coldly indeed, and when 
Booth told him . he had received perfect satisfaction 
from his brother, Bath erected his head, and an- 
gered with . a sneer, " Very well. Sir, if you think 
these nfiatters can be so made up, d — n me if it is 
any business of mine. My dignity hath not been in- 
juried." 

. " No one, I believe," cries Booth, " dare injure 
it." ' 

; "You believe so??' said the Colonel, «I think. Sir, 
y^ might be assured of it; but this, at least, you 
inay :be. assured of, that if. any man did, I woiidd 
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tumble him down the precipice of hell, d— o me, that 
you mJEiy be assured of." 

As Booth found the Colonel in this disposition^ lie 
had no great inclination to lengthen out his visit, nor 
did the Colonel himself seem to desire it; so he soon 
returned back to his Amelia, whom he found perform- 
ing the office of a cook, with as much pleasure as a 
fine lady generally enjoys in dressing herself out for a 
ball. 
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CHAPTER III. 
In 'vohich the History looks a little backwards* 

Before we proceed farther in our history, we shall 
recount a short scene to our reader which passed 
between Amelia and Mrs. Ellison whilst Bootn was 
on his visit to Colonel Bath. We have already ob- 
served that Amelia had conceived an extraordmary 
affection for Mrs. Bennet, which still increased every 
time she. saw her; she thought she discovered some- 
thing wonderfully good and gentle in her counter- 
nance and disposition, and was very desirous of know- 
ing, her whole history. 

.She had a veiy short interview with that lady this 
morning in Mrs. Ellison's apartment. As soon there- 
fore as Mrs. Bennet was gone, Amelia acquainteJI 
Mrs. Ellison with the good opinion she had conceived 
of her friend, and likewise with her curiosity to know 
her story : ** For there must be sometl^ing uncom- 
monly good,*' said she, '* in one who can so truly 
mourn for a husband above three years after his 
death." 

** P," cries Mrs. Ellison, " to be sure the world 
joamt allow her to have been one of the best of wives* 
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And indeed^ upon the whole, she is a good sort of 
woman ; and what I like her the best for, is a strong 
resembiaace l^at she bears to yourself in the form 
of her person, and still more in her yoioe. 3ut &r 
my own part, I know nothing remarkable ia tier ffr*' 
tune, unless what I have told youy-^that she ma A# 
daughter of a clergyman, had uttle or xm fortius^ 
and married a poor parson for love, who left ter ift 
the utmost distress. If you please, 1 will sho^ 7^^ 
letter which she wrote to me at that time, though I 
insist upon your promise never to mention it to lier; 
indeed, you will be the fitst person I ever showed it: 
to." She then opened her scrutoire, and taking out 
the letter delivered it to AmeHc^ saying, ^^'Diere, 
Madam, is, I believe, as fine a picture of distress'^as 
can well be drawn." "' ' 

<< Dear Madan^ 
'^ As I have no oUier friencl on earth )>ut youcseU^ 
t hope you will pardon my writing to you at £liii 
season; thougli t do not Iciiow that you can rebeve 
my distresses, oc, if you can, have t any mreteaca 19 
expect that you«hould. Mv poor dear* O fteaypwt 
— my-< — ^iies dead in tlhe h^use^ anil i^fber X hm 
procured sufficient to bury him, a set cnT rufiaas 
Iiave entered my house, <sei2ed all 1 liaveu hm 
seized his dear, de^ corpse, and threaten to aeay k 
burial. For Heaven's sake, send me, at least,, aofhe 
adyice ; little Tommy stands now by me crying fiw 
bread, which I liave not to give him.< — I can say no 
more than that I am, your most distressed huwAe 
servant, 

« M. fisawET?' 

Amelia read the letter over twice, and Aieki re- 
turning it, with tears in her eyes, asked how the poor 
creature could possibly get throngb sach disti^eaa 

** Yt»u may depend upon it, Madao^'' asdd Mck 
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EBisoni *' the moment I read this account I posted 
away immediately to the lady. As to the seizins the 
bodyi that I found was a mere bugbear ; but all the 
r^ was literally true. I sent immediately for the 
same gentleman that I recommended to Mr. Booth, 
left the care of burying the corpse to him, and brought 
my friend and her litde boy immediately away to my 
own house, where she remained some months in the' 
most miserable condition. I then prevailed with her 
to retire into the country, and procured her ^ lodging 
with a friend at St* Edmundsbury, the air aiid gaiety 
of which place by degrees recovered her ; and she 
returned in about a twelvemonth to town» as well,. I 
fliink, as she is at present." 

<< I am almost afraid to ask/' eries- Amelia; ^* and 
yet I long, methinks^.to knaw what is become of the 
poor little boy.'" 

'< He hath been dead/^ said Mrs. Ellison^ << a little 
more than half a year; and the mother lamented him 
at first almost as much as she did her husband ; but I 
ibund* it indeed rather an easier matter to comfort her^ 
Aough I sat up with her near a fortnight upon the 
latter occasion." 

« '^^ You are a good creature/' said Amelia, << and I 
love you dearly." 

< *\ Alas ! Madam," cries she, ** what could I have 
done} jf it had not been for the goodness of that best 
of men, my noble cousin ! His Lordship no soonec 
heard of the widow's distress from me, than he imme- 
di^ly settled one hundred and fifty pounds a-year 
lipon her during her life." 

i ^' Well, how noble, how generous was that !'* said 
Amelia. ^* I declare I begin to love your cousin, 
Mrs. Ellison." 

" And I declare if you do," answer:^d she, " there 
nno love lost, I verily believe ; if yon had heard what 
I heard him say yesterday behind your back " 
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« Why, what did he say, Mrs. ElliBon?'^ 
Amelia. 

*< He said,^' answered the other* << that fou weintfae 
finest woman his eyes ever beheld. Ah ! k is in' nun 
to wish, and yet I cannot help wishiog too. Gk, 
Mrs. Bdoth ! if you had been a smgle womai^ Oxmif 
believe I could have made you the hi^piest itt lie 
world. And I sincerely think, 1 never saw ^ waaim 
who deserved it more.** 

I am obliged to you, Madam," ciies Ametia, 

For yoKir good opinion ( but I really look xm xagmii 
dready as the happiest woman in the woilcL Our 
circumstances, it is true^ m^zht have b^en a little 
Inbrie fortunate ; but, O my dear Mrs. jE^lDsan^ ulat 
fortune can be put in the balance tritli suob aliueband 
ttt mine ?" 

'" I am a&aid, dear Madam,*^ answered Mm. £llU 
8on> *' you would not hold tlie scale faidjr* A acknow- 
ledge, indeed, Mr. Booth is a very prettjv gentlemaa; 
Heaven forbid I should endeavoul^ to lessen lim in 
your opinion; yet, if I was to be broiiglit to coaifee- 
ision, I could not help saying, I see wnere ^9 -siip^ 
riority lies, and that the men have taore xeasto te 
envy Mr. Booth, than the women have to ««vy Jus 
!ady.^ / 

I ^' Nay, I will not bear this,*' replied Awdia. ^ Vou 
will fonelt all my love, if you havo the least djwe* 
spectful opinion of my husband. ¥ou do not 3bw<nr 
him, Mrs. Ellison ; he is the best, fixe kindest, the 
worthiest of all his sex. I have obs^rve^ indoMli 
once or twice before, that you have taken some £a^ 
like to him ; I cannot conceive for what reasoQ. if 
he hath said or done any thing to. disoblige you, lam 
sure I can justly acquit him of design. - HisestreBM 
vivacity makes him sometimes a little too heedless ; 
but, I am convinced, a more innocent keor^ or onp 
more void of offence, was never iti a human ix)so«u^ 
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*^* N»y, if you grew serious," cries Mrs. Ellison, «'I 
|ii|ve done. How is it possible you should suspect I 
have taken any dislike to a man, to whom I have 
«twaya shown so perfect a regard ! but to say I think 
Uni» or aliaoit any other i»an in the world, worthy <)f 
yfnunelf^ Is not within my power with truth. And 
Wm yon force the Cimfessioa from me, I declare, I 
MvQk such beauty, 3uch sense, and sudi goodness 
Wlted, might aspire, without vanity, to the arms Qf 
any monarch in Europe.*' 

^< Alafti m^ dear Mrs. Ellison,'' answered Amelia^ 
^ io you thmk happiness and a crown so closely 
united ? how many miserable women have lain in th^ 
funna of kingd I indeed, Mrs. Ellison, if I had all the 
merit you compliment me with, I should think it all 
fidly rewarded with such a man as, I thank Heav^n^ 
lialh £iJlen to my lot ; nor would I, upon my soulj^ ex* 
change that lot with any queen in the universe.*^ 

** Well, there are enew of our sex,'* said Mrp, EUjf 
son, <' to keep you in countenance; but I slial! p^yer 
forgei th^ beginning of a song of Mr. Congrev^'?. 
that my husband was so fond of that he was alW^ys 
singing it: 

' liore's but a frattty of the miud, 
* When 'tis not with ambition join'd/ 

L«ove without interest makes but an unsainDury^dish^Ui 
my opinion." 

'< And pray how long haUi this been your opinion ?" 
said Amelia, smiling. 

** Ever since I was born," answered Mrs. Ellison,, 
'< at least, ever since I can remember." 

" Andhhave you never," said Amelia, " deviated 
from this g^erous way of thinking ?" 

" Never once," answered die other, " in the whole 
[course of my life." 

« Oh, Mrs. Ellison ! Mrs. Ellison !" cries Amelia, 
i¥hy do wo ever blame those who arc disingenuous in 
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confiessmg didr faults, when we are so often ashamed 
to own ouisdves in the right* Some women now, in 
my sitnationy would be angry that you had not made 
confidants of them; but I never desire to know. more 
of the secrets of others than they are pleased tp in- 
trust me wi^ You must belie?e, however, that J 
should not nave given you these hints of my knowbg 
all, if I had di^pproved of your choice. On the 
-contrary, I assure you, I highly approve it* The 
gendli^ he wants .it will be easily in your power to 
procure for him; and as for his good qualities, I will 
myself be bound for them ; and I make not the leajEit 
doubt, as you have owned to me yourself that you 
have placed your a£PecUons on him, you will be one 
of the happiest women in the world." 

^<Upon my honour,*' cries Mrs. Ellison, very 
gravely, ^< I do not understand one word of what you 



mean.' 



'< Upon my honour, you astonish me," said Amelia, 
**but I havedone." 

** Njeiy then," said the other, << I insist upon know* 
ing what you mean.** 

^* Why, what can I mean,** answered Amelia, "but 
your marriage with Serjeant Atkinson ?" 

'* With Serjeant Atkinson !" cries Mrs. . Ellison 
eagerly, ^< ray marriage with a seijeant !** 

*^<Well, with Mr. Atkinson then, Captain Atkinson, 
if you please ; for so I hope to see him." 

** And have you really no better opinion of me," 
said Mrs. Ellison, *' than to imagine me capable of 
such condescension? what have I done, dear Mrs. 
Booth, to deserve so low a place in your esteem } I 
find, indeed, as Solomon says, Women ought to 'match 
the door of their lips. — How little did I imagine that a 
little harmless freedom in discourse could persuade 
any one that I ^ould entertain a serious intention of 
disgracing my family ; for of a very good family am I 
come, I assure you, Madam, though I now let lodg- 
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ings. Few of my lodgers, I believe, ever came of a 
better." 

"If I have offended you. Madam," st^d Amelia, "I 
am very sorry, and ask your pardon; but besides 
what I heard from yourself, Mr. Booth told me.'* 

" Oh yes," answered Mrs. Ellison, "Mr. Booth, I 

^.knQ\i:, is a very good friend of mine. Indeed, I know 

you better than to think it could be your own suspi-. 

;. cion. I am very much obliged to Mr. Bo6tli, truly !" 

"Nay," cries Amelia, " the serjeant himself is in 
fault ; for Mr. Booth, I am positive, only repeated 
what he had from him.'* 

"Impudent coxcomb!" cries Mrs. Ellison. "I 
shall know how to keep such fellows at a proper dis- 
tance for the future: — I will tell you, dear Madam, all . 
that happened. When I rose in the morning, I found 
the fellpw waiting in the entry ; and as you had ex- 
pressed some regard for ]iim as your foster-brotlier, 
nay, he is a very genteel fellow, that I must own, I 
scolded my maid for not showing him into my little 
back-room ; and then I asked him to walk into the 
parlour. Could I have imagined he would have con- 
, . strued such little civility into an encouragement >" 

" Nay, I will have justice done to my poor brother 
too," said Amelia. " I myself have seen you give 
1 him much greater encouragement than that." 

" Well, perhaps I have," said Mrs. Ellison. " I 
have been always too unguarded in my speech, and 
. cannot answer for all I have said." She then began ■ 
; to change her note, and, with an affected laugh, 
turned all into ridicule ; and soon afterwards, the two 
ladies separated, both in apparent good-humour ; and 
Amelia went about those domestic offices, in which 
Mr. Booth found her engaged at the end of the pre- 
ceding chaptei'. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

■ 

Containing a very extraordinary inciderd* 

' In the afleraoon, Mr. Booths with Amelia and her 
children, went to refresh themselves in the Park. 
The conversation now turned on what passed in the 
morning with Mrs. Eliisoni the latter part of the dia- 
logue, I mean, recorded in the last chapter. Amelia 
told her husband, that Mrs. Ellison so strongly denied 
all intentions to marry the serjeanti Uiat she had con- 
vinced her the poor fellow was under an error, and 
had mistaken a little too much levity for serious en- 
couragement ; and concluded, by desiring Booth not 
to jest with her any more on that subject. 

Booth burst into, a laugh at what his wife said. 
<< My dear creature," said he, ^' how easy b thy ho- 
nesty and simplicity to be imposed on ! how little dost 
thou guess at the art and falsehood of women ! I knew 
a young lady, who, against her father's consent, was 
married to a brother officer of mine. And as I often 
used to walk with h^, (for I knew her father inti- 
mately well,) she would of her own accord take fre- 
quent occasions to ridicule and vilify her husband (for 
«0 h'e was at the time,) and expressed great wonder 
and indignation at the report which she allowed to 
prevail, that she should condescend ever to look at 
such a fellow with any other design than of laughing 
at and despising him* The marriage afterwards be- 

?ame publicly owned, and the lady was reputably 
rought to bed. Since which I have often seen her ; 
nor hath she ever appeared to be in the least ashamed 
of what she had formerly said, though, indeed, I be- 
lieve she hates m^ heartuy for having heard it.'' 
''But for what reason," cries Amelia^ ^^ should sh^ 
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deny a fact, when she must be so certain of omr dig- 
covering it, and that immediately ?" 

*^ I cannot answer what end she may propose," said 
Booth. *' Sometimes one would be almost persuaded 
that there was a pleasure in lying itself. But this I 
am certain, that I would believe the honest Serjeant 
on his bare word, sooner than I would fifty Mrs. Elli- 
sons on oath. I am convinced he would not have 
said what he did to me, without the strongest encou- 
ragement;* and, I think, after what we have been 
both witnesses to, it requires no great confidence in 
his veracity, to give him an unlimited credit with re- 
gard to the Lady's behaviour." 

To this Amelia made no reply ; and they discoursed 
of other matters during the remainder of a very plea- 
sant walk. 

When they returned home, Amelia was surprised 
to find an appearance of disorder in her apartment* 
Several of the trinkets, which his Lordship had given 
the children, lay about the room ; and a suit of her 
own clothes, which she had left in her drawers, vfp» 
DOW displayed upon the bed. 

She immediately summoned her little girl up stainl^ 
who, as she plainly perceived die moment she came- 
up with a candle, had half cried her eyes out ; tot 
though the girl had opened the door to them, as it 
was almost dark she had not t^en any notice of this 
phsenomenon in her countenance. 

The girl now fell down upon her knees, and cried» 
— ^* FoT Heaven's sake. Madam, do not be angry with 
me. Indeed, I was left; alone in the house ; and hear* . 
kig somebody knock at the door, I opened it, I am 
sure thinking no harm. I did not know but it migl^t ;; 
have been you, or my master, or Madam Ellison ; and 
immediately as I did, the rogue burst in and ran 
directly up stairs, iind what he hath robbed you of I 
cannot tell ; but I. am sure I could not help it ; for he 
was a great swinging man, with a pistol in each hand; 
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and, if I had dared to call out, to be sure hei would 
have killed me. I am sure I was never in such a fright 
in my born days, whereof I am hardly come to, o^sdf 
yet. I believe he is somewhere about the house yet ; 
for I never saw him go out." 

Amelia discovered some little alarm at this narra- 
tive, but much less than many other ladies would have 
shown : for a fright is, I believe, sometimes laid hold 
of as an opportunity of disclosing several charms pe-. 
culiar to that occasion ; and which^ as Mr^ Addiso^ 
says of certain virtues. 



— " shun the day, and lie concealed 

In the smooth seasons, and the calms of life. 



Booth having, opened the window, and st;im^pned 

in two chairmen to his assistance, proceeded to search 

the hQuse ; but all to no purpose ; the thief was flown, 

. though the poor girl, in her state of terror, had not 

seen hina escape. 

But now a circumstance appeared which greatly sur- 

. prised both Booth and Amelia; indeed, 1 believe it will, 

have the same effect on the reader ; and this was, ^t 

the thief jiad taken nothing with him. ' He had iddeed^ 

Vtunbled over all Booth's and Amelia's clothes, and 

the children's toys, but had left all behind him. 

i Amelia wa^ scarce more pleased than astonished at 

this discovery, and re-examined tlie girl, assuring her 

of an absolute pardon, if she confessed the truth, l;>ut 

. grievously threatening her if she Vas found guilty of 

the least falsehood. * " As for a thief, phild," says she, 

^* that is certainly not true ; 3rou have had somebody 

i with you, to whom-you have been showing the things ; 

,therefore tell me plainly who it was." 

The girl protested in the solemnest manner that she 
knew not the person ; but as to some circumstances, 
she began to vary a little from her* first account, par-, 
ticularly as to. the pistols; concerning which, being 
strictly examined by Booth, she at last criedy— <^ To 
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liejiure, Sir, he niiist hare had pistols about him. 
' idh jnstead of persisting in his having rushed in upon 
[^e^xuMf confessed^ that he had asked at the door 
it^ iQ^er and* mistress ; and that at hk desire 
V^^«|ij^d jshown him up stmrs, where he at first said he 
;*Si^4w stay till their return tome ; " but, indeed,** 
: ci^ed ihe, ^^ I thought no harm ; for he looked like a 
^ntleman-like sort of man. And, indeed, so 1 
Hbought he wa^ for a good while, whereof he sat down 
iUid behaved himself very civilly, till he saw some of 
master's ^d miss's things upon the chest of drawers ; 
wbfl^abfh^iCi^d,* Heyday! what's here?' and then he 
fell 4<9 tiu^biling about the things like miy mad* Then 
fthiiiks, ihinks^ I to myself, to be sure he is a high-* 
wa^an, trl\ereof I did not dare to speak to him ; for 
I knew Madam Ellison and her maid was gone out, 
and what could such a poor girl as I do against ^ great 
BtTG^ man ? and besides, thinks I, to be sure he hath 
got pistols about him, though I cannot indeed (that I 
will not do for the world) take my bible-oath that I 
•aw an/; yet to be sure he would have soon pulled 
them out, and shot me dead, if I had ventured to have 
said any thing to offend him." 

** I know not what to make of this,"^ cries Booth* 
^ The poor girl, I verily believe, speaks to the best of her 
knowledge. A thief it could not be ; for he hath not 
taken the least thing ; and it is plain he had the girls 
watch in hi» hand. — If it had 'been a bailiff, surely ha 
would have staid till our return. I can conceive no 
other from the girl's account, than that it must have 
been some madmas. — " 

" O, good Sir,'* said the girl, " how you mentioa 
it, if he was not a thief, to be sure he must have 6^en 
a madman ; for indeed he looked, and behaved himself 
too, very much like a madman : for now I remember it, 
he talked to.hijnself, and said many strange kind of 
words, that* I did not understand. Indeed, he looked 
altogether as I have seen people in Bedlam ; besides^ 
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if he was not a madman, what good could it do hiip to 
throw the things all about the room, in such a mAi^ 
ner ? and he said something too about my master, just 
before he went down stairs : I was in such a frighi;#<|' ) 
cannot remember particularly ; but I am sure *i(^ 
were verv ill^words ; he said he would * do for hibl^ . 
am sure he said that, and other wicked bad words too> 
'if I could but think of them." 

" Upon my word,*' said Booth, ** this is the mosS 
probable conjecture ; but still I am puzzled to con- 
ceive who it should be ; for I have no madman, to my 
knowledge, of my acquaintance ; and, it seems, as the 
girl says, he asked for me." He then turned to the 
child, and asked her if she was certain of that circum- 
stance. 

The poor maid, after a little hesitation, answered, . 
*< Indeed, Sir, I cannot be very positive ; for the fright 
he threw me into afterwards, drove every thing almost 
out of my mind." 

** Well, whatever he was,** cries Amelia, " I am glad. , 
the consequence is no worse ; but let this be a warning; 
to you, little Bet^, and teach you to take more care 
for the futures. It ever you should be left aldne in l^ 
house agam, be sure to let no persons in, withoul first 
looking but at the window, and seeing who they areC 
I promised not to chide you any more on this occa* 
sion, and I will keep my word ; but it is very plain you 
4esired this person to walk up into our apartrntol, 
which was very wrong in our absence.'' 

Betty was going to answer — but Amelia would -not 
let her, saying, ** Don't attempt to excuse yourself*; 
lor I mortally hate a Har, and can forgive any fdult : 
sooner than ralsehood." '-^ 

I ^ The poor girl then submitted ; and now Amelia,. . 
vith her assistance, began to replace all things in theur 
rder ; and little Emily, hugging her watch with great * 
>ndnes8, declared slie would never part with it any ' 
* lore. 
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Thus ended this odd adventure, not entirely to thfe 
satisfaction of Booth : for, besides his curiosity, whicb, 
when thoroughly roused, is a very troiiblesoine passion^ 
lie had, as is, I believe, usual >vitli all persons in his 
circumstances, several doubts and -apprehensions of he 
knew not what. Indeed, fear is never more unea^, 
than when it doth not certainly know its object : for 
on such occasions the mind is ever employed in raising 
a thousand bugbears and phantoms, much more dread- 
ful than any realities, and, like dhildrien,. when they 
tell tales of hobgoblins, seems industrious in terrifying 
itself. 



^CHAPTER V. 

Containing some matters not very unnatural, . . 

Mat'Ters were scarce sooner reduced . into order 
and decency, than a violent knocking was heard at the 
door, such indeed as woiild have persuaded any one 
not accustomed to the sound, that the madman wdB 
returned in the bigheist spring-tide of his fury, < 

Instead, however, of so disagreeable an dppearance, 
a very fine lady presently came into the room, ho 
other indeed than Mrs.' James herself ; for she w^ 
•resolved to show Amelia, by the speedy return of her 
visit, how.janjust all her accusations had been of any 
failure in the duties of friendship ; she had moreover 
another reason to accelerate this visit, and that was, to 
congratulate her friend on the event of the duel be* 
tween Colonel Bath and Mr. Booth. . . 

The lady had so well profited by Mrs. Booth's re- 
monstrance, that she had now no more of that stiffness 
and formality which she had worn on a former occa- 
sion. On the contrary, she now behaved with the ut« 
most freedom and good-humour, and made herself so 
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verj agreeable, that Amelia was highly (deasedf tod 
dehgfated with her compaDv. 

An incident happened during this visit, that may 
appear to smne^ too inconsiderable in itself to be re-» 
corded; and yet, as it certainly produced^ a very 
strong consequence in the mind of Mr. Booth, we can- 
not prevail on ourselves to pass it b^. 

Little Emily, who was present m the room while 
Mrs. James was there, as khe stood near that lady, 
happened to be playing with her watdi,' which she 
was so greatly overjoyed had escaped safe from the 
madman. Mrs. James, who expressed grent fondness 
for the child, desired to see the watch, which she 
commended as the prettiest of the kind she had ever 
seen. 

Amelia caught e^er hold of this opportunity to 
spread the prajsea oi her benefactor. She presently 
acquainted Mrs. James with the donor's name, and 
ran on with great encomiums on his Lordship*iB good- 
ness, and particularly on his generosity. To which 
Mrs. James answered, ** O certainly, Madaiq, his 
Lordship hath universally the character of foeiit^ ea()^ 
tremely generous — ^where he likes." 

In utteriikg these words, she laid a very strong ei^- 
phasis on the three last monos3dlables, a^coippanying 
them > at the same time with a v^ sagacious look, 
and a great flirt with her fan. 

The greatest genius the world hath ever produced 
observes, in one of his mo^t excellent plays, tliat 

-— ** Trifles light as air 

Are to the jealous conflniations strong 

As proofs of holy writ.** • 

That Mr. Booth began to be possessed by this worst 
of fiends admits, I think, no longer doubt ; for at this 
speech of Mrs. James he immediately turned pale, 
and from a high degree of cheerfulness, was all on a 
sudden struck dumb, so that he spoke not another 
word till Mrs. James left the room. 
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The moment that lady drove from the door, Mrs. 
Ellison came up stairs. She entered the room with a 
laugh, and very plentifully rallied both Booth and 
Amelia concerning the madman, of Which she had re- 
ceived a full account below stairs ; and at hist asked 
Amelia, if she could not guess who it was; but, with- 
out receiving an answer, went on, saying, " For my 
own part, I fancy it must be some Ibver of yours ; 
some person t|iat hath seen you, and ' so is run mad ' 
with love. Indeed, I should not wonder if all man- 
kind were to do the same. La ! Mr. Booth, what * 
makes you grave ? why you are as melancholy as if 
you had been robbed in earnest. Upon my word, 
though, to be seripus, it is a strange story ; an^l as the 
eirl tells it, I know not what to make of it. Perhaps 
It might be some rogue that intended to rob the house, 
and hi^ heart failed him ; yet, even that would be very 
extraordinary^ What, did you lose nothing, Madanii ? 

" Nothing at all," answered Amelia. " He did not 
even take the child's watch." » 

" Well, Captain," cries Mrs. Ellison, " I hope you 
'will take more care of the house to-morrow ; for your 
lady and I shall leave you alone to the care of it. 
Here, Madam,*' said she, " here is .a present from my 
Lord to us : here are two tickets for the masquerade 
at Ranelagh. You will be so charmed with it. It is 
the sweetest of all diversions." 

" May I be damned, Madam,'* cries Booth, *^ if my 
wife shall go thither." 

Mrs. Ellison stared at these words^ and, indeed, so 
did Amelia : for they were spoken with great vehe- 
mence. At length the former cried out with an air of 
astonishment, '^ Not let your lady go to Ranelagh, 
Sir!*' 

«« No, Madam," cries Booth,** " I will not let my 
wife go to Ranelagh.** 

** You surprise me," criejS MrS. Ellison. ** Sure yoy 
are not in earnest ?** 
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** Indeed, Madam/' returned he, '< I am seriously 
In earnest. And what is more, I am convinced she 
would of her own accord refuse to go." 

** Now, Madam," said Mrs. Ellison, " you are to 
answer for yourself; and I will for your husband, thaf| 
if you have a desire to go, he will not refuse you."^ 

*' I hope, Madam,'' answered Amelia, with great 
gravity, *' I shall never desire to go to any place con- 
trary to Mr. Booth's inclinations.'* 

** Did ever mortal hear the like ?'* said Mrs. Ellison : 
^^ you are enough to spoil the best husband in the 
universe. Inclinations ! what, is a woman to be go- 
verned then by her husband's inclinations, though they 
are never so unreasonable V 

^* Pardon me, Madam,*' said Amelia, '^ I will not 
suppose Mr. Booth's inclinations ever can be unrea- 
sonable. I am very much obliged to you for the offer 
you have made me ; but I beg you will not mention it 
^ more : for, after what Mr. Booth hath declared, if 
Ranelagh was a Heaven upon earth, I would refuse to 
go to it." 

'' I thank you, my dear," cries Booth, ^< I do assure 
you, you oblige me beyond my power of expression by 
what you say ; but I will endeavour to show you bota 
.my sensibility of such goodness, and my lasting grati- 
tude to it." 

** And pray, Sir," cries Mrs. Ellison, '^ what can be 
your objection to your lady's going to a place, which 
1 will venture to say is as reputable as any about 
town, and which is freouented by the best company?^ 

'' Pardon me, good Mrs. Ellison," said Booth. 
^' As my wife is so good to acquiesce without knowing 
my reasons, I am not, I think, obliged to assign them 
to any other person." 

" Well," cries Mrs. Ellison, " if I had been told this, 
I would not have believed it. What, refuse your lady 
an innocent diversion^ and that ioo when you have not 
the pretence to say it would cost you a fartbing ?" 



** "Why will you say any more on this subject, dear 
Madam ?" cries Amelia. '' All diversions are to me 
matters of such indifference, that the bare inclinations 
of any one for whom I have the least value would at 
all times turn the balance of mine. I am sure then^ 
after what Mr. Booth hath said'* 

*^ My dear," cried he, taking her up hastily, <* I sin- 
cerely ask ^our pardon, I spoke inadvertently, and in 
a passion— ^I never once thought of controlling you, 
nor ever would. Nay, I said in the same breath you 
would not go ; and upon my honour I meant nothing 
more." 

'* My dear," said she, " you have no need of mak- 
ing any apology. I am not in the least offended, and 
am cohvmced you will never deny me what I shall 
desire." 

" Try him, try him. Madam," cries Mrs. Ellison ; 
'^ I will be judged by all the women in town, if it is 
possible for a wife to ask her husband any thing more 
reasonable. You cannot conceive what a sweet, 
charming, elegant, delicious place it is ! Paradise it- 
self can hardly be^ual to it. ' 

** I beg you will excuse me. Madam,'* said Amelia, 
'^ nay, I entreat you will ask me no more ; for be as- 
sured, I must and will refuse. Do let me desire you 
to give the ticket to poor Mrs. Bennet* I believe it 
would greatly oblige her." 

" Pardon me, Madam," said Mrs. Ellison. « If you 
will not accept of it, I am not so distressed for want of 
company as to go to sui^ a public place with all sorts 
of people neither; '^ I am alwaiys very glad to see Mrs. 
Bennet at my ovm house, -b^use I look uponiier as 
a very good sort of woman ; but I don't choose to be 
seen with such people in public places." 

Amelia exprelssfed some little indignation at this last 
speech, which she^deelared to be entirely beypnd her 
comprehension ; and soon after Mrs. Ellison, finding 
all her efforts to prevail on Amelia wer6 ineffectual^ 
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took her leave, giving Mr. Booth two or three sarcas- 
tical words, and a modi more sarcastical look, at her 
departure. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A Scene^ ■ in ivhich some Ladies "will possibly think ■ 
Amelia'^ conduct exceptionable, 

* 

Booth and his wife being left alone, a solemn silence, 
prevailed during a few minutes..- At last Amelia, who^ 
though a good, was yet a human creature, said to her 
husband, ^' Pray, my dear, do inform me what could 
put you into so great a passion when Mrs. Ellison first- 
offered me the tickets for this masquerade ?** 

** Lhad rather you would not ask me," said £ooth.- 
*^ You have obliged me greatly in your ready acqui-- 
escence with my desire, and you will add greatly to 
the obligation by not inquiring the reason of it. This 
you may depend upon, Amelia, that your good and - 
jiappiness are the great objects of all my wishes, .and 
the end I propose in all my actions. This view alone 
could tempt me to refuse you any thing, or to concesd 
any thing from you." 

" I will appeal to yourself,'* answeredshe, <^ whether ; 
this be npt using me too much like a child, and whether 
' I can possibly help being a little offended at it." 

" Not in the least," replied he ; "I use you only 
> with the tenderness of a friend. I )yould pnly en- 
deavour to conceal that from you, which I think 
would give you uneasiness if you knew. These are 
called the pious frauds of friendship." 

** I detest all frauds," says she; "and pious is too 
good an epitl)et to be joined to so odious a word; 
You have often, you know, tried these fcauds with no 
better effect than to tease and torment me. You 
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cannot imagine, my dear, but that I must have a 
violent desife'to know the reason of words,. which, I 
own, I never expiected to have heard. And the more 

.you have shown a reluctance to tell me, the more 
eagerly I have ,Ioneed to know. Nor can this be 
called a vain curiosity, since I seem so much inte- 
rested, in this affair. If, •after all this, you still insist 

. on keeping thp secret, I, will convince you I am not 

. Jgnoriint OT the 4uty of a wife, by my obedience ; but, 

^ cai^Qot help^ telling you, at the same time, you will 

. m^^j0i^,one; of the most miserable of women." 




.l^uf; I iggai resolved to know it nevertheless.* " 
,, ". Nay^ if you say so," cries she, " I am convinced. 
^, ypu will; tell me ; — positively, dear Billyj I must and. 
., wi\l knpwl" 

,<*\\^y then, positively," says Booth, "I will tell. 
J .]^ou; and I think I shall then show you, that, how-i 
,,.ever wplJ you may know the duty of a wife, I am not 
J ^Iways able tq behave like a husband. In a word, 
tlien^ my dear, the secret is no more than this, — I am. 
.unwilling ybi; should receive any more presents from 
, my Lord." 

. *f Mercy uppn me !" cries she, with all, the marks of 
astonishment^, ^^ what, a masquerade-ticket !" 
. . ** Yes,, my dear," cries he, " that is, perhaps, the. 
very worst and most dangerous of all. Few men 
make presents of those tickets to ladies, without in- 
jt^nding to meet them at the place. And what do. 
. we know of your companion? To be sincere with 
^ you, I have not liked her behaviour for some time.^ 
^ What mighty be the consequence of going with such 
^ j^ woman to sucli, a.place, to meet such a person, I 
, Iremble tO| think. And now, my dear, I have told 
yx^u my reason of refusing her oiTer with some little 
vehemence ; and I think I nee^ explain — i*-«' -^V ^'^ 
iarther." . 
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** You need not indeed, Sir," answered she. " Good 
Heavens! did I ever expect to hear this! 'I can ap- 
peal to Heaven, nay, I will appeal to yourself, Mn 
Booth, if I have ever done any thing to deserve such 
a suspicion. If ever any action of mine, nav, if 
ever any thought had stained the innocence of my 
soul, I could be contented." 

** How cruelly do you mistake me !" said Booth : 
<< what suspicion have I ever shown ?" 

*^ Can you ask it," answered she, ^^ after wh^ you 
have just now declared ?" ^^ 

*' If I have declared any suspicion of you,'* replied 
he, '^ or if I ever entertained a thought leading that 
way, may the worst of evils that ever afflicted human 
nature attend me! I know the pure innocence of 
that tender bosom ; I do know it, my lovely angel, 
and adore it. The snares which might be laid for 
that innocence were alone the cause of my appre- 
hension: I feared what a wicked and voluptuous 
man, resolved to sacrifice every thing to the gratifi- 
cation of a sensual appetite with the most delicious 
repast, mi^ht attempt. If ever I injured the un- 
spotted whiteness of thy virtue in my imagination, 
may hell " 

^< Do not terrify me," cries she, interrupting him, 
*< with such imprecations. Oh, Mr. Booth, Mr. Booth, 
you must well know that a woman's virtue is always 
her sufficient guard. No husband, without suspecting 
that, can suspect any danger from those snares you 
mention. And why, if you are liable to take such 
things into your head, may not your suspicions fall 
on me, as well as on any other ? for sure nothing was 
ever more unjust, I will not say ungrateful, than the 
suspicions which you have bestowed on his Lordship* 
I do solemnly declare, in all the times I have seen the 
poor man, he hath never once offered the least 
forwardness. His behaviour hath been polite, indeed, 
but rather remarkably distant than otherwise, parti- 
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cutarly when we played at cards together, I don't 
remember he spoke ten words to me all the evening ; 
and when I wa^ at hisiliQuse, though he showed the 
greatest fondness unaginlble to the children, he took 
so little notice of me, that a vain woman would have 
been very little pleaded with him. And if he g^ve 
them many presents, he never offered me one. The 
first, indeed, which he ever offered me, was that which 
you in that kind manner forced me to refuse." 

" All this may be only the effect of art," said 
Booth. " I am convinced he doth, nay I am con- 
vinced he must, like you : and my good triend James, 
who perfectly well knows the world, told me, that hi» 
Lordship's cnaracter was that of the most profuse in 
his pleasures with women ; nay, what said- Mrs. 
James this very evening? ^His Lordship is extremely 
generous — where he likes!' — I shall never forget tke 
sneer with which she spoke those last words." 

'< I am convinced they injure him," cries Amelia* 
^^As for Mrs. James, she was always given to bie 
censorious; I remarked it in her long ago as her 
greatest fault. And for the Colonel, I believe he 
may find faults enough €£ this kind in his own bosom, 
without searching after them among his neighbours. 
I am sure he hatn the most impudent look of all the 
ipen I know ; and I solemnly declare, the very last 
time he was here he put me out of countenance 
more than once." 

'' Colonel James " answered Booth, " may have 
his faults very probably. I do not look upon him as 
a saint, nor do I believe he desires I should; but 
what interest could he have in abusing this Lord*» 
character to me ? or why should 1 question his truth, 
when he assured me tlij|t my Lord had never done 
an act of beneficence in his life, but for the sake of 
some woman whom he lusted after ?" 

" Then I myself can confute him," replied Amelia : 
^*for, besides his services to you, which, for the 
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future, I shall wish to forget, and his kindness to* my 
little babes, how inconsistent is the character which 
James gives of him with hik Lbrdship^s behaviour to 
his own nephew and .niece, whose 'ex:tf(^nie' fondn. 
of their uncle su£Bciently proclaims his goodness 
them ? — I need not mention all that 1 iisfve he: ' 
from Mrs. Ellison, every word .of which I belies 
,for I have great reason to think, : no twithstand- 
8ome little levity, which, 'to- 'give her her due, ' 
sees and condemns in herself, ishe is H vefty gc 
.sort of woman." . 

" Well, my dear/^ cries Booth, " I may have been 
deceived, and I heartily hope I am so*; but iti ^a^es 
of this nature it is always good tb be on the-sure&t 
side : for, ^. Congreve says^ » 
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The wise too jealous are : Fools tiod seciireu' " 



Here AiheHa ' burst into tears, upon which Booth 
immediately caught her in his arms, and endeavoured 
to comfort her. Paission, however, for awhile ob- 
structed her i^eech, and at last she cried, *< Oh, Mr. 
•Booth, can I bear to hear the word je^ousy from 
your mouth ?** ' 

"Why, my love/* said Booth, ^'wiit ydu so 'fatally 
misunderstand my meaning? how ofleh dhall I pr<>- 
test that it is not of you, but of him, th^t I was 
jealous ? If you could look into my breast, and thei*ei- 
read all the most secret thoughts of my heart, you - 
would not see one faint idea to your dishonour." 

"I don't misunderstand you, my dear," said she, * 
"so much as I am afraid you misunderstand younetf. 
Whatsis it you fear?— -you mention not force," but 
snares. Is not this to copfess, at least, ^ that you 
have some doubt of my understanding ? do you then 
really imagine me so weak as to be cheated of ray 
virtue } am I to be deceived into an afiection for a 
wan, before I perceive the least inward hint of my 
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danger ? — no, Mr. Booth, believe me, a woman must 
be a fool indeed, who can have in earnest such an 
excuse for her actions. I have not, I think, anv 
very high opinion of my judgment ; but so far I shall 
rely upon it, that no man breathing could .have any 
such designs as you have apprehended, without my 
immediately seemg them; and how I should then 
act, I hope my whole conduct to you hath sufficiently 
declared." 

** Well, my dear," cries Booth, " I beg you will 
mention it no more, — ^if possible, forget it. I hope, 
nay, I believe, I have been in the wrong; — pray 
forgive me.'* 

** I will, I do forgive yoii, my dear," said she, " if , 
forgiveness be a proper word for one whom you 
have rather made miserable than angry ; but let me 
entreat you to banish for ever all such suspicions 
from your mind. I hope . Mrs. Ellison hath not dis- 
covered the real cause of your passion; but, poor 
woman ! if she had, I am convinced it would go no 
further. Oh, Heavens ! I would not; for the world it 
should reach his Lordship's ears. You would lose^ 
the best friend that ever man had. Nay, I would not 
for his own sake, poor man ! for I really believe it 
Ti^ould affect him greatly ; and I must, I cannot help 
having an esteem for so much goodness, — an esteem 
which, by this dear hand," said due, taking Booth's 
hand and kissing it, " no man alive shall ever obtain 
by making love to me." 

Booth caught her in his arms, and tenderly em- 
braced her. After which the reconciliation soon be** 
came complete ; and Booth in the contemplation of 
his happiness entirely buried all his jealous thoughts. 
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CHAPTER VIL . 
A Chapter in tvhich there is much Learning, - 

The next morning, whilst Booth was gone to tak^ 
liis morning wjllk, Amelia went down into. Mrs. Ellr- . 
son's apartment, where, thoiigli she was. received 
with great civility, yet she found that lady was not at 
all pleased with Mr. Booth ; and, by some hints 
which dropped from her in conversation, Amelia . 
very greatly apprehended that Mrs. Ellison had tob 
much suspicion of her husband*s real uneasiness. For . 
that lady declared very openly, she could not help , 
perceiving what sort of man Mr. Booth was ; " and 
though 1 have the greatest regard for you, Madam, 
in the world," said she, ** y^t J tliink myself in ho- 
nour obliged not to impose on his Lordship, who, I 
know very well, hath conceived his greatest liking to 
the Ci^ptaih on my telling him that he was the best 
husbatid in the world.'** . 

Amelia's fearis gave her' much disturbaiiee ^ and, 
when her husband returned, she acquainted" hinj wilii 
them; upon whicb occasion, as it wis mttttrii^jsfe 
resumed a little the t6pic of their former discOm^S; 
nor could she help casting; though in very gentb 
terms,' some slight blatne on Booth, for having entcf- 
tained a suspicion, which, she said, might in its con- . 
sequence very possibly prove their rain, and occasion 
the loss of his Lordship's friendship. 
' Booth became highly affected with what bis wife 
said, and the more as he liad just received a pate fruni 
Colonel James, informing him, that the Colonel had . 
heard of a vacant company in tiie regiment winch 
Booth had mentioned to him, and that he had btn u 
with his Lordship about it, who had pronn5>ed to use 
his utmost intercut to obtain jiim the comuiuud. 
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The poor man now expressed the utmost concern 
for his yesterday's behaviour, said he believed the 
devil had taken possession of him, and concluded 
with crying out, " Sure I was born, my dearest crea- 
ture, to be your torment." 

Ameha no sooner saw her husband*s distress, than 
she instantly forbore whatever might seem Hkely to 
aggravate it, and applied herself with all her power 
to comfort him. " If you will give me leave to offer 
ray advice, my dearest soul," said she, "I think dll 
might yet be remedied. I think you know me too 
well to suspect that the desire of diversion should 
induce m^rto mention what I am now going to pro- 
pose; and in that confidence, I will ask you to let me 
accept my Lord's and Mrs. Ellison's offer, and go to 
the masquerade. No matter how little while I st?ly 
there: if you desire it, I will not be an hour from 
you.^ I can make a hundred excuses to come home, 
or tell a real truth, and say I am tired with the place. 
. The bare going will cure 6very thing." 

Amelia had no sooner done speaking, than Booth 
immediately approved her advice, and readily gate 
his consent. He could not, however, help saying, 
that the shorter her stay was there the more agree- 
able it would be to him ; ** for you know, my dear^" 
said he, " I would never willingly be a moment oat 
of your sight." 

'In the afternoon Amelia sent to invito Mrs. Ellison 
to a dish of tea; and Booth undertook to laiT^h off 
all that had passed yesterday, in which atr('ajj)f, iijo 
abundant good-humour of that lady gavd liim great 
hopes of success. ^-.^ 

Mrs. Bennet came that aficrnoon to rr^Vr* n v^j*, 
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however, he changed his opinion, and likod her 
almost as much ^ as his wife had done. Shb did, in- 
deed, behave at this time with more than ordinary 
gaiety ; and good-humour gave a glow to her coun- 
tenance that set off her features, which were very 
pretty, to the best advantage, and lessened the dead- 
ness that had usually appeared in her complexion. 

But if Booth was now pleased with Mrs. Bennet, 
Amelia was still more pleased with her than ever: 
for when their dbcourse turned on love, Amelia 
discovered that her new friend had all the same 
sentiments on that subject with herself. . In the course 
of their conversation. Booth gave Mrs. Bennet a hint 
of wishing her a good husband, upon which both the 
ladies declaimed against second marriages with equal 
yehemence. 

Upon this occasion. Booth and his wife discovered 
, a talent in their visitant to which they had been before 
entirely strangers, and for which they both greatiy 
admired her ; and this was, that the lady was a good 
scholar ; in which, indeed, she had the advantage of 
poor Amelia, whose reading was confined to English 
plays and poetry ; besides which, I think, she Jiad 
conversed only with the divinity of the great and 
learned Dr. Barrow, and with the histories of the 
excellent Bishop Burnet. 

Amelia delivered herself on the subject of second 
marriages with much eloquence and great good sense ; 
but when Mrs. Bennet came to give her opinion, she 
spoke^in the following manner: — << I shall not enter 
into the question concerning the legality of bigamy : 
our laws certainly allow it, and so, I think, doth our 
religion. We are now debating only on the decency 
of It ; and, in this li^ht, I own m3r8elf as strenuous 
an advocate against it, as any Roman matron would 
have been in those ages of the commonwealth when 
it was held to be infamous. For my own part, how 
great a paradox soever my opinion may seem, I 
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. solemnly declare, I see but little difference between 
having two husbands at one time and at several times; 
and of this I am very confident, that the same degree 
of love for a first husband which preserves a woman in 
the one cas^ will preserve her in the other. There is 
one argument, which I scarce know how to deliver 
before you. Sir; but — if a woman hath lived with 
her first husband without having children, I think it 
unpardonable in her to carry barrenness into a second 
. family. On the contrary, if she hath children by her 
• ^^'A'R&t^^ftisband, to give them a second father is still 
more unpardonable." 

" But suppose, MadUm," cries Booth, interrupting 
h^r, with a smile, <* she should have had children by 
her first husband, and have lost them." 
' ** That is a case,'* answered she, with a sigh, 
'< which I did not desire to think of, and I must own 
it the most favourable light in which a second mar- 
riage can be seen. But the Scriptures, as Petrarch 
observes, rather suffer them than commend them; 
and St. Jerome speaks against them with the utmost 
bitterness." '' I remember," cries Booth, who was 
willing either to show his learning (nt to draw out the 
lady's, " a very wise law of Charondas, the famous 
lawgiver of Thurium, by which men who married a 
second time were removed from all public councils : 
for it was scarce reasonable to suppose, that he who 
was so great a fool in his own family should be wise 
in public affairs. And though second marriages were 
pet mitted among the Romans, yet they were at the 
same time discouraged; and those Roman widows 
who refused them were held in high esteem, and 
honoured with what Valerius Maximus calls the 
Corona Pudicitise. In the noble family of Camilli 
there was not, in many ages, a single instance of this» 
which Martial calls adultery : 



Quae toties nubit, non nubit ; adultera lege C8t. 
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«< True, Sir/' says Mrs. Bennet, f* and Virgil calb 
tills a violation of chastity, and makes Dido speak of 
it with the utmost detestation : 

* Sf d mihi vcl tellua optem prius ima defaiscat ; 
\^cl Fater oinuipotens adigat me fulmine &d umbras, 
Pallcntes umbras Erebi, noctemque, profuudam. 
Ante, pudor, quam te violo, aut tua jura resolvo. 
Illc meds, primum qui me sibi juuxit, amores, 
Ille habeat semper secum, servetque sepulchre/ " 

She repeated these lines with so strong an emphasis, 
that she almost frightened Amelia out of her wits, 
and not a little staggered Booth, who was himself no 
contemptible scholar. He expressed great admira- 
tion of the lady's learning ; upon which she said, it 
was all the fortune given her by her father, and all 
the dower left her by her husband ; " and sometimes," 
said she, '* I am inclined to think I enjoy more plea- 
sure from it, than if they had bestowed on me what 
the world would in general call more valuable.^ She 
then took occasion, from the surprise whidi Booth 
had affected to conceive at her repeating Latin with 
so good a grace, to comment on that great absurdity 
(for so she termed it) of excluding women fh)in 
learning ; for which they, were equally aualified with 
the men, and in which so many had maae so notable 
a proficiency ; for a proof of which, she mentioned 
Madam Dacier and many otliers. 

Though both Booth and Amelia outwardly con- 
curred with her sentiments, it may be a question whe- 
ther they did not assent rather out of complaisance^ 
than from their real judgment. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



Containing some unaccountable Behaviour in 

Mrs. EUison. 

Mrs. ELLisoiir made her entrance at the end of 
the preceding discourse. At her first appearance 
she put on an unusual degree of formality and reserve^ 
but when Amelia had acquainted her that she de- 
signed to accept the favour intended her, she sopa 
began to alter the gravity of her muscles, and pre- 
sently fell in with that ridicule which Booth thought 
proper to throw on his yesterday's behaviour. 

The conversation now became very lively and plea^ 
sant ; in which Booth having mentioned the discourse 
that passed in the last chapter, and having greatly 
complimented Mrs. Bonnet's speech on that occasion, 
Mrs. Ellison, who was as strenuous an advocate oii 
the other side, began to rally that lady extremely, de- 
claring it was a certain sign she intended to marry 
again soon. << Married ladies," cries she, '^ I believe, 
sometimes think themselves in earnest in such de- 
clarations, though they are oftener, perhaps, meant as 
compliments to their husbands; but when widows 
exclaim loudly against second marriages^ I would 
always lay a wager that the man, if not the wedding- 
day, is absolutely fixed on." 

Mrs. Bennet made very little answer to this sarcasm. 
Indeed she had scarce opened her lips from the time 
of Mrs. Ellison's coming mto the room, and had grown 
particularly grave at the mention of the masquerade. 
Amelia imputed this to her being left ou^f ^ba 
party, a matter which is oden no smi^noitufeitfiMr 
to human pride, and, in a whisper, ssfced Mrs. Ellison 
if she could not procure a third ticket ; to which she 
received an absolute neptitive. 
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During the whole time of Mrs. Bonnet's stay, wliich 
was above an hour, afterwards, she remained perfectly 
silent, and looked eictremely tnclancholy. This made 
Amelia \eyj un(?asy,^as she concluded she had guessed 
the cause of her vexation. In which opinion she was 
the more confirmed from certain looks of no very 
pleasant kind, which Mrs. Bennet now and then cast 
on Mrs. Ellison, and the more than ordinary concern 
that appeared in the former lady's countenance, when- 
ever the masquerade was mentioned, and which un- 
fortunately was the principal topic of their discourse; 
for Mrs. Ellison gave a very elaborate description of 
the extreme beauty of the place, and elegance of the 
diversion. 

When Mrs. Bennet was departed^ Amelia could not 
help again soliciting Mrs. Ellison for another ticket, 
declaring, she was certain Mrs. Bennet had a great 
inclination to go with them ; but Mrs. Ellisoa again 
excused herself from asking it of his Lordship; " Be- 
sides, Madam," says she, " if I would go thither with 
Mrs. Bennet, which, I own to you, 1 don't choose, as 
fthe is a person whom 7iohody knotos^ I very much 
doubt whether she herself would like it; for she is a 
woman of a very unaccountable turn. All her delight 
lies in books; and, as for public diversions, I have 
heard her often declare her abhorrence of them." 

" What then," said Aihelia, " could occasion all 
that gravity from the moment the masquerade was 
mentioned?" 

** As to that," answered the other, " there is no 
guessing. You have, seen her altogether as grave 
before now. She hath had these fits of gravity at 
times ever since the death of her husband." 

"Poor creature!*' cries Amelia, "I heartily pity 
her: for she must certainly suffer a great deal on 
these occasions. I declare I have taken^a strange 
fancy to her." 

" Perhaps you would not like her so well, if you 
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knew her thoroughly," answered Mrs^ JElIison. " She 
is, upon the whole, but of a whimsical temper ; anidi. 
if you will take my opinion, you should not cultivate 
too much intimacy with her. I know you will never 
mention what I say: but she is like some picture%. 
which please best at a distance." 
. Amelia did not seem to agree with these sentiments, 
and «he greatly importaned Mrs. Ellison to be more 
explicit, but to no purpose; she continued to give 
only dark hints to Mrs. Bennetts disadvantage; and^ 
if ever she let drop something a little too harsh, she 
failed not immediately to contradict herself, by throw- 
ing some gentle commendations into the other scale; 
so that her conduct appeared utterly unaccountable to 
Amelia, and, upon the whole, she knew not whether 
to conclude Mrs. Ellison to be a friend or enemy to 
Mrs. Bennet. , 

During this latter conversation, Booth was not in 
the room ; for he had been summoned down stairs by 
the Serjeant, who came to him with news from Mur- 
pliy, whom he had met that evening, and who assured 
the Serjeant, that if he was desirous of recovering the 
debt which he had before pretended to have on 
Booth, he might shortly have an opportunity: for that 
there was to be a very strong petition to the Board 
the next time they sat. Murphy said further, that he 
need not fear havmg his money ; for that to his cer- 
tain knowledge the Captain had several things of great 
value, and even his children had gold watches. 

This greatly alarmed Booth, and still more, when 
the Serjeant reported to him from Murphy, that- all 
these things had been seen in his possession within a 
day last past. He now plainly perceived, as he 
thought, that Murphy himself, or one of his emissa- 
ries, had been the supposed madman; and he now 
very ^ell accounted to himself, in his own mind, for 
all- that h^d happened, conceiving that the design was 
to examine into the state of his effects, and to try 
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whether it was worth his creditors' while to plunder 
him by law. 

At his return to bis apartment, he communicated 
what he had heard to Amelia and Mrs. Ellison, not 
disguising his apprehensions of the enemy's inten- 
tions; but Mrs. Ellison endeavoured to lau^ him out 
of his ifears, calling him faint-hearted, and assuring 
him he might depend on her lawyer. — " Till you hear 
firom hfm," said she, ^<you may rest entirely con- 
tented; for, take my word for it, no danger can hap-' 
Cen to you, of which you will not be timely apprised 
y him. And as for the fellow that had the unpu- 
dence to come into your room, if he was sent on such 
an errand as you mention, I heartily wish I had beeiii 
aft home; I would have secured him safe with a con- 
stable, and have carried him directly before Justice 
Thrasher. I know the Justice is an enemy to bailifls 
on his own account." 

This heartening speech a little roused the courage 
of Booth, and somewhat co^iforted Amelia, though 
the spirits of both had been too much hurried, to suf^- 
fer them either to give or receive much entertain- 
ment that evening; which Mrs. Ellison perceivings' 
soon took her leave, and left this unhappy couple to 
seek relief from sleep, that powerful friend to the dis- 
tressed, though, like other powerful friepds, he is not 
fdways ready to give his assistance to those who ^rant 
It most. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Containing a very strange incident* 

When the husband and wife were alone, they again 
talked over the news which the Serjeant had brought; 
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on which occasion, Amelia did all she could to con* 
eeal her own fears, and to quiet those of her husband. 
At last she turned the conversation to another 8ub«> 
ject, and poor Mrs. Bennet was brought on the cat*^ 
pet. ^^ I should be sorry/' cries Amelia, *< to find I 
had conceived an affection for a bad woman ; and yet 
I begin to fear Mrs. Ellison knows something of heir 
more than she cares to discover; why else shduld she 
be unwilling to be seen with her in public? besides, I 
have observed that Mrs. Ellison hath been always 
backward to introduce her to me, nor would ever 
bring her to my apartment, though I have often de- 
sit'ed her. Nay, she hath given me freq[uent hints 
not to cultivate the acquaintance. What do you think, 
my dear? — I should be very sorry to contract an inti- 
macy with a wicked person." 

" Nay, my dear," cries Booth, ^* I know no more 
of her, nor mdeed hardly so much, as yourself; But 
this I think, that if Mrs. Ellison knows any reasob 
why she should not have introduced Mrs. Bennet into 
your company, she was very much in the wrong in 
introducing her into it." 

In discourses of this kind they passed the re- 
mainder of the evening. In the morning Booth rose 
early, and, going down stairs, received from little 
Betty a sealed note, which contained the following 
■words: 

** Beware, beware, beware, 
For I apprehend a dreadful snare 
Is laid for virtuous innocence, 
Under a friend's false pretence.'' 

Booth immediately inquired of the girl who 
brought this note, and was told it c^me by a chair* 
man, who, having delivered it, departed without say- 
ing a word. 

He was extremely staggered at what he read, ai^d 
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. presently referred the advice to the same afi^r on 
which be had received those hints from Atkinson the 
preceding evening; but when he came to coDsider 
the words more maturely, he could not so well re- 
concile the two last lines of this poetical epistle, li it 
may be so called, with any danger which the law gave 
him reason to apprehend. Mr. Murphy and his gabg 
could not well be said to attack his mnocence or vir- 
tue; nor did they attack him under any colour or pre;- 
tence of friendship. 

After much deliberation on this matter, a very 
strange suspicion came into his head; and this was, 
that he was betrayed by Mrs. Ellison. He had for 

'some time conceived no very high opinion of that good 

•gentlewoman, and he now began to suspect that she 
was bribed to betray him. By this means he thought 

•he could best account for the strange appearance of 

. the supposed madman. And when this conceit once 
had birth in his mind, several circumstances nourished 

- and improved it. Among these were her jocose be- 
haviour and raillery on that occasion, and her attempt 
to ridicule his fears froni the message which the Ser- 
jeant had brought him. 

This suspicion was indeed preposterous, and not at 
all warranted by, or even consistent with, the character 

^and whole behaviour of Mrs. Ellison; but it was the 
only one which at that time suggested itself to his 
mind; and however blameable it might be« it was 
certainly not unnatural- in him to entertain it; for so 
great a torment is anxiety to the human mind, that 
we always endeavour to relieve ourselves from it by 
guesses however doubtful or uncertain; on all which 
occasions, dislike and hatred are the surest guides to 

• lead our suspicion to its object. 

When Amelia rose to breakfast. Booth producea 

. the note which he had received, saying, " my dear, 
you have so often blamed me for keeping secr«Hs from 
you, and I have so often indeed endeavoured, to con- 
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ceal secrets of this kind from you with such ill suc^ 
cess, that I think I shall never more attempt it." 
Amelia read the letter hastily, and seemed not a little 
discomposed; then turning to Booth, with a vefj dis- 
consolate countenance, she said, ^< Sure Fortune takes 
a delight in terrifying us ! what can be the meaning 
of this?* '—Then fixing her eyes attentively on the 
paper, she perused it for some time, till Booth cried, 
'/ How is it possible, my Emily, you can read such 
stuff patiently ! the verses are certainly as bad as ever 
were written/* "I was trying, my dear," answered 
she, *< to recollect the hand; for I will take my oath 
1 have seqn it before, and that very lately.*' And 
suddenly she ^ried out with great emotion, **l re- 
member it perifectly now! It is Mrs. Bennet's hand. 
Mrs. Ellison showed me a letter from her but a day 
or two ago. It is a very remarkable hand, and I am 
positive It is hers." 

" If it be hers," cries Booth, " what can she pos- 
sibly mean by the latter part of her caution? sure 
Mrs. Ellison hath no intention to betray us." 

*' I know not what she means," answered Amelia, 
^^ hut I am resolved to know immediately; for I am 
certain of the hand. By the greatest luck in the 
tvorld, she told me yesterday where her lodgings 
were, when she pressed me exceedingly to come and 
see her. She lives but a very few doors from us, and 
I will go to her this moment." 

Booth made not the least objection to his wife*s de- 
sign. His curiosity was indeed as great as hers, and 
so was his impatience to satisfy it, though he men- 
tioned not this his impatience to Amelia; and perhaps 
it had been well for him if he had. 

Amelia therefore presently equipped herself in her 
walking dress, and leaving her children to tlie care of 
her husband, made all possible haste to Mrs. Bennet's 
lodgings. 

Amelia waited near five minutes at Mrs. Bennet's 
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door, before any one came to open it ; at kttgth i 
maid-servant appeared, who being asked if Mrs^ Deft«< 
net was at home, answered, with some confusion in her 
comitenance, that she did not know : << but, Mitdani,'' 
said she, *< if you will send up your name. I will gd 
and see." Amelia then told her name, and tne wenS, 
after staying a considerable time, returned mad ac- 
quainted her, that Mrs. Bennet was at home. She 
was then ushered into a parlour, and told diat the' 
lady would wait on her presently. 

In this parlour Amelia cooled her heels, fts the 
phrase is, near a quarter of an hour. She seeihed in- 
deed, at this time, in the miserable situation of One of 
those poor wretches, who make their morning visits 
to the great, to solicit favours, or perhaps t6 solicit 
the payment of a debt : for boUi are alike treated as 
beggiars, and the latter sometimes considered as the 
more troublesome beggars of the two. 

During her stay here, Amelia observed the house to 
be in great confusion; a great bustle was heard above 
stairs, and the maid ran up and down several times in 
a great hurry. 

At length Mrs. Bennet herself came in. Slie was 
greatly disordered in her looks, and had, as the wo- 
men call it, huddled on her clothes in much haste; 
for in truth, she was in bed when Amelia first came* 
Of this fact she informed her, as th6 only apology she 
could make for having caused her to wait so long for 
her company. 

Amelia very readily accepted her apology, 5ut 
asked her with a smile, if these early houris were 
usual with her. Mrs. Bennet turned as red as iscarliet 
at the question, and answered, '' No, indeed, dear 
Madam. I am, for the most part, a very early riser ; 
but I happened accidentally to sit up very late last 
night. I am sure I had little expectation of your in- 
tending such a favour this morning." 

Amelia, looking very stedfastly at her, said: ^* Is it 
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liMJUe, Madam, you diould think such a note m this 
would r^ae no curiosity in me?" S^e then gave her 
tbe note, asking her, if she did not know the hand. 

Mrs. Bennet appeared in the utmost surprise and 
confusion at this instant. Indeed, if Amelia had con- 
ceived but the slightest suspicion before, the behaviour 
of tbe lady would have been a sufficient confirmation 
to lier of the truth. She waited not therefore for an 
answer; which, indeed, the other seemed in no haste 
to give; but conjured her, in the most earnest manner, 
tp explain to her the meaning of so extraordinary an 
act of friendship : ** For so," said ^he, '< I esteem it ; 
being convinced you must have sufficient reason for 
tbe warning you have given me." 

Mcs. Bennet, afker some hesitation, answered; << I 
n^ed not, I believe, tell you how much I am surprised 
at what you have shown me; and the chief reason of 
ray surprise is, how you came to discover my band. 
Sure, Mad^un, you have not shown it to Mrs. £1U-' 
son?" 

Amelia declared she bad not, but desired she would 
question her no farther. -<> What signifies how I dis- 
covered it, since your hai\d it certainly is ?" 

^ I own it is," cries Mrs. Bennet, recovering her 
Bpirtts, ^and sinqe you have not shown it to that 
woman, I ^^xa satisfied. I begin to guess now whence 
you might have your information ; out no matter, I 
wish I bad never done any thing of which I ought to 
be Mi^ore ashamed. — No one can, I think, justly accuse 
me of a crime on that account; and, I thank Heaven, 
niy shan^e will never be directed by the false opinion 
of the world. — Perhaps it was wrong to show my let- 
ter; but when I consider all circumstances, I can for- 
give it." 

, '< Since you have guessed the truth," said Amelia, 
'* I am not obliged to deny it. She indeed showed 
me your letter ; but I am ^ure you have not the least . 
reason to be ashamed of it. On the contrary, your 
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behaviour on 6q melancholy an occasion was highly;.' 
praiseworthy; and your bearing up under such afflic- 
tions, as the loss of a husband in so dreadful a situa- 
tion, was truly great and heroical." 

<< So Mrs. Ellison then hath diawn you my letter?*'^ 
cries Mrs. Bennet eagerly. 

<< Why, did not you guess it jrourself ?" answered 
Amelia, " otherwise I am sure I have betrayed my 
honour in mentioning it. I hope you have not drawn 
me inadvertently into any breach of my promise. Did 
you not 'assert, and that with an absolute certainty, 
that you knew she had shown me your letter, and 
that you was not angry with her for so doing?" 

" I air so confused," replied Mrs. Bennet, " that I 
scarce know what I say; yes, yes, I remember I did 

say so I wish I had no greater reason to be angry 

with Ker than that." 

" For Heaven's sake,*' cries Amelia, " do not delay 
my request any longer! what you say now greatly in- 
creases my curiosity; and my mind will be on the 
rack till you discover your whole meaning: for I am 
more and more convinced, that something of the ut- 
most importance was the purport of your message.'' 

** Of the utmost importance, indeed," cries Mrs. 
Bennet, << a> least you will own my apprehensions were 
sufficiently well founded. — O gracious Heaven, how 
happy shall I think myself, if I should have proved 
your preservation! I will indeed explain my meaning; 
but in order to disclose all my fears in their just 
colours, 1 must unfold my whole history to you. Can 
you have patience. Madam, to listen to the story of the 
ipost unfortunate of women?" 

Amelia assured her of the highest attention ; and 
Mrs. Bennet soon after began to relate what is written 
in the seventh book of this history. 
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